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THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


LUKE xxiii. 33. 


AND WHEN THEY CAME TO THE PLACE WHICH IS CALLED CALVA~ 
RY, THERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM. 


Tse Death of Jesus Christ, whether we regard him as a 
mere man, as a superangelic being, or as “ God manifest in 
the flesh,” was a wonderful event in the government of a 
righteous God. As such it is every where represented in 
the Scriptures ; and as such it has been uniformly regard- 
ed by the church, in every country and in every age. 

That the Scriptures actually point out the Great end 
for which it took place, is admitted by all; yet the various 
Theories devised to account for it differ as widely from 
each other, as they could have done, if their several au- 
thors, instead of looking to the Scriptures for an explana- 
tion of this most singular event, had resorted merely to 
conjecture. These theories, though numerous, may all be 
reduced to two classes :—those which deny,—and_ those 
which eadmit,—that the Death of Christ was an ATONEMENT 
FOR THE SINS OF THE WoRLD. ‘They who regard it as an 
Atonement, insist that, without it, mankind could not have 
been pardoned nor saved ; while those who deny that it 
was an Atonement, I believe without an exception, deny 
also those, which have been regarded by the great body of 
the church in every age, as the Fundamental Doctrines of 
Christianity.* Probably, therefore, it will be admitted 
on both sides, that no question can be more important 
or more deeply interesting to Man, than the question, Wuy 
pip Jesus, THE MessiaH, DIE UPON THE Cross ? 


_ * Particularly the Depravity of Man, the Deity of Christ, the 
Reality and Necessity of Regeneration, the Personality and Agency 
of the Holy Spirit, Justification by faith, and Eternal punishment. 
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As this is a point of mere revelation, it can be deter- 
mined only by a reference to the Scriptures ; and he, who 
examines them attentively for this purpose, will perceive 
that the sacred writers have adopted two different modes 
of presenting the subject to the mind. They have re- 
corded a series of facts relative to the Death. of Christ, 
which no believer in the scriptures can controvert. ‘They 
have also, in various forms of phraseology, directly declar- 
ed the great end for which he died. It will be admitted 
that these facts, and these forms of phraseology rightly in- 
terpreted, are perfectly consistent with each other ; and 
that no explanation of this event, which is not consistent 
with both, can be true. In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, it is my design therefore, to detail the facts connected 
with it at some length; to recite also the forms of ex- 
pression referred to, with the view of determining their 
true scriptural import; and then to enquire how far the 
various Theories devised to account for the Death of 
Christ are consistent with these facts, and with the plain de- 
clarations of the Scriptures. It was the rule of Newron, 
in his philosophical researches, to reject every explana- 
tion of an event inconsistent with the phenomena that at- 
tended it; and, to adopt the same rule on the present oc- 
casion, will probably be regarded by every mind as at 
once fair and safe. 

Tue Facrs relative to the Death of Christ, which I 
propose to recite, are the following : 

1. It was not the result of Accident. 

It is obviously true that no event, so far as relates to 
God, is the result of accident; for “ known unto God are 
all his works from the beginning of the world.” And with 
regard to the Death of Christ, Perr said to the Jews, on 
the day of Pentecost, “ Him, being delivered by the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
with wicked hands have crucified and slain.”* And the 
whole company of the apostles and disciples say, in their 
united prayer, “ Of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and 
people of Israel, were gathered together, to do whatsoever 
thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be done.”t ‘The 
sufferings and death of Christ were not therefore the re- 
sult simply of popular tumult, or of the machinations of 


* Acts, ii. 238. ; + Acts, iv. 27. 28. 
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Herop and the Sanhedrim, but are to be referred, origi- 
nally, to the determinate counsel of God. 

2. It was the subject of Prophecy. 

This fact is often asserted in the New Testament. Per- 
reR declared to the Jews, that God before had showed by 
the mouth of all his prophets that the Christ should suf- 
fer ;’* and in his first epistle, he says that “ the prophets 
enquired and searched diligently, what, or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them did signi- 
fy, when he testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory which should follow.” Luxe also tells us that 
our Lord, in one of his last interviews with his disciples, 
showed them from Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms, 
that the Christ must suffer and rise from the dead.{ And 
Peter on the day of Pentecost declares to the Jews, that 
the passage in the 16th Psalm, “ Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in Hades, neither wilt thou suffer thine Hoty ONE to 
see corruption,”§ refers—not to Davin, but—certainly to 
CuristT. 

This fact is also evident from the prophecies themselves. 
Every one who admits with Joun that the serpent, who 
tempted and deceived our first parents, and who said unto 
them, “ Ye shall not surely die,” was not simply and mere- 
ly a serpent or snake, but “ that old serpent, the Devil and 
Satan,” who was “a lyar from the beginning,” who “ de- 
ceives the nations ;” and that the seed of the Woman was 
the seed of the Virgin ; will of course admit that the pro- 
phecy communicated to “ the Tempter” in Paradise,— 
The Seed of the Woman shall bruise thy head ; and thou 
shalt bruise /vs heel,”—refers directly to the death of Christ. 
In addition to this, and the passage just cited from the 16th 
Psalm, I shall mention but two of the predictions of this 
event in the Old Testament. ‘The first of these, in the 53d 
chapter of Isaiah, is so minute and exact an account of 
the death and burial of Christ, that it seems far more’ like 
a history, than a prophecy. It exhibits himas “ THe May 
oF Sorrows,” as “wounded for our transgressions,” as 
‘led like a lamb to the slaughter,” as “ numbered with 
the transgressors,” and as having “ his tomb with the rich 
man ;” and accordingly is often quoted as referring to this 


event by the apostles. I will refer you to a single instance 


* Acts, iii. 18. + 1 Peter, i. 10—12. 
t Luke, xxiv. 44—46. § Acts, ii, 29—31. 
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to prove this point. The Ethiopian treasurer was reading 
this chapter of Isaiah when Phillip joined him in his cha- 
riot. ‘The Treasurer then asked Phillip, “ Of whom speak- 
eth the prophet this—of himself, or of some other man ? 
Then Phillip opened his mouth, and began at the same 
scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.* 

The other prediction from Daniex concludes in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘And after threescore and two weeks from 
the going forth of the commandment to restore and re- 
build Jerusalem shall rue Messiau be cut off but not for 
himself.” F 

3. The Death of Christ was absolutely necessary. 

In his conversation with Nicopemus, our Lord tells him, 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must (ovtws UwhHver Ser—even so is it necessary that) 
the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth on 
him mght not perish, but might have everlasting life.”t Tow 
momentous the necessity here mentioned, when the ever- 
lasting life or perdition of all who believe, i. e. all who 
are actually saved, turns on the fact of his Death! In his 
prayer to the Father, he says,—* I know that thou hearest 
me always ;’—yet amid the sorrows of Gethsemane, we 
are told that he went a little further from his disciples, and 
prayed, “O my Father !—if it be possible,—let this cup 
pass from me!” The cup was his approaching death upon 
the Cross. Of course, if the end of his Death was to be 
answered, zt was not possible, that the cup should pass from 
him, or that he should not suffer death. After his resur- 
rection he said to the two disciples, on the way to Emma- 
us, “ Ought not the Christ,’—(ovy) raura Ze: mabe Tov 
Xestov, Was it not necessary for the Christ)—“to suffer 
these things °” 

This necessity did not arise either from the fact that the 
event had been predicted; or from the arbitrary appointment 
of God. God does not first lay himself under unwise 
or unnecessary obligations, by predicting events not 
proper in themselves, and then justify himself, on the 
ground that he has pledged his word to bring them to 
pass.—“ He sees the end from the beginning.”—Neither is 
he more arbitrary in his appointments, than in his daspensa- 
tions. ‘The death of Christ was predicted, only because it 


* Acts, viii. 32—35. + Daniel, ix. 25, 26. 
t John, ij. 14, 15. 
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was appointed ; and it was appointed in the beginning, not 
arbitrarily or without reason, but under as clear a view 
of the reasons which rendered it necessary, as if it had 
not been resolved on until the morning of the crucifixion. 
The necessity existed therefore independently both of the 
appointment, and of the prediction; and was in the order 
of nature the cause of both. It was appointed, merely 
because it was necessary to accomplish the End for which 
it took place; and that this necessity was absolute, we 
learn from the occurrences in the garden of Gethsemane. 
There was therefore from eternity an invincible necessity 
that the Son of God should die, if the End actually brought 
to pass by his death was to be accomplished. 

4. It has excited a very deep interest in the heavenly 
world. 

Peter, after declaring that the Holy Spirit, who was in 
the prophets, predicted “ the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory which should follow,” subjoins, “ which things the 
angels desire to look into;” or more literally “ into which 
things, the angels bending over earnestly desire to look.”* 
These sufferings therefore, and the glory that should follow, 
had been early revealed in heaven, and had occupied the 
deeply interested attention of its exalted inhabitants.—On 
the Mount of Transfiguration, when the face of Christ did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light; 
when a voice came forth from the cloud of glory,—“ 'This 
is my beloved Son, hear ye him ;”—and when Moses and 
Evian appeared in glory, conversing with him; the sub- 
ject of their conversation was “his decease, which he 
should accomplish at Jerusakem.”—An angel came from 
heaven to comfort him in the garden, when in the view of 
his approaching sufferings, his soul was “ exceeding sor- 
rowful even unto death.” 

This interest of the heavenly world in the Death of 
Christ has not diminished since it took place. An angel 
descended, and rolled away the stone from the mouth of 
his sepulchre. Two angels were in the sepulchre to 
announce to his disciples his Resurrection—His death has 
changed the worship of heaven, and put a new song into 
the mouths both of saints and angels. “ And I beheld,” 
says John, “in the midst of the throne, a Lamp, as it had 


* J Peter, 1. 10—12. 
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been slain. And they sang a new song saying, “ Thou art 
worthy ; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
ple and nation. And I beheld and I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and the four-hving 
ones, and the four and twenty elders; and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands 
of thousands; saying with a loud voice, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and might, and honour, and glory and blessing.”* 

To understand fully the importance thus given to the 
Death of Christ, we must recollect that the songs of heaven 
had been previously occupied in praising God for the dis- 
play of his perfections in Creation and Providence ; and 
that, on the occurrence of this event, the whole population 
of the Upper world learned a New sonc—an ascription of 
blessing and praise to the Lamb that was slain. No other 
event in the universe has produced such a change in the 
praises of heaven. If then the heavenly hosts were not 
mistaken in their views of this event; no other event in 
the universe is comparable to it in importance. 

5. A similar degree of importance is attached to this 
event by the writers of the sacred volume. 

It is spoken of as the great manifestation of the love of 
God :—“ God commendeth his love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” ‘ Herein is love : 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.”—It is mentioned 
as the highest possible evidence of the willingness of God 
to bless mankind.—“ He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not, with him 
also freely give us all things.”—It is mentioned as the sum 
and substance of the Gospel, which the Apostles preach- 
ed :—‘‘ We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto them 
which are saved the power of God.”—“ I am determined to 
know nothing among you, but Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied.”—It is described as the only thing in which an 
Apostle could glory :—‘ God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; by which the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 


* Rey. v. 6—12.5 
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Thus, there is a perfect harmony in the interest felt in 
this event, and in the views entertained of its importance, 
by inspired men on earth, and by the holy inhabitants of 
heaven. 

6. Various Titles were given to Christ with reference to 
his Death, which are given to no other person. By Jonn 
the Baptist, he was publicly announced to the Jewish 
nation, on the banks of the Jordan, in the following man- 
ner, “ Behold THE LAMB or Gop, who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” He is called by Perer “a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot;” and by Joun, “ the Lamb,” 
‘‘ the Lamb that was slain,” and “ the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” He is called tHe RepEEmer ; 
and the reason is given by the saints in heaven, “ ‘Thou 
art worthy, for thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood ;” as well as by Paut— We have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” He is called 
‘“‘'l'HE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD ;” and the reason assigned is 
because “he shall save his people from their sins ;” and of 
this language two explanations are given, both connected 
with his death. The first is that he saves us from the wrath 
of God or the punishment of sin: “ God commendeth his 
love toward us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us; much more then, being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.” The 
second is that he saves us from the power of sin, “ Who 
gave lamself for us, that he might purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people zealous of good works.” He is called Tur 
DevivERER; because, in the language of Pau, “he de- 
livered us from the wrath to come.” He is also called a 
Ransom ; because he “ came to give fis life a ransom for 
many.” These titles are given to no other individual. 

7. Great multitudes who lived and died before his death, 
were possessed of real piety, and went to heaven; and of 
these, numbers were men of pre-eminent piety. This was 
true of AseL, Enocu, and many others before the Del- 
uge; of Noau, and Metcuizepecs, of Apranam, Isaac 
and Jos, of Jacos, JoserH and still greater numbers in 
Patriarchal times ; of Moses and Josnua, of Samust, 
Exizan, and the prophets, and far greater multitudes un- 
der the Levitical economy. As they all died before the 
death of Christ, they knew nothing of that event, unless it 
was typified in sacrifices, or unless they were acquainted 
with and fully understood the prophecies in which it is pre- 

oO 
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dicted—That they had some indistinct apprehensions of 
the subject, some assurance of “ the bringing in of a better 
hope” than sacrifices presented ; we, who believe that sac- 
rifices were merely types of the Great Sacrifice, most fully 
admit. That their views were exeeedingly imperfect, we 
know from two facts. ‘ No prophecy of Scripture is of %ts 
own interpretation,’—(its own iterpreter) ; or is adequately 
understood until it is fulfilied. The Disciples also, with all 
the helps derived from sacrifices, from prophecy, from the 
repeated and most explicit annunciations of the event by 
Christ himself, and from witnessing the Sacramental Sup- 
per, could say, after the event had taken place,” We trust- 
ed that it should have been he, which should have redeem- 
ed Israel ;” and could render it necessary for Christ to say 
to them,—“ O fools and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken: Ought not the Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” By 
the great body of those who died before him, we have rea- 
son therefore to suppose that his death was, to say the 
least, very imperfectly understood. ! 

8. ‘Those who died and went to heaven before his com- 
ing, for some reason or other, felt a deep personal interest 
in his death. Our Lord himself informs us that the pa- 
triarchs and prophets foresaw his coming, and rejoiced in 
their anticipations of the event :—* Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad.”— 
“ For I tell you that many prophets and kings have de- 
sired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen 
them ; and to hear those things which ye hear, and have 
not heard them.”—This interest, we are told by PETER, 
was excited by the death of Christ: “ Of which salvation 
(that of the soul) the prophets have enquired and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come 
unto you: searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when he 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow.” Those, who thus died in faith before 
the coming of Christ, constitute one common family with 
those, who have possessed the same character since his 
death :—“ Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.” They are styled one “ general assembly and church 
of the first-born.” ‘This union of the righteous of all gene- 
rations into one family is not merely said to be accomplish- 
ed by Christ, but by hes blood : “In whom we have redemp- 
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tion, through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, according 
to the riches of his grace ;—having made known unto us 
the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure 
which he hath purposed in himself: that in the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of time he might gather together in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are 
on earth, even in him.” When this one family arrive in— 
heaven, whether they lived before or after the appearance 
of Christ on earth, they feel, for some reason or other, 
ene common obligation to Christ, and express their thanks 
in one common song ; and that song is an acknowledgment 
of one common benefit conferred on each, the benefit of re- 
demption :—“ And they sung a new song saying, ‘Thou art 
worthy—for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people and 
nation.”—There is no diversity of feeling here. The 
acknowledgment made, by such of the redeemed as died 
before the coming of Christ, is not merely, like that of the 
angels, founded on the pleasure which they take in the 
happiness of others; it is founded on a personal benefit 
conferred on themselves. ‘They do not merely say with the 
angels,— Worthy is the Lamb that was slain ;” but as a part 
of “the general assembly and church of the first-born,” 
they unite in astill deeper expression of gratitude,— Thou 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” 

9. Christ knew that he was to suffer death. He knew 
himself to be the Messiah; and he had read the nu- 
merous prophecies, which announced his death as cer- 
tain. At the commencement of his-ministry, he said to 
Nicopemus,—‘“ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.”— 
On Mount Tabor, Moses and Exisan conversed with him 
on his own approaching death.—On his last journey to the 
scene of his sufferings, he said to his Disciples,-—* Behold 
we are going up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall 
be betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes; 
and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver 
him to the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge and to crucify 
him.” ‘The evening before his crucifixion, he announced 
his death to his disciples, pointed out Jupas as his betray- 
er, instituted the sacramental supper for its commemora- 
tion, and in the full view of its approach endured the ago- 
ny of the garden. The certainty of his Death on the Cross 
was, therefore, a subject of frequent and familiar contem- 
plation, throughout every part of his public ministry. 
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10. Christ did not die, because he deserved death. 

The conduct of his enemies throughout his life proved 
that they were convinced of his innocence. He was often 
in their power, and was the object of their violent hatred 
and unceasing persecution. Had they believed that he 
deserved to die, they would have arrested him, and brought 
him to an open and fair trial, that they might at once jus- 
tify themselves and destroy his influence ; yet, though they 
often sought to kill him, it was always either secretly, or 
by violence and never by proving him worthy of death 
before a lawful tribunal. The fact, too, that at last they 
subjected him to a mock trial; and even on such a 
trial, thought it necessary to suborn false witnesses against 
him ; proves conclusively that, in their view, a fair trial 
must have resulted in his acquittal. 

That he did not deserve death under the Levitical Law 
is easily evinced from his examination before the High 
Priest. CatapHas commenced the examination in his own 
house, during the night, by asking him of his disciples, and 
of his doctrine. Jesus answered, “ I spake openly before 
the world: I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the 
temple, whither the Jews always resort, and in secret have 
I said nothing. Why askest thou me? ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them ; behold, they 
know what I said.” ‘The first charge related to what he 
said respecting the temple :—* Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will build it again ;”—referring to the temple 
of his body. One set of witnesses testified, ‘“ This fellow 
said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build 
it in three days.” Another set declared, “ We heard him 
say, | will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and 
within three days I will build another made without hands.” 
In their testimony they neither agreed with each other, nor 
with the fact; and the charge was so frivolous that the 
High Priest himself paid it no attention. When it was 
day, the Sanhedrim, the chief priests and scribes led him 
into the council-room: and finding no other charge, on 
which they could try him under their Law, the High Priest 
at length adjured him by the living God to tell them,— 
‘‘ Whether he was the Christ, the Son of the blessed God ?” 
He then replied, “Iam.” ‘Then the High Priest rent 
his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy ; what far- 
ther need have we of witnesses?” ‘Then the whole Coun- 
cil exclaimed, “ He is deserving of death ;” and they all 
pronounced him “guilty of death.” The fact, that he 
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called himself the Son of God, he admitted ; the blasphe- 
my, he denied, on the ground that he actually was the Son 
of God, and had also proved it by the highest possible ev- 
idence. ‘These were the only two charges alleged against 
him while he was in the power of the High Priest ; and on 
both, his perfect innocence is apparent. 

He did not deserve death at the hand of the Government. 
This is conclusively proved by the subsequent occurrences 
of his trial. Primate and Herop, who were his judges, 
were both false and bloody men; and the Sanhedrim, who 
accused him, were the most sagacious and malignant of 
mankind. ‘Their first charge was,—“ We found this fel- 
low perverting the nation,” but of this, they could specify 
no instance, and produce no evidence. ‘They then accus- 
ed him of forbidding to pay tribute to Cesar ; when he actu- 
ally directed the payment of it, as well as paid it himself. 
They next charged him with treason, in usurping royal au- 
thority to himself, “ He said that he himself is Christ, a 
king ;” but this they could not substantiate. ‘The truth 
was, that, when the people came by force to make hima 
king, he refused the offer; and it was his own most ex- 
plicit declaration, ‘“ My kingdom is not of this world.”— 
Piuate then went out to the Jews, and said, “I find no 
fault at all in this man.” On hearing this, they were still 
more fierce, and, as their last charge, accused him of 
stirring up sedition in Galilee. Piwate, finding him to be 
a Galilean, sent him to Henop, as Galilee was his pro- 
vince ; but Heron, after trying in vain to convict him of — 
the charge, and treating him with the utmost contempt, 
sent him back to Prare. Then Pimare, calling together 
the chief priests, and the rulers and the people, said unto 
them, “ Ye have brought this man unto me as one _ that 
perverteth the people; and behold, I have examined him 
before you, and I have found no fault in this man, touch- 
ing those things whereof ye accuse him. No; nor yet 
Herod ; for I sent you to him; and lo, nothing worthy of 
death has been done by him ; I will therefore chastise him, 
and release him.” And when they were clamorous for his 
crucifixion, he called for water, and washing his hands 
said to them, “ I am innocent of the blood of this right- 
eous person.”* 

He did not deserve death nor suffering at the hand of 


* See Doddridge’s Expositor for a full and connected account of 
the Trial of our Lord. 
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God. Suffering is inflicted for sin, and for sin only ; and 
is intended either to punish, or to reform. \ But Christ was 
absolutely free from sin; and therefore neither deserved 
pumshment nor needed reformation. Of this we have the 
most decisive evidence. ‘To establish it, we can appeal to 
ius enemes. They were always watching his words and 
conduct, and he boldly challenged them,—‘ Which of 
you convinceth me of sin ?”—Yet, when put to the proof 
on his trial, they could substantiate no charge against 
him. Pinatre and Herop likewise pronounced him in- 
nocent; and Jupas, returning the thirty pieces of silver, 
said to the chief priest,“ [ have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood :’—a fact which they also 
admitted in their reply,‘ What is that to us; see thou to 
that.” Here then is the testimony of his accusers, of his 
judges, and of his betrayer. 

We can appeal to his friends ; and they wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Paut declares to 
the Hebrews, that he was holy, harmless, undefiled and 
separate from sinners;” and that “he was in all points 
tempted as we, and yet without sin :’—and to the Corin- 
thians, that “ God made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin.”——-PETER informs us that “he did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his lips ;”——and Joun that “in him was 
no sin.”—The eleven also, after the best opportunity of 
observing the most secret actions of his life, were led, from 
a thorough conviction of the perfect purity of his charac- 
ter, to renounce all that they valued in the present world, 
and to devote themselves to suffering and death._-We can 
also appeal to God the Father. He twice declared con- 
cerning him, with an audible voice, ‘“ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom Iam wel! pleased.” In raising him from the 
dead, likewise, he gave the most public testimony of his 
perfect approbation. 

11. His Death, on his own part, was Voluntary. 

His consent to die was solely owing to the consequences 
of his death; for merely in itself considered, he was 
utterly unwilling to die. When the Jews sought to kill 
him, as they often did before he had fully manifested to 
the nation and to the world that he was the Messiah the 
Son of God, he took effectual care, knowing their wicked 
designs, to save his life; and repeatedly escaped from 
their hands. The reason assigned is, that his hour was not 
yet come. In the garden, his agony and bloody sweat, and 
his prayer thrice repeated with his face to the ground, “O 
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my Father, if tt be possible, let this cup pass from me!” 
furnish the highest conceivable evidence that, if it had 
been possible, he wished to avoid his.approaching sufler- 
ings. Yet we have seen that he perfectly knew when, 
where, by whom, and i what manner, he was to suffer 
death. That he also voluntarily consented to die, he him- 
self declares in the most explicit manner—“I lay down 
my life for the sheep. No one taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down and | 
have power to take it again.”—In Galilee, he told his dis- 
ciples, that he was going up to Jerusalem to be crucified ;— 
he might therefore have remained in Galilee, and not have 
gone up to the Passover. After his arrival, his opportuni- 
ties to escape were abundant. He might have left Jeru- 
salem when Jupas left the upper chamber ; but instead of 
that he said to ham,—‘ What thou doest, do quickly.”—As 
he was now fully revealed as the Messiah, though he knew 
all the machinations of Jupas and the priests, he chose 
not to avoid them; because as it is said, ‘“ he knew that 
his hour was now fully come.”~ In the garden, when the 
Roman guard approached, and enquired for Jesus of 
Nazareth, he said unto them,—“ I am he ;”—and “they 
drew backward, and fell to the ground.”—-One word from 
his lips prostrated them in the dust. And when Peter, 
drawing his sword, cut off the ear of the High Priest’s 
servant, he said to him,—‘‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he shail presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels?” Certain it is, there- 
fore, that Jesus, instead of being surprised by his enemies, 
had his whole life to deliberate whether he would be cru- 
cified or not; and that there never was a moment, when 
he might not, if he had pleased, have avoided that ignomi- 
nious death. 

12. It occurred very early after the commencement of his 
public mimstry. 

He entered on his ministry after he was thirty years of 
age. The previous part of his life was passed in such 
absolute obscurity at Nazareth, a village in the remote 
parts of Galilee, that, notwithstanding the remarkable - 
scenes of his infancy—the annunciation to the shepherds, 
the offerings of the magi, the prophecies of Simeon and 
Anna, the murder of the infants, and the conversation 
with the doctors in the temple-—he lived there all this 
time unknown and unsuspected as the Messiah : so ab- 
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solutely unknown, that Joun the Baptist his kinsman, 
who knew himself to be the forerunner of the Messiah, 
and who knew that the Messiah was actually come, assured 
the Jews, at his baptism, that until he saw the Holy Ghost 
descend in a bodily shape like a dove, and rest upon him, 
he did not know what individual was the Messiah.* ‘Then, 
for the first time, was it said to the Jews—“ Behold tHe 
Lamp or Gop, who taketh away the sin of the world!” So 
unsuspected had his character as the Messiah been, that 
his acquaintance in Nazareth, when they saw him after 
his baptism stand up in the synagogue and read the Scrip- 
tures, asked instinctively, “ How knoweth this man let- 
ters, having never learned °” His public ministry contin- 
ed but three years and a half, or at most but four years. 
His death occurred at the most important and eventful pe- 
riod of his hfe. He had all the activity and ardour of 
youth, combined with the full vigour of manhood. He 
had become extensively known, and had gained a high 
character as a holy man, as an eminent prophet, and wor- 
ker of miracles. His fame and influence was continually 
extending, and the number of his disciples regularly in- 
creasing. ‘The apostles were wholly unprepared for his 
death. When he was apprehended, they all forsook him 
and fled ; and, when he was crucified, their faith in him 
as the Messiah entirely failed. When he died not a word 
of the New Testament was written, and but a small part 
of the instructions necessary to compose it were given. 
The Church too was not yet organized, and no permanent 
order of ministers appointed. His followers were very few, 
feeble, and timid, and they were so fully convinced that 
he was to be a reigning temporal Messiah, that, when they 
saw him crucified, they were utterly confounded and dis- 
heartened. 

13. The Sacramental Supper was instituted as a perpetu- 
al commemoration of his Death. ‘ For as oft as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show forth our Lord’s 
death until he come.” Except his resurrection,} which 
was a consequence, and in him as the Messiah the Son of 
God, obviously a necessary consequence, of his death ; no 


* The reason of this was, that John had lived previous to his 
entrance on his ministry near Hebron, in the South of Judea; while 
our Lord had lived during the same period in the Worth, at Nazareth. 


+ In the Christian Sabbath. 
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other occurrence of his life,——not even his birth,--is thus 
commemorated. To the day, or the week, or the month, in 
which he was born, there is not an ailusion in the New 
Testament; and even to the year, the allusion is so indis- 
tinct, as not only to have occasioned a long and yet un- 
settled controversy, but to have led those who fixed the 
Christian ra into a mistake as to the true year of the Na- 
tivity. As this commemoration of his death is divinely ap- 
pointed ; and as no other event of his life, not even his 
birth, is thus commemorated ; it is obvious that his death 
was the event of prime importance in his life; that, which 
especially occasioned his Incarnation, that peculiarly, 
which called forth the song of the angels at Bethlehem. 

14. His Death, both as it was appointed by God, and as 
it actually took place, was violent and ignominious. PETER, 
as we have already seen, declares that Herop and Pon- 
tius Prnate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
did only “ what the hand and counsel of God had determin- 
ed before to be done.” ‘The night before his crucifixion, he 
was arrested as a criminal. In the council-room of the 
Sanhedrim the men who held him, mocked hin, spit in his 
face, buffeted him, smote him, blindfolded him, and struck 
him in the face with the palms of their hands. In the pa- 
lace of Herop, he was mocked, insulted and arrayed ina 
gorgeous robe. In the hall of Pruare he was scourged, 
crowned with thorns, spit upon, smitten on the head, and 
mocked with pretended homage. On Calvary, he was 
nailed to the cross; and there, between two thieves who 
suffered with him, and amid the taunts and insults of the 
surrounding populace, he expired. 

15. His Sufferings were inconcewably intense and distress- 
ang. ‘The scene in the garden of Gethsemane was all ow- 
ing to the fact, that in the most lively and realizing manner 
he anticipated the events of the following day. In the com- 
mencement of it we are told that, taking Peter, James 
and Joun, “ he began to be in great dejection, amazement 
and anguish of mind.” ‘Then he said to them, ‘ My soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death ; tarry ye here, 
and watch with me.” Then he went forward, and kneeled 
down, and fell on his face, and prayed that, if it were pos- 
sible, the hour might pass from him. “ And he said, O my 
Father ! all things are possible unto thee ; ifit be possible, 
let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but 
what thou wilt !” And he returned, and found them sleep- 
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ing. And again he went away the second time, and pray- 
ed saying, ‘““O my Father ! if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except [ drink it, thy will be done !” And he 
returned, and found them asleep again. And he went 
away the third time, and prayed, saying the same words. 
And there appeared an angel from heaven, strengthening 
him. And being in an agony, he prayed yet more earnestly ; 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood, falling 
to the ground.—lIf this overwhelming agony arose from 
the bare expectation of his sufferings on the morrow; how 
beyond conception’ dreadful must have been the actual en- 
durance of those sufferings ; when crowned with thorns, and 
nailed to the cross, and subjected to the triumph of the 
powers of darkness, he cried out with a loud voice, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !” 

16. He endured sufferings far more intense than those 
of mere crucifixion—sufferings inflicted on him by God— 
sufferings not of the body, but of the mind. Isa1an announc- 
ed that this would be the case. He says, ‘‘ We esteemed 
him smitten of God, and-afflicted.” He calls his sufferings, 
“ the travail of has soul ;”* as if, in comparison with his 
mental sufferings, those of his body did not deserve to be 
mentioned. He declares that “the Lord laid on lum the 
iniquities of us all.” He also predicted that he should 
“ make his soul* an offering for sin ;” as though the mere 
sufferings of his body would have been wholly ineffica- 
cious. 

Curist himself taught his followers not to be afraid of 
a violent death ;-—“ Fear not them which kill the body ; 
and after that have nothing more that they can do ;’—and 
doubtless he had sufficient firmness and consistency to do 
that himself, which he enjoined as a duty on others. 

The scene in the garden is wholly inexplicable, if it 
was occasioned by the anticipation of mere bodily suffer- 
ing. Paut knew that himself was to be crucified, and 
that his time was drawing near. Yet he said, in the full 
and solemn anticipation of that event,—“‘Iam ready to 


* The idea that (2/9 signifies merely the body, or the animal life, 
and never the soul, the spirit, is perfectly unfounded. See Gesenius’ 
Lexicon on this word ; and among other passages, Deut. xxvi. 16.— 
Cant. i. 7.—1 Sam. i. 15.—and Ex. xxiii.9; in each of which as well 
as in many other places it denotes the spirit, the seat of the thoughts, 
volitions, and affections. 
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be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand ;”’— 
and Perer, when the hour of his crucifixion had arrived, 
requested that he might be crucified with his head down- 
ward, as unworthy to suffer in the same attitude with his 
Master. They felt no shrinking, no withdrawing from 
the dreadful conflict; and thousands of martyrs,—many 
of them in feeble health, many of them nearly exhausted 
by previous tortures, many of them youths, and many of 
them females, have approached the cross or the faggot, 
not only without agony or extreme agitation, but with alacri- 
ty, and even with triumph. Yet Curisr, under the bare ex- 
pectation of his sufferings on the following day being 
“in great dejection, amazement and anguish of mind,” 
thrice prostrated himself to the ground, offering that most 
earnest prayer—‘O my Father, if at be possible, let: this 
cup pass from me!” and then he prayed still more ear- 
nestly, and being in an agony, “ his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling to the ground.” Why then 
this amazing difference -—If Curist was a Super-angelic 
being ; this conduct of his, on the supposition that he 
anticipated no sufferings but those of the body, indicates a 
want of fortitude, a weakness of nerve and of resolution, 
utterly inconsistent with his exalted character, and lower- 
ing him down below the level of Pau, and Prrerr, and 
multitudes of others, even of youths and helpless females. 
If you doubt on this point read any history of Martyrdom, 
and you will doubt no more. And if Prerer or Paut had 
discovered similar terror on the near approach of crucifix- 
ion, we should have regarded it as decisive evidence of 
the want of resolution.—If Curist was a mere Man; yet 
he was a perfect man, and fully concious of the entire 
approbation and love of God, and knew that he didnot 
die for his own sins. What unspeakable supports 
are these under sufferings and death! Why then this 
amazement, this agony, this sweat of blood flowing to the 
ground! Will it be said—pardon me the question, it has 
been said—that this was owing to the peculiar tenderness of 
his feelings, and to the delicate susceptibility of his nervous 
system? If by this phraseology is intended his lively sym- 
pathy for the distresses of others—that indeed is a virtue ; but 
it has nothing to do with the case. If by it be intended 
a peculiar susceptibility of pain, and a peculiar dread of en- 
during vt ; it is a mere imperfection, a weakness, for which 
in every other case we have no respect—a want of that 
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fortitude and tranquillity of mind, which great multitudes 
of women, and they too imperfect and sinful, have ex- 
hibited in full view of the faggot and the cross. Will it be 
said that his apprehensions of the approaching scene were 
peculiarly clear and distinct ? They could not be more so 
than the apprehensions of those, who are brought to the 
very edge of that fire in which they are to be burned, or to 
the very foot of that cross to which they are about to be 
nailed. Will it be said that his anticipations of suffering 
were peculiarly realizing? Yet Paul had been in deaths of- 
ten, and thrice stoned, and once left for dead ; but he said, 
-* None of these things move me neither count I my life 
dear unto me. Iam ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand.” The anticupations surely were 
not more realizing than the reality; he was not falsely 
alarmed, and in that way deceived with regard to the mag- 
nitude of his sufferings ; yet the two malefactors, under the 
actual endurance of these sufferings, and with nothing from 
within or from above to sustain their minds, appear to have 
undergone them, and for a longer period, without a com- 
laint. 

The bodily sufferings of many of the martyrs appear to 
have been far greater than the sufferings of the cross. 
Many of them were roasted by a slow fire ; many were 
broken on the wheel, and left to expire under long pro- 
tracted agonies; while others had their flesh torn off 
by red-hot pincers. Any one compelled to make his 
choice, would prefer the death of the cross to either of 
these, or to many other modes of destroying life under 
long-continued tortures. Many also endured the cross 
itself. Multitudes of those martyrs did not merely endure 
their sufferings without a groan, they sang Hosannas to a 
crucified Redeemer, while in the very agonies of death. 

The scene witnessed on Calvary establishes the same 
point. Curist certainly knew what his chief sufferings 
were ; yet he does not allude to his bodily sufferings, when 
his agony on the cross became overwhelming. He makes 
no mention of the wounds in his hands or his feet, or of 
the racking of his frame. His only cry was, ‘“ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me !’—and this most bit- 
ter cry announced that, when Jenovan withdrew his face, 
his soul was ina far deeper darkness than that in which 
the veiling of the sun involved the outward world. 

On no supposition therefore, which does not bring on 
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Christ the charge of a weakness and irresolution passing: 
that of multitudes of women, can we explain the pheno- 
mena of Gethsemane and Calvary, except on the single 
supposition that Isaran was in the right, when he said that 
he was “ smitten of God,” that “it pleased Jenovan to 
bruise him,” that the Lord laid on him the iniquity of 
us all,” that he suffered “the travail of his soul,” and 
“made his soul an offering for sin;” and _ that he himself 
was right in supposing that his great sufferings, those in 
comparison with which the sufferings of his body were 
forgotten, arose from the fact that he was forsaken of God. 

17. Very remarkable events preceded, attended and fol- 
lowed his Death. 

What a most surprizing meeting was that on Mount 
Tabor. There went up to the holy mount, Jesus the 
Mediator, and the three chief apostles ; Puses, James and 
Joun; and there came down from heaven to meet them, 
not merely Exisau the chief of the prophets, and Moses 
the lawgiver of Israel, but Gop tHe Farner, revealing 
himself in the voice, and in the cloud of glory which 
overshadowed the mount: and the subject a their con- 
. versation was his approaching Drarn. 

Scarcely less remarkable was the scene witnessed at 
his Crucifixion. When he bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost, the sun was darkened; and the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom; the 
earth did quake, and the rocks rent; the graves were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept arose 
and appeared unto many. At his resurrection, also, “ be- 
hold there was a great earthquake ; for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came,and rolled back the 
stone from the door of his sepulchre, and sat upon it. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow ; and for fear of him, the eigiah did shake and be- 
came as dead men.’ 

What other event, let me ask, ever summoned such a 
conclave of Earth and Heaven ; or covered the noonday 
sun with an untimely veil; or waked up from their long 
sleep the lifeless tenants of the grave. 

18. The sufferings and death of Curist, considered 
merely in themselves, and unconnected with their consequences, 
were a very great evil. 

The death of any living man, considered in itself, and 
apart from the consequences which may attend it, is merely 
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so much suffering for nothing. But the sufferings of Curis 
were beyond conception intense and dreadful, and con- 
sidered in themselves were an incalculable evil. Of his 
own opinion on this point, the scene in Gethsemane is a 
most emphatical expression. | 

The character of Curist enhances this consideration 
to an inconceivable degree. He arose on this world as 
the Sun of righteousness, to diffuse a heavenly light and 
warmth and life over the realms of darkness and of death. 
“1,” said he, “am the Light of the world ; he that follow- 
eth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.’ He was the great Prophet of mankind ; teach- 
ing what they needed to know concerning God, their 
present character, and their own everlasting happiness and — 
virtue. His example was a perfect exhibition of piety to 
God, and of benevolence to man. One stroke of the pen- 
cil of Perer has depicted his whole life—* Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the man who went about doing good.” His miracu- 
lous power was exerted continually in healing the sick; 
in restoring the maimed ; in causing the lame to walk, the 
_ blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to sing ; in 
giving reason to the lunatic, in casting out demons, and 
in bringing back the dead to life. He was the great 
friend ‘and benefactor of the human race. Unless _ his 
death accomplished some end of inconceivable impor- 
tance, how undesirable was it that he should die at all? 
How vast an amount of good would have flowed from his 
example, from his instructions, from his miracles, from his 
prayers, had his life been protracted only to seventy years ; 
how incalculable this amount of good had it been pro- 
longed to the end of the world! Were he now on earth, | 
and after the lapse of eighteen centuries, only more vig- 
orous in health, and wisdom and beneficence ; with what 
eagerness should we repair to the country where he resided, 
to the place in which he dwelt, to the house which he in- 
habited, that we might even once behold the Man. How 
enviable would be the privilege to sit at Jesus’ feet, to 
listen to his counsels, to unite in his prayers and his praises, 
to follow his example, to share in his beneficence, and to 
receive his blessing ! How astonishing the fact, unless his 
death accomplished an amount of good beyond all concep- 
tion great, that he should have been cut off from the land 
of the living, in three years and a half from the time that 
he was first made known to mankind ! 
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19. The Death of Christ, en «self considered, was only 
calculated to prevent the progress of his religion. It disap- 
pointed the hopes of his friends, and left them in almost 
absolute despair. It also sated the malice of his enemies. 
The ignomy of his death as a public malefactor was a con- 
stant theme of reproach. | Paul informs us that the Cross 
was every where an offence, and that the preaching of the 
Cross was to them who perish foolishness. He declares that 
it was one principal hindrance to the progress of Christiani- 
ty. “We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness.”. ‘The Jews in their 
writings, particularly in the “ Torporn Jesu,” or Tue Gen- 
ERATIONS oF Jesus, familiarly ridicule Christianity as “The 
Religion of him who was hanged ;” and this is the language 
in which it has been described to their children in every 
age. I need not add that the same fact has often been 
urged by infidels as the opprobrium of Christianity ; and if 
the reasons, which we can assign for his Death, do not ad- 
equately show Why Jesus the Messiah should die upon the 
Cross ; the objection is one that can not be answered. 

20. After his Resurrection, Christ was seen but rarely by 
his Disciples, and was actually seen by no one else. 

His first appearance after his resurrection, was to Mary 
Magdalene alone ; the second, to her and the other Mary ; 
the third, to Peter alone ; the fourth, to the two disciples, Cle- 
opas and his companion, on the way to Emmaus; and the 
fifth, to the eleven, as they sat at meat. All these occurred 
on the day of his Resurrection. The sixth was to the eleven, 
at Jerusalem ; the seventh, to the eleven, at the Sea of 'Tibe- 
rias ; the eighth, to the disciples on a mountain in Galilee, 
which was beyond a doubt the appearance mentioned by 
Paul to more than five hundred at once ;* the ninth, to James 
alone ; and the tenth, to the eleven, and probably others of 
the disciples, on Mount Olivet at the time of his Ascen- 
sion. | 


* If this was not so, then the appearance on the mountain in Ga- 
lilee was only to the eleven; and that to more than five hundred was 
the ninth ; but where it took place we do not in that case .know.— 
There is no reason to doubt, however, that they were one and the 
same appearance. 


+ See Archbishop Newcome’s Harmony of the Gospels, in the 
Notes to Sections 147—156 inclusive. 
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Havine thus stated the principal Facts relative to the 
Death of Christ, which are recorded in the Scriptures ; 
1 shall now proceed, in the second place, to examine the 
Forms of phraseology, in which the Great end accomplished 
by his death is there directly explained. These are va- 
rious, and well deserve our most particular attention. 

1. It is said that he died for mankind. 

To die for another, is phraseology susceptible, in itself, 
of different meanings. ‘This is owing to the fact that the 
preposition, for, sometimes denotes merely, because of, and 
‘sometimes, for the sake of, i. e. for the benefit of. To die for, 
is once used in the Scriptures in the former sense. When 
Abimelech said to Isaac, “ How saidst thou, she (Rebeckah) 
is my sister?” Isaac replied, “ Because I said, Lest I die 
for her :” which is precisely equivalent to, Lest they kill 
me i order to obtain her. Here, if, Abimelech had put 
Isaac to death, in order to obtain Rebeckah, the latter 
would have died—not for her sake, i. e. not to relveve her 
from any evil, or to do her any positive good ; and of course 
in no sense for her benefit ; but—for the sake of Abimelech 
himself, for the gratification of his passion. The exact 
version of the passage would have been therefore, Lest I 
die—not for her, but—because of her. 

But wherever to die for another, denotes to die for his 
sake; i. e. where the end to be accomplished by the death 
terminates in the individual for whom it takes place; as 
is the fact in every other case where this language is used 
in the Scriptures, there is not a solitary instance in which 
it denotes to die as an example to him, or to furnish him with 
evidence, or to promote his moral improvement. When David 
says, “ Would to God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son!”*—he plainly intends—“ that I had died an 
thy stead.” So when it is said—‘ The fathers shall not die 
for the children, but every man shall die for his own sins ;”?+— 
it clearly denotes either dying instead of the children, or, as 
a manifestation of anger for their sins. So when Joun tells 
us, that Caiaphas said, “It is expedient that one man die 
for the people, and that the whole nation perish not: and 
this spake he, not of himself; but, being high-priest that 


*2 Sam. xii. 33. 


+ Deut. xxiv. 16; and 2 Kings xiv.6 ; and 2 Chron. xxv. 4. 
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year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation, 
and not for that nation only; but that also he should gather 
together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad :”*—he not only informs us that the phrase, to die 
for the nation, means, instead of the nation, i.e. in order 
to prevent them from perishing ; but that for Jesus to die for 
the nation, is the same thing as for Jesus to die instead of the 
nation.—And when the Apostle declares, “ Scarcely for 
a righteous man, will one die ; yet peradventure for a good 
man, some one would even dare to die :”+ by for, he obvi- 
ously means, in both cases, instead of. 

We then ask, Do the Scriptures declare, that Curist 
died for men 2—The angel Gasriet announced to Danier, 
“In threescore and two weeks, the Messrau shall be cut 
off, but not for himself ;”— and every passage of scripture, 
which explains his death, confirms this declaration.— 
Curist told his disciples, “I lay down my life for the 
sheep: and subsequently, “This is my body, which is 
broken for you ;”|| ‘This is my blood, which is shed for ma- 
ny.” Pavut informs the christians at Rome, that God 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.”** 
He asks those at Corinth, “ Was Paul crucified for you ?? ++ 
intimating that Christ was; warns them to do nothing by 
which a weak brother should perish, for whom Christ di- 
ed ;”{{ and tells them that “ one died for all.”\\—Joun 
also declares, “ He laid down his life for us.”|||| 

These passages, it is universally admitted, teach us that 
Curist died—not simply because of men, as Isaac feared 
that he might die because of Rebeckah ; but—for the sake 
of men, for theur benefit. While, therefore, it is conceded 
that the phrase, to die for another, might have had a more 
loose and indefinite meaning; its actual meaning in the 
Scriptures is clearly defined, and denotes when applied to 
the death of Curist, that he died instead of mankind. 1 


* John xi. 50, 51. + Rom. v. 7. 

t Daniel ix. 26. § John x. 15. 

|| Luke xxii. 19. and 1 Cor. xi. 24. 

{] Mark xiv. 24. and Luke xxii. 20. ** Rom. viii. 32. 
441 Cor. i. 13. Ba eit a i Cor! wilt itt 

2 Cor. v. 14. \||| 1 John iii. 16. 


{1 For the Scriptural references in this and several of the follow- 
ing heads, I am chiefly indebted to Taylor on the Atonement. 
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2. It is said that he died for our sins. 

To die for sin, has but one meaning in the scriptures. In 
the case of the sinner himself, to die for his own sins, uni- 
formly denotes, to suffer death as the pumshment of his sins. 
‘ But every one,” says Jeremiah, “shall die for lis own 
uniquity ; every man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth 
shall be set on edge.”* 

To die for the sin of another, also, in no solitary in- 
stance which I can find denotes, fo suffer death as an 
example to him, or for his reformation, or moral im- 
provement ; but in every case, either fo suffer death as 
amantfestation of the displeasure due to his sins, or 
to die instead of the sinner. ‘Thus in Ezechiel, “ The son 
hath walked in my statutes he shall not die for the iniquity 
of his father.” So also in the enquiry of Balak, “ Shall I 
give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin af my soul?” t—As these are all the pas- 
sages in which these two phrases are found, except those 
which relate to Christ; it is certain that the phrase to die 
for the sin of another, never denotes to die for his refor- 
mation, but to suffer death as the manifestation of anger 
due to his sin. . 

That Christ died for our sins, is taught in the most ex- 
plicit manner. It was predicted by Isaiah, “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniguities.” ‘The Lord hath laid on him the iniqutties 
of us all.” “ For the transgression of my people was he 
stricken.”§ It is declared with equal plainness in the 
New Testament. Pav says to the christians at Rome, 
“He was delivered for our offences ;”||—and again,— 
‘While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us ;”1—to 
the Corinthians, “ Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures :’**—and to the Galatians, ‘“‘ He gave him- 
self for our sins ;’++—while Perer declares “ Christ also 
hath once suffered for sin, the Just for the unjust.” {Tf 

From the uniform meaning of the phrase fo die for sin, 
it is therefore clear, that Christ’s dying for our sins de- 
notes,—not his suffering death for our reformation, but 
his suffering it, as the manifestation of the anger af God 
due to our sins. 


* Jer. xxxi. 30; and Ezechiel xviii. 26. + Ezech. xvii. 17. 
{ Mic. vi. 7. § Is. li. 5, 6. 8. 
|| Rom. iv. 25. 1 Rom. v- 8. 7 (Cov, Baytd: 


+ Gal. i. 4. tt 1 Pet. i, 18. 
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3. It is said that he died for the forgiveness or pardon 
of our sins. 

Forgiveness is remission of punishment ; and punish- 
ment is the manifestation of displeasure, on the part of a 
ruler against sin. That such is the scriptural use of these 
terms, the following passages will prove. JosHua said to 
the Israelites, “The Lord will not forgive your trans- 
gressions ; if ye forsake him, he will do you hurt, and 
consume you.” *—The consequence of God’s not forgiv- 
ing their sins, was his consuming them.—‘“ The Lord,” 
says the sacred historian, “sent the bands of the Chalde- 
ans against Judah, to destroy them, for the innocent blood, 
which Manasseh shed, which the Lord would not par- 
don :”+ so that God’s refusing to pardon the sin of Judah, 
was the cause of their destruction.—* Thou hast forgiven 
the iniquity of thy people,” says David, “thou hast turn- 
ed from the fierceness of thine anger.”t “ He that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost,” says our Lord, “ hath 
never forgiveness ; but isin danger af (Gr. evoyos; ob- 
noxius ; quitenetur quasi vinctus et obstrictus ; doomed 
to) eternal damnation.”§ Never to have forgiveness, is 
therefore the same thing, as, fo de doomed to eternal dam- 
natien. ; 

The forgiveness of our sins, denotes therefore the remission 
of their punishment ; and to die for the forgiveness of our 
sins, is the same thing as to die, that we may be delivered from 
the punshment of our sins. But did Curist die for the 
forgiveness or remission of our sins? At the institution of 
the Sacramental Supper, he gave an official and public ex- 
planation of the design of his death :—‘ This is my blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for many, for the re- 
mssion of sens.”|| ‘To the disciples after his resurrection 
he said, ‘‘ Thus it was necessary that the Christ should suf- 
fer, and rise from the dead, and that repentance and re- 
mussion of sins should be preached in his name among all 


* Josh. xxiv. 19, 20. + 2 Kings xxiv. 4. t Ps. Ixxxv. 1, 2. 


§ Mark ii. 29. See also Ps. Ixxviii. 38.—Lam, iii. 42, 43.—Heb. x. 
26, 27.—as well as the prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, where in every instance to forgive the sins of Israel, is 
explained to remove some evil brought on them for sin ; in other words, 
to avert punishment.—See also Ex. x. 17.—Is. lv. 7.—Jer. v. 7. 9, and 
Xvill. 23, and xxxvi. 3.—Mic. vii. 18.—Math. xii. 31.—Luke xii. 10. 
—Acts viii. 22,24.—Heb. x. 17, 18. 28, 29, 30. 5 


| Math. xxvi. 28. 
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nations.”* Pav often uses similar language. To the 
Romans he writes, “Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith on his blood, to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God :’+ and both to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, “In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins.”{ As therefore Curist 
died for the forgiveness of our sins, as forgiveness is the re- 
massion of punishment, and as punishment is the manifestation 
of the anger of God due to our sins ; it follows, that Curist 
died, in order that we might be saved from the punish- 
ment of our sins, or from that manifestation of the Divine 
displeasure, which they deserve. But if this be true, then, 
if he had not died we must have received the punishment 
due to our sins. Of course his sufferings are the reason 
why we do not suffer : in other words they are vicarious, 
or a subsittute for our punishment. 

4. It is said that he died as a sin-offering, and as a 
sacrifice for our sins. 

We need not here enter at large into the subject of 
sacrifice ; nor enquire what the Heathens meant, by the 
sacrifices. offered to their deities. Neither is it necessary 
to investigate the design of all the various kinds of sacri- 
fices, prescribed in the ceremonial law. Our attention 
will be confined to sacrifices for sin, or as they are 
usually called sin-offerings, and trespass-offerings ; and 
the design of these we shall learn from the Scriptures 
themselves :-—‘ 'To the Law and to the ‘T'estimony.” 

A sacrifice for sin was an animal slain, and offered 
to God, in behalf of the sinner; and the design of it 
is thus explained by the Lawgiver who prescribed it: “ If 
the whole congregation sin through ignorance, they shall 
offer a young bullock for the sin, and the bullock shall 
be killed before the Lord; and the priest shall make 
atonement for them, and z¢ shall be JSorgiven them.’§ “Tf 
a soul sin, and commit a trespass against the Lord; he 
shall bring a ram without blemish for a trespass- -offering, 
and it shall be forgiven him.’’|| 


* Luke xxiv. 46, 47. (curws cher wabay ray x escrov.) 


+ Rom. iii. 25. 
{ Eph. i. 7. and Col. i. 14.—See also 2 Cor. v. 19,21. and Heb. x. 
17118. § Lev. iv. 183—20. 


\| Lev. vi. 1. 5, 6. and many other passages in the Pentateuch. 
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By the very terms of the institution, therefore, a sin-of- 
fering, or a trespass-offering, was offered in sacrifice in 
order that the sins of the offerer might be forgiven: in 
other words that he might be delivered from the punish- 
ment of his sins. 

That the writers of the New Testament understood the 
subject in this manner, is certain. We are told in the 
epistle to the Hebrews—“ By the Law, almost all things 
are purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood 
is no remission :”* i. e. no deliverance from the punish- 
ment of sin. The Apostle, in this passage, not only de- 
clares that sacrifices were offered for the pardon of sin ; 
but that there was no pardon, no remission of punishment, 
without the shedding of blood. In the following chap- 
ter he declares, “ Now where remission of these (of sins 
and iniquities) is, there is no more offering for sin :’>+— 
in other words, where the sins of the worshipper are 7e- 
mitted, he need offer no farther sacrifice on account of 
them :—showing most conclusively, that if his sins had 
not been forgiven, he must have offered sacrifice in order 
that they might be forgiven; and that his offering, or his 
not offering, a sacrifice for sin, was the turning point of 
his pardon, or his punishment. Again he says, “If we 
sin wilfully, after we have come to the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a 
certain fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion :’[—in other words, if a sinner has gone so far in 
provoking God, that no more sacrifice fox his sins can be 
accepted, then he has nothing before him but fiery indig- 
nation ; i. e. his sins cannot be forgiven, nor their punish- 
ment remitted. The design of sin offerings or sacrifices 
for sin, was therefore to procure the forgiveness of sin, 
or the remission of its punishment. 

But was Christ a Sacrifice for sin, or a Stn-offering ? 
Isaiah predicted that he should be : “ Thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin.”§ 'To the Corinthians, Paul writes, 
“ He hath made him to be sin (apegriav, a sin-offering||) for 


* Heb. ix. 22. + Heb. x. 18. 
t Heb. x. 26, 27. ; 
§ Is. lili. 10. ves, the customary Hebrew word for trespass-offering. 


|| The word Auaeria, in the Greek of the Septuagint, in at least 
114 instances, denotes a sin-offering ; and is the customary render- 
dering of axon the Hebrew word for sin-offering. As likewise, Christ 
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us, who knew no sin:”* and to the Ephesians, ‘“ Christ 
also hath loved us, and given himself for us, an offering and 
a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” To the 
Hebrews he often declares this truth—“ Christ needeth not 
daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice first for his 
own sins and then for the people’s, for this he did once, when he 
offered up himself.” “ Now once in the end of the world, 
hath he appeared to put away sin, by the sacrifice of himself.’ 
Christ was once offered, to bear the sins of many.”||—“ This 
man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sin, forever sat 
down on the right hand of God.” 

As therefore Curist died as a Sacrifice for the sins of 
‘men, or as a Sin-offering for us; and as the design of 
sacrifices for sin or sin-offerings, was to procure the for- 
giveness of sins, or the remission of their punishment ; it 
follows that the design of Christ’s death was to procure the 
JSorgiveness of our sins, or the remission of their punish- 
ment. 

This truth is strikingly illustrated and enforced by Paut, 
when he calls Christ, “ Our Passover.” The word MOH, 
(Ilacya, Passover,) denotes both the day, on which the 
feast was celebrated ; and the lamb, sacrificed at the feast. 
The latter is obviously its meaning wherever mention is 
made of killing the passover ;** of sacrificing the pass- 
over ;¢} of roasting the passover ;{{ and of eating the 
passover.§§ As here applied to Curist, it will be admitted 
to have the latter meaning: the allusion being most cer- 
knew no sin, he was not made to be sin for us, unless in one of these 
three senses, either, 1. That our sins were so transferred to him that 
he became guilty of them; which will not be admitted ; or 2. That 


he became an offering for sin ; or 3. That God treated hum as a sin- 
ner for us. ‘The two last meanings are substantially the same. 


*2 Cor. v.21. + Eph. v. 2. 
t Heb. vii. 27. § Heb. ix. 26. 
|| Heb. ix. 28. 1 Heb. x. 12. 


¥* Ag in Ex. xii. 21; 2 Chron. xxx. 15.17; xxxv. 1. J1; Ezra vi. 
20; Mark xiv. 12, and Luke xxii. 7. 


++ Ex. xi. 27-5 xxiii. 18; xxxiv.25 ;Deut. xvi. 2. 4, 5,65 and L Cor. 
v. 7. 


tt2 Chron. xxxv. 13. 


§§ Ex. xii. 12; 2Chron. xxx. 18; Math. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12; 
Luke xxii. 8. 11. 15, and John xviii. 28, In all twenty-five instances. 
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tainly not to the day of the feast, but to the damé that 
was sacrificed for it. 

To understand this allusion, we must remember that, on 
the evening of that night, in which God was to manifest 
the fierceness of his anger against the Egyptians,—the 
night preceding the departure and deliverance of the Is- 
raelites—they were directed in every house fo sacrifice &@ 
lamb, and sprinkle its blood upon the door-posts ; that 
wherever the blood of the paschal lamb—che passover—_ 
was thus sprinkled, God passed over those houses and their 
inhabitants, and did not visit them with his vengeance ; while 
on those Israelites, whose houses were not thus sprinkled, 
his vengeance fell, as it did on the Egyptians. ‘The blood 
of the passover, (the paschal lamb) was therefore shed, 
that those who were sprinkled with it might be passed over 
in the hour of vengeance, or might be delivered from the 
anger of God. 

As the deliverance of Israel from the bondage of Egypt, 
and their settlement in the land of promise, represented the 
deliverance of the church of God from sin, and their estab- 
lishment in “a better country, even a heavenly ;” we can 
easily understand the Apostle when he calls the blood of 
Curist “ the blood of sprinkling ;” and when he says, 
““Curist our passover (our paschal lamb) was sacrificed 
for us.”*—The true “ Israel of God,” those who are sprin- 
kled with “the blood of sprinkling,’+—the blood of 
Curist “our paschal lamb,” “the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world”—will be passed over, or 
be saved from the vengeance of God, when it shall fall on 
the world of the ungodly. 

It is said that the passover, or paschal lamb, was not a 
sacrifice. When, however, we remember that it was a 
lamb, slain, and offered to God; that the sacred writers 
speak familiarly of sacrificing the passover ;[ and that the 
Apostle, in this very passage, says “ Christ, our Passover, 
was sacrificed, etuby, for us ; we cannot be ata loss on this 
point.—It is also said that if the paschal lamb was a sacri- 
fice, it was not @ sacrifice for sin, or a sin-offering. 'To 
this it is sufficient to reply, 1. That although it is not ex- 


* 1 Cor. v. 7. + Heb. xii. 24. 
, { Ex. xii. 27; xxiii.18; xxxiv.25; Deut. xvi. 2.4, 5,6; 1Cor. v. 


§ ©ve isthe appropriate Greek verb for, to sacrifice. 
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pressly called a sacrifice for sin in its institution, yet it is 
declared to have had the same efficacy,—that of saving 
him who offered it from the wrath of God :—“ And the 
blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses where ye 
are ; and when J see the blood, 1 will pass over you, and the 
plague shall not be upon you to destroy you.”*—2. That 
we. prove Christ to have beena Sacrifice for sin, or a Sin- 
offering ,—not because he is called our passover, but—be- 
cause, in numerous passages, it is expressly said, that he 
was @ sacrifice for sin and a sin-offering.t 

5. It is said that the Death of Christ was an tone- 
ment for the sins of men. 

The word To Arong, is in the Hebrew 955 ; and sig- 
nifies, 1. To cover, to overlay. This is probably its origi- 
nal meaning.{—And because sins are metaphorically cov- 
ered, or hidden from the sight, when they are forgiven, it 
denotes, 2. To forgive, to be merciful to.\—Hence, as a 
causative verb, it denotes, 3. Zo procure forgiveness, to 
expiate, to make atonement ; and is the word, in the ori- 
ginal of the old Testament, uniformly answering to the 
phrase, to make atonement.|| 


* Lev. xu. 13. 
+ See the passages referred to in pp. 29, 30. 


{ In this sense it occurs Gen. vi. 14, “thou shalt pitch (cover) at ;” 
and, as a noun, in the same sense denotes pitch, “so called from its 
use for smearing, covering.” (Gesenius.}—In a similar sense in Is. 
xxviii. 18. Your covenant shall be disannulled, “ blotted out, eblite- 
rated, because a writing was thus covered by drawing the style over 
it.” (Gesenius.)—In a similar sense, as a noun, it denotes a village, 
in 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. Cant. vi. 11. Neh. vi. 2; and Ezek. xxxviii. 
13, became obscure, hidden :—Snow and hoar-frost, as covering the 
ground, in Ex. xvi. 14; Job. xxxviii. 29; Ps. cxlvii. 16:—The alhen- 
na in Cant. vil. 11. (Gr. xuzpo, Eng. Tr. camphor, or cypress-tree :) 
and a bribe in 1 Sam. xii. 3——Amos v. 12, because a bribe covers the 
eyes. 


§ As denoting to forgive, it is used Deut. xxi. 8, 8; xxxii. 43. ; 
2 Chron. xxx. 18; Ps. Ixv. 3; Ixxvili. 38; Ixxix. 9; Prov. xvi. 6; 
Is. vi. 7; xxiv. 14; xxvii. 9; and Jer. xviii. 23. In several of these 
passages it is rendered purge and cleanse. 


|| To make atonement, to exprate, is its customary meaning. As @ 
verb, in the following passages, it is translated, to make atonement, 
Ex. xxix. 33. 36, 37; xxx. 10, 10. 15,16; xxxii. 30; Lev. i. 4; iv. 
20, 26. 31.353 Vv. 6. 10. 13. 16. 185 wi..7 3 vii 75 Wa 84 3 1X!'45 75 x. 
17; xu. 7,8; xiv. 18, 19, 20, 21. 29. 31. 53; xv.15. 30; xvi. 6. 10, 11. 
16, 17, 17, 18. 24. 27. 30. 32, 33, 33, 33, 34; xvii. 11, 11; xix. 22.— 
Num. v. 8;'vi. 113 viii. 12. 19. 21; xv. 25. 28, 28; xvi. 46, 47; xxv. 


‘The Offerings, mentioned as presented for atonement, 
were different in different cases. 

1. When an ox gored a man to death, if the owner 
knew that he was wont to push in times past ; the general 
law required him to be put to death; but there were cir- 
cumstances in which he might pay a sum of money “ for 
the ransom of his life.”* If the person gored were a free- 
. man, the amount to be paid was to be determined by the 
ordinary tribunals; but in the case of @ servant it was re- 
sularly thirty shekels of silver. As the mzzdct in the case 
of a servant went to his master, it is probable that in the 
case of a freeman it went to the surviving relatives. 

2. Whenever a census was taken of the children of Is- 
rael, every man of twenty years and upwards, was required 
to bring half a shekel to the priests “ for the service of the 
tabernacle of the congregation.”+ ‘The service of the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation required, every day, the of- 


13; xxviii. 22.30; xxix. 5; xxxi. 50; 2 Sam. xxi. 3; 1 Chron. vi. 
49 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 24; Neh. x. 33. 

As a@ noun, it is rendered Atonement in Ex. xxix. 36; xxx. 10. 16; 
Lev. xxiii. 27, 28; xxv.9; Num. v. 8; xxix. 11. 

As a verb, it is used in a similar sense, in Num. xxxv. 33; 1 Sam. iii. 
14; Ez. xliii. 20. 26. where it is translated to purge, to cleanse: in 
Lev. vi. 30; viii. 15; xvi. 20; Ez. xlv. 15. 17. 20; Dan. ix. 24, where 
it is rendered to reconcile, to make reconciliation, and should be ren- 
dered to make atonement:—in Gen. xxxii. 20; Prov. xvi. 14; Ezek. 
xvi. 63, where it is rendered to pacify, to appease, because an atone- 
ment, an expiation procures forgiveness, or pacifies anger. 

As @ noun, it is used in a similar sense, in Num. xxxv. 3], 32. where 
it is rendered satisfaction :—in Ex. xxi. 30. where it is rendered a 
sum of money, i.e. a fine as giving satisfaction for an injury :—in Ex. 
xxx. 12; Job. xxxiii. 24; xxxvi. 18; Ps. xlix. 7; Prov. vi. 35; xiii. 8 ; 
xxi. 18; Is. xliii. 3. where it is rendered a ransom, and in all but the 
two last denotes a ransom for the life, because an atonement released 
or ransomed from punishment :—in Ex. xxv. 17, 18, 19, 20, 20, 20. 22; 
BAX XXX gS XXXV. LE s XXXvil, Oy :4,:8:.95.9 3) xxxix So, cw Les Lea 
xvi. 2, 2. 13, 14, 15, 15; Num. vii. 89; where it is rendered (Sept. 
(saxcrnpiov mercy-seat, i. e. the place of expration, or of receiving par- 
don :—and in Amos ix. 1. (sn53, by mistake for nnp>) where it is ren- 
dered altar, or that on which the atoning sacrifice is offered. 

‘Thus of the 154 instances, in which the word occurs, 13 appear to 
refer directly to its original meaning, to cover; 12 to the second 
meaning, to forgive; and 129 to the third, to make atonement. Of 
these last 80 are rendered Atonement in our version, and 49 by nouns 
or verbs of a cognate signification. ; 


* Ex. xxi. 28—30. 
+ x, xxx. 12—16. and Numbers xxxi. 48-—54. 
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fering of a demb of the first year every morning for a burnt- 
offering, and of another every evening; and with each 
lamb a tenth deal of four, mingled with the fourth part of 
a hin of beaten o7/, and the fourth part of an hin of wine ;* 
and in addition to these, there were very expensive weekly, 
monthly, and yearly sacrifices for the whole congregation, 
The money given for this service was called “the atone- 
ment-money of the children of Israel”+ and was “ given by 
every man unto the Lord for the ransom of his life, when 
thus numbered, that there might be no plague among them, 
when they were numbered.”{ As it went to the service of 
the tabernacle, and thus furnished the sin-offerings and 
burnt-offerings which made atonement for the whole peo- 
ple ; it might well be called “ the atonement-money of the 
children of Israel.” | 

3. An individual, for the following offences—for not 
disclosing the truth, when adjured as a witness ; for touch- 
ing a carcase; for touching an unclean person; and for 
unintentionally neglecting to do what he had sworn;—if he 
was so poor that he could not bring @ lamd, nor even two 
turtle-doves, nor two young pigeons ;—was directed to 
bring the tenth part af an ephah of fine flour for a sin- 
offering ; and the priest took a handful of it, and burnt it ~ 
on the altar, as a sin offering, and the priest made an atone- 
ment for him as touching his sin; and it was forgivenhim.§ 
Had he been able to bring a dumb, he would have been re- 
quired to offer it as a sin-oflering to make atonement ; or 
could he have brought the ¢wo doves, or pigeons, one would 
have been offered as a@ sin-offering, and the other as a 
burnt-offering, to make atonement.|| As he could do 
neither, the flour, on account of his extreme poverty, was 
accepted, instead of the regular sin-offering—a mere sub- 
stitute for the animal sacrifice which he otherwise must 
have offered for his sins. But, because God accepts the 
solitary prayer of the sick man on his bed, as hzs worship 
on the sabbath ; does it therefore follow, that solitary wor- 
ship, and not the worship of the sanciuary, is the worship 
of the sabbath. If not, neither can it be alleged from this 
exception in an extreme case that atonement could be 
made without sacrifice. 


* Ex. xxix. 388—42. + Ex. xxx. 16. 
{ Ex. xxx. 12. See Selden, De Jure Nat. et Gent. Inb. ii. c. 8. 
§ Lev. v. 11—14. || Lev. v. 6, 7. 
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_ 4, In the revolt of Koran the congregation had united, 
the anger of God was kindled, and the people were 
falling dead before it. In this emergency Moses said to 
Aaron “Take a censer, and put fire therein from off the 
altar,and put on incense, and go quickly unto the congre- 
gation, and make an atonement for them ; for rach ts gone 
out from the Lorn; the plague is begun!” Aaron did 
so, “and he put on incense, and made an atonement, and 
stood between the living and the dead; and the plague 
was stayed.”* Had there been time, Aaron was required to 
bring the two goats for a sin-offering, and a ram for @ 
burnt-offering to the door of the tabernacle, and kill one 
of the goats, and the ram: and to take a censer full of 
coals from off the altar, and put the incense on the fire, that 
the cloud of incense might cover the mercy-seat ; and then 
to take the blood of the goat, and sprinkle it with. his fin- 
ger on the altar, and then to confess the sins of the people 
on the head of the other goat, and send him away into the 
wilderness.+ All this required time, and supposed the high 
priest to have leisure to dort. But, in the existing emer- 
gency, when the people were dying by thousands, Moses, 
being divinely instructed for the given case, and believing 
that God will have mercy and not sacrifice, and that God re- 
guireth of aman, according to what he hath, and not according 
to what he hath not, very wisely directed Aaron to omit what 
he could not do, towards making the atonement for the peo- 
ple—the sacrifice of the ram and of one goat, the sprinkling 
with its blood, and the sending forth of the other; and to 
do what he could do—to take the censer, and the holy fire, 
and to burn the sweet incense, that God might accept it 
for an atonement. , But can this case of awful necessity, 
when, and that too within the space of a few moments, 
fourteen thousand seven hundred were dead, before Aaron 
could finish doing what he did do by way of atonement ;— 
can it prove that the regular Levitical atonement was made . 
merely by incense, or that the victims, the sacrificed goat and 
ram, both prescribed as an essential part of the atonement 
im the same law which prescribed the censer, the fire, and 
the meense, did not constitute a part of the atonement? 
Because Christ did not direct the thief on the cross to be 
baptized when he professed his faith in him ; does it there- 
fore follow that it is not our duty to be baptized, as well as 
to believe ? 


* Numbers xvi. 41—50. + Lev. xvi. 5—22, 
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The three last are all the instances which I have been 
able to find, in which it can be even supposed that an 
atonement was made ¢o God, without the sacrifice of life. 
in the first, the money thus paid by the whole nation, 
bought the animals for the service of the tabernacle ; 
which when sacrificed made an atonement. Of course, 
though it was called the atonement-money, yet the atone- 
ment was not made without the sacrifice of life. And 
when the individual, as he paid it to procure the burnt-of- 
fering and the sin offering, to make atonement, was told 
that it was “ for the ransom of his life,” he was most af- 
fectingly reminded, that his life was forfeit, and that the 
life of the animal was sacrificed instead of his own. In 
the second, the individual was told that the law required 
a lamb, for a sin-offering to make atonement for him, but 
that, on account of his utter inability to furnish it, or even 
fwo doves, God was pleased to accept the jine flour as a 
sin offering. On the third I need make no comments. 
These cases, I think, will satisfy no one that the Levitical 
atonement did not imply the substitution of a life: as 
that of the man gored by an ox was not an example of an 
atonement made to God, but amere pecuniary satisfac- 
tion to the survivors: while of the three last the first 
was a case of money paid to procure the sacrifices which 
made atonement; and the second and third were cases, 
in which sacrifices were expressly required for sin-offerings 
to make atonement, but, owing to extreme necessity, could 
not be procured. 

5. In two instances atonement is represented as made 
by the sacrifice of human life. When the people began 
to commit whoredom with the women of Moab, and the 
fierce anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and 
the plague was begun ; Zimri, a prince of Simzon, brought 
his Midianitish woman into the midst of the camp before 
_ Moses and the people, as they were assembled to weep 
and to humble themselves at the door of the tabernacle, 
on account of this very sin. And when Mosss called on 
the judges to slay every one his man of. them that were 
thus guilty, Puineuas, the grandson of Aaron, rose up, 
and took his javelin, and thrust both of them through ; 
and the plague was stayed, after twenty four thousand had 
died. And God blessed him, ‘because he was zealous 
for his God, and made an atonement for the children of 
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Israel.”* Here the life of the guilty persons was the 
atonement. ‘The anger of God was really manifested 
against them, instead AA being manifested, as it usually was 
typically, against the life of the animal offered as a sacrifice 
for sin. 

The other case was the following. ‘The Israelites had 
sworn to the Gibeonites, by Josuua, to preserve them ; yet 
“‘ Saul and his bloody house” in their zeal for Israel had 
slain them. For this, God sent a famine on Israel; and 
Davin, on enquiring the reason of the Lord, was answered, 
‘It is for Saul and his bloody house, because he slew the 
Gibeonites.” He then assembled the Gibeonites, and ask- 
ed them, ‘ What shall I do for you and wherewith shall 1 
make the atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance of 
the Lord. And the Gibeonites said ‘ Let seven men of 
the sons of him, who plotted against us to destroy us, be de- 
livered unto us; and we will hang them up unto the Lord 
in Gibeah of Saul.f ‘The atonement here spoken of was 
made by the sacrifice of the life of seven of the guilty - 
family ; but it was an atonement ¢o the Gibeonites: a 
satisfaction for the murders inflicted on them by Saul and 
his bloody house ; just as every criminal makes an atone- 
ment, a satisfaction to the violated laws of his country 
when he suffers their penalty. 

These two cases however, although they explain the 
general nature of Atonement, yet exhibit the word rather 
in the way of accommodation, than in its strict Levitical 
import. But we are now prepared to learn its offictal ap- 
propriate meaning, when used to explain the actual effica- 
cy of the sacrifices appointed in the ceremonial code of 
the Israelites. 

Here it may be proper to enquire, when an animal was 
sacrificed to make atonement, im what did the atonement, 
consist ? This question is directly and formally answered 
in the law itself: “ The life of the flesh is in the blood; 
and I have given it you upon the altar to make an atone- 
ment, for your souls; (dives, po nwa 3) for it is THE 
BLOOD, that maketh an atonement for the life.”{ Here 
it is expressly said that the blood maketh the atonement, 


because THE LIFE is in the blood. ‘The atonement there- 
fore consists in the shedding of the blood, as the seat of 


* Numbers xxv. 1—13. +2 Sam. xxi. 1—9, 
} Lev. xvii. 11. 
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the life; m other words, it consists in the cutting off of 
life, or the infliction of death. | 

The Levitical law gave directions with regard to sacri- 
fices for atonement in the following cases : 

1. Inthe case of Diseases. (1.) For recovery from leprosy. 
The priest taking two birds, was to sacrifice one, and 
sprinkle the leper with blood, and let the other bird loose. 
And the priest was to offer three lambs, for a trespass-offer- 
mg, a sin-offering, and a burnt-offering; and sprinkle the 
blood of the first on the leper, and make an atonement.* 
(2.) For recovery from a running issue, the priest was to 
offer one turtle-dove or pigeon for a sin-offering, and another 
for a burnt-offering.+ (3.) In the case of puerpery. The 
priest was to bring a lamb for a burnt-offering, and a pigeon, 
or turtle-dove for a sin offering to the door of the taber- 
nacle, and sacrifice them and make atonement; and the 
mother was cleansed.{ (4.) For a house infected with lep- 
rosy. ‘The priest taking two birds was to sacrifice one, 
and sprinkle the house with its blood, and let the other 
loose.§ The very language of the law, in these, cases, 
led the diseased person to regard diseases as the fruit of 
sim; and, in those which were peculiarly painful and de- 
filing, God required him when recovered, not only to pre- 
sent a thank-offering, but by a sacrifice for sin to make an 
atonement for his sins, of which he had thus been most 
affectingly and solemnly reminded, and thus distinctly to 
acknowledge, what was most true, that he deserved death at 
the hands of God. ‘That the Jews regarded the subject in 
this light, is obvious not only from the language of scrip- 
ture, but from the uniform testimony of their distinguished 
writers. || 


* Lev. xiv. 4—7, 10-20. + Lev. xv. 14, 15. 29, 30. 
} Lev. xii. 6,'7. § Lev. xiv. 51—53. 


|| “ In the opinion of all the Jewish writers ofeminence even those 
cases of defilement which were involuntary, such as leprosy, child- 
bearing, &c. uniformly implied an idea of guilt. Thus Abarbanel, 
speaking of the case of puerpery in the 12th of Leviticus, says that 
“without committing sin, no one is ever exposed to suffering ; that it is 
a principle with the Jewish Doctors that there is no pain, without 
crime ; and that therefore, the woman who had endured the pains of 
child-birth was required to offer a piacular sacrifice.” In the case of 
the leper in Lev. xiv. he remarks that the sin-offering was enjoined 
“because the whole of the Mosaic religion being founded on this 
principle that whatever befals any human creature is the result of pro- 
vidential appointment, the leper must consider his malady as a judi- 
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2. In cases of Ceremonial Uncleanness, (1) Touching 
the carcase of an unclean beast.* (2) ‘Touching the un- 
cleanness of men.t ‘These persons need only wash to be 
clean, unless they entered the sanctuary ;[ but, in that 
case, were required to offer a lamb for a sin-offering, to 
make atonement. ‘The reason given for this was, that the 
sanctuary was most holy, that no one who was impure 
could enter it without profaning it, and that every one who 
thus entered it was sentenced ‘to be cut off from among 
his people,” unless he offered a sin-offering to make atone- 
ment.§ (3) In the case of the Nazarite.|| A Nazarite was 
bound by a vow, during the days of his separation, 1. To 
abstain wholly from wine and the fruit of the vine.7 2. 
Not to shave his head.** 3. Not to come near any dead 
body, even that of his father or mother, or any other thing 
that might communicate ceremonial uncleanness.++—lfhe 
was present with a dead body, even by accident, as in the 
case of sudden death ; it was regarded as sin and he was 
required after seven days cleansing to offer two turtle doves, 
one for a sin-offering and one for a burnt offering, to make 
atonement for him, for that he senned by the dead.{{ He was 
then to shave his head and commence his days of separa- 
tion anew. To be present with a dead body, was a ceremonial 
sin, and therefore to be thus purged. And the reason of 
this precept, says Abarbanel, (Preface to the book of Le- 
viticus, chap. xiv.), was ‘to make men very cautious how 
they contracted any defilement.” 


cial infliction for some transgression.” Magee on Atonement and Sa- 
crifice, N. Y. Ed. p. 154.—That this principle is correct and scriptu- 
ral is certain; for although we cannot learn the comparative sins of 
men from the dispensations of the present life, nor conclude that the 
afflicted are greater sinners than the prosperous, as the Jews did, 
with regard to those who were crushed by the tower of Siloam ; yet 
nothing is more certain than that we are taught in the Scriptures to 
regard every species of suffering as the legitimate fruit of sin ; to 
view the sufferings which we ourselves endure as _ chastisements for 
our personal sins ; and to acknowledge that we have merited far 
more than we receive. See Ontram on Sacrifices, Eng. Tr. D.1.C. 
12. §§ 6, 7. “ 


* Lev. v. 2. t Lev. v. 3. 
{ Lev. xi. 28. 40, and'Num. xix. 13. 19, 20: 

§ Lev. Vii. 20, 21, and Num. xix. 18. 20. 

|| Num. vi. 4 Num. vi. 3, 4. 
*® Nun.) Vis: tt Num. vi. 6, 7 
tt Num. vi. 9—12. 
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3. In the case-of Consecrations.(1) Of the priests. To 
consecrate Aaron and his sons, Moses offered a bullock for 
a sin-offering, and two rams for a burnt-offering ; putting 
the blood of the bullock on the horns of the altar, 
sprinkling the blood of one of the rams round about the 
altar, and that of the other on the persons and garments 
of Aaron and his sons, to make atonement for them.* 
(2.) Of the altar,and the tabernacle. Moses was directed 
to sacrifice a bullock every day for seven days to make 
atonement upon the altar.t 

4. For sins of ignorance.{ (1.) Of the priests. (2.) Of 
the whole congregation. In each of these cases a bullock 
for a sin-offering, to make atonement. (3.) Of a ruler. 
(4.) Of one of the common people :—for each a kid of the 
goats for a sin-offering for his sin, to make atonement.|| 
(5.) For a sin of ignorance in the holy things of the Lord, 
a ram for a trespass-offering to make atonement.1 

These sins were not those in which the ignorance was in- 
vincible, and where the law of God in the given case could 
not be known; but the ignorance was voluntary and there- 
fore criminal.** The language of the Law proves this. 
“Tf any one sin through ignorance, while he doeth some- 
what against any of the commandments of the Lord, which 
ought not to be done, and is guilty.”++ They were opposed to 
presumptuous sins, and were committed involuntarily, unpru- 
dently or by mistake.{{ 'Three things were necessary to con- 
stitute the sin; 1. It was something prohibited, and not a sin 
of omission. 'The language is “ concerning things which ought 


* Ex. xxix. 10—33. 

+ Ex. xxix. 36, 37, and xxx. 10, and Lev. xvi. 15—19. 

+ Lev. iv. and Num. xv. 27--29. 

§ Lev. iv. 3. 13. 20. 

|| Lev. iv. 22. 26, 27. 35. . 7 Lev. v. 15, 16. 


** They were sins committed in ignorance, just in the same man- 
ner as the Jews are represented, in Acts ui. 17, to have crucified 
Christ xara avo, through ignorance; just as Paul ascribes all the 
wickedness of the heathens to the ignorance that was in them (die cv 
ayo) because of the hardness of their hearts; and as Peter calls 
their sinful lusts, «v avo eribupucuc, lusts in ignorance. Magee on At. 
and Sac. 191, 192. 


tt Lev. iv. 27. 


tt Schleusner. Thesau. in LXX. axcucws, non sponte, imprudenter, 
per errorem. 
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not to be done.” 2. It was done not wilfulty. 3. It was not 
for transgression in thought, but in external act: “ and shall 
do against any of them.”* 

5. For individual sins of greater aggravation. (1.) Fora 
witness to keep back the truth, when the judge adjured 
him by an oath to disclose it. He was to bring a lamb fox 
a trespass-offering to make atonement.t—(2.) For fraud, 
breach of trust, lying, false-swearing, and fraudulent 
detention of the property of others. 'The offender was 
not only to make restitution, and add a fifth ; but to bring a 
ram for a drespass-offering to make atonement.{—(3.) For 
sinfully neglecting to perform, what he had bound himself 
by an oath to perform. He was to bring a lamb for @ 
trespass-offering, to make atonement.§—(4.) For impuri- 
ty with a woman betrothed. He was to bring a ram for a@ 
trespass-offering, to make atonement.|| 

6. For the sins of the Priests, on the day of Atonement. 
A young bullock was offered for a sin-offering and a ram 
for a burnt-offering : the blood being sprinkled on, and e- 
fore the mercy-seat to make atonement for them. 

7. For the sins of the congregation at large. (1.) On the 
day of Atonement. The Great day of Atonement was an 
annual celebration : a day of humiliation appointed on the 
tenth day ofthe seventh month. It was “ for all the iniqui- 
ties of the children of Israel and all their transgressions in 
all their sins, to make atonement for them.” The high priest 
was directed to take a ram for a burnt-offering, and two 
kids of the goats for a sin-offering, to present them to the 
Lord before the door of the tabernacle ; to take a censer 
full of fire from the altar, and put sweet incense upon it 
within the veil, that the cloud of incense might cover the 
mercy-seat ; to sacrifice the ram and one of the goats, and 
sprinkle the altar and make atonement, to confess the sins 
of the people on the head of the other, and then send him 
away loaded with the sins of the people into the wilder- 
ness.—(2.) In the cases of the rebellion of Coran, and of 
the sin of the people with the women of Moab, atonement 
was made for the people. These cases have been already 
sufficiently examined. 


* Lev. iv. 27. + Lev. v. 1. 


t Lev. vi. 17. § Lev. v. 4. 
| Lev. xix. 20—23. 
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There were various sins, for which no sin-offering was 
pointed out ; and for which no atonement could be made, 
but by ¢he destruction of the sinner’s life. The law point- 
ed out no atonement for murder, adultery, incest and vari- 
ous other species of impurity, filial impiety, or idolatry. In 
the case of murder, it is.expressly said, “Moreover ye shall 
take no atonement (3) for the life of a murderer, who 
is guilty of death ; for blood it defileth the land; and to 
the land no atonement shall be made, ( IDIIND aN 54) for 
the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that 
shed it.”*—In the case also of the children of Eli, it is said, 
“The iniquity of Eli’s house shall never be atoned for, 
(53°) by sacrifice or offering.” 

What then was the efficacy of an Atonement. 

The owner of the unruly ox, paid a sum of money as a 
civil penalty “for the ransom of his life.’ In the case of 
numbering the people it was atonement-money paid, by 
each man, “ for the ransom of his life.” In the case of the 
Gibeonites, the anger of God was turned away, and the 
famine prevented. In the various cases of recovery from 
disease, the sins of the individual were forgiven. In the 
cases of ceremonial uncleanness, the ceremonial sins of the 
individual were pardoned ; and without making the pre- 
scribed atonement it is expressly said that the individual 
“ shall be cut off from Israel.” In the case of consecra- 
tions, it procured the pardon of the priests and the levites. 
In every case of a sin of ignorance, where atonement was 
made, as well as in every case of more aggravated sins, 
the sin was forgiven. On the great day of Atonement it 
procured the forgiveness of “all the iniquities, and all the 
transgressions in all the sins” of both priests and people, 
for the preceding year. ‘This language is universal, in- 
cluding every offence which was capable of expiation. In 
the case of Conran, as soon as Aaron had made atone- 
ment; as well as in that of the Moabitish women, when 
Puinenas had made atonement; the plague was stayed, 
and the people ceased to die; and in the latter God said of 
Puinenas, “ He hath “ turned my wrath away from the chil- 
dren of Israel, that I consumed them not—he was zealous for 
his God and made an atonement for the children of Israel. In 
addition to this it is said, in the official explanation of the 
nature and design of the Atonement, “ For the life of the 


* Numbers xxxv. 31. 33. 
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flesh is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the 
altar, to make an atonement for your lives; for it is the 
blood, that maketh an atonement for the life.” If then, by 
the phrase vicarious suffering, we denote any evil inflicted on 
one being’, to expiate the sin of another, that is, to save the other 
from punishment, and procure the pardon of his sins ; then it is 
certain, that the sufierings and death ofthe animals, sacri- 
ficed to make atonement under the Levitical Dispensation, 
were in the strictest sense vicarious. In other words, in the’ 
sufferings inflicted on the animal in taking away his life, 
there was a typical manifestation of the anger of God, which 
was instead of the real manifestation of it in the punish- 
ment of the sinner; and the former was accepted by God 
‘in lieu of the latter. 

But is it declared in the Scriptures, that the Dearn or 
CuRisT WAS AN ATONEMENT FOR THE SINS OF MEN? ‘The 
assertion, that this is no where said, has been often made ; 
and with a rashness, which can be excused on no other 
supposition, than that those who make it, have looked no 
farther than to the words of the English Version. 

It is here distinctly admitted, that the word Atonement, 
is found but once in the English New 'Testament,—Rom. 
v. 11, ‘“ By whom we have now received the atonement ;”— 
and that the original, tyv uetTeAAeyyy, ought not to have 
been rendered the atonement, but reconciliation. Let 
us then examine whether it is not asserted, in both testa- 
ments, that the death of Christ was an atonement for sin. 

In the vision of Danien, relating to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, the ange! Gasrre. informs him, “ Seventy weeks 
are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city,— 
to finish the transgressions, and to make an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, (in the Hebrew, 
iw 9555) and to make atonement for miquity,) and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness.” ‘To whom this refers, 
the following verses explain : ‘‘ Know therefore and under- 
stand, that, from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to rebuild Jerusalem, unto THe Messin the 
Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks ; 
and after the threescore and two weeks shall the Mrssian 
be cut off but not for himself; and he shall confirm the 
covenant with many for one week; and in the midst of the 
week, the sacrifice and the oblation shall cease.” Here 
then it is expressly asserted that, when the Messiah shali 


be cut off, but not for himself, he shall make Atonement for in- 
aguity. ; 

We will now examine the state of the fact with regard 
to the New Testament. ‘The word 3 we have seen, oc- 
curs in the Old Testament in 154 instances; i3 of which 
refer to its original meaning, to cover; 12 to its second 
meaning, fo forgive; and 129 to its usual meaning, to 
make atonement, of which 80 are rendered atonement, or to 
make atonement in our version, and 49 by nouns or verbs 
of a cognate signification. . In the Greek of the Septuagint 
953 is rendered by the verbs sAgouowes, and exiAucnopat, 
both meaning, to make atonement, to propitiate, in 81 in- 
stances ; and by their derivative nouns in 39 more ;* and 
by the words, AuTpov and era Doow, both denoting atonement, 
ransom, and adAruywe substitute in 10 :t,—in all 130. These 
facts are sufficient to prove that the words :Avcvopet and 
eLiAaonopes, as verbs, and their derivatives sAucpos, exiAuc- 


* EZnacnoucs, to make atonement, occurs in 78 instances : Gen. xxxii. 
20; Ex. xxx. 10. 15,16; xxxii. 29; Lev.i. 4; iv. 20. 26. 31. 35; v.6. 
10218.:16518 3) vi. 6.80. 375 vit. 15.5843 ix. 7,7 sx 17S xi 7e8 s 
xiv. 18, 19. 21. 29. 31. 53; xv. 15. 29; xvi. 6. 10, 11. 16, 17, 17, 18. 20. 
24. 27. 30. 32, 33, 33, 33, 34; xvii. 11, 11; xix. 22; xxiii. 28; Num. 
v. 8; vi. 11; viii. 13. 19. 21; xv. 23. 26, 26; xvi. 46, 47; xxv. 13. 31. 
50; xxxv. 33; Deut. xxi. 8; 1 Kings iii. 14; 2 Kings xxi. 3; 1 Chron. 
vi. 49; 2 Chron. xxix. 24; xxx. 19; Neh. x. 33; Prov. xvi. 15; 
Ezek. xvi. 62; xliii. 20. 26; xlv. 15. 17.20; Dan. ix. 24.—Rénace, 
Atonement, occurs in Num. xxix. 11.—Efpacus, Atonement, in 1 Kings 
xii. 3, and Ps. xlvill. 7 3 Eftacycs, Atonement, in Ex. xxx. 10; 
Lev. xxiii. 27,28; xxv. 9, and 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. 

Taarxopcctt, Fo make Atonement, occurs in three instances. Ps Ixiv. 
33 xxvii. 42; Ixxvill. 9. Taacuos, Atonement, in Numbers v. 8, and 
tracrnpiov, mercy-seat, in the 25 already recited in a preceding note. 


} Aurpoy occurs in Ex. xxi. 30 5 xxx.12; Num. xxxv. 31, 32; Prov. 
vi. 853 xili.8. Escpopxin Ex. xxx. 16. Aadaazua in Is. xliii, 3, and 
Amos v. 12. 

It is rendered by ASeo to forgive in Jer. xviii. 23. by Az2g to pu- 
rify, in Ex. xxix. 33. 36 5 by Apzipew, to put away (sin), in Is. xxvii. 9, 
and xxviii. 18 ; by Aguas to put away in Is. xxii. 14; by exxzdapifa to 
purify, in Deut. xxxil. 48 ; by x2%apZ@ to purify in Ex. xxix. 37, and 
xxx. 20; by x29apicuoc purification, in Ex. xxix. 36, and xxx. 10; by 
xabeepos pwouct, I become pure, in Is.i. 16. 

It is rendered by Kou» a village, in 1 Chron. xxvii. 25; Neh. vi. 2; 
Cant. vii. 11, Ezek. xxxviii. 13: by ousyan a cloud, Ps. cxlvii. 16 ; by 
rayos and ayn snow, hoarfrost, in Ex. xvi. 14, and Job xxxviii. 29 ; by 
Azgaatow to smear, and Acgeares pitch, in Gen. vi. 14 ; by xumpes the 
cypress, in Cant. i. 18, and by xarereracus, a veil, in Ex. xxvi. 34, and 
xxx. 16. 
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wos, &e. as nouns, are the appropriate words in the Greek 
for rendering the word 3 To make tonement, from the 
Hebrew. 

But, on opening the New Testament, we find that the 
Apostle to the Hebrews says of Curist, “ It behoved him 
to be made like unto his brethren; that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest, ei to iAwcuecbas res 
dweotiac Tov Aaov, to make atonement for the sins of the 
people.” * Joun too declares, “ And he is -the lAacpos, 
Atonement for our sins ; and not for ours only, but for the 
sins of the whole world.t Ina subsequent chapter he tells 
us, ‘“ Herein is love, not that we loved God but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the IAacwov, atonement for 
our sins.~ And the Apostle to the Romans declares, 
‘¢ Whom God hath set forth to be sAgsrygiov, an atonement 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past.”§ It is said that, 
lAasrygiov, though denoting etymologically the place of 
atonement or propttiation, always denotes in the Septuagint 
the mercy-seat, and therefore does not denote an atonement 
here. What then I ask was the mercy-seat? It-was the 
golden cover of the ark, with a golden cherub at each end, 
made out of rt, and overshadowing it with his wings. On 
at and before rt, the blood of Atonement, was sprinkled, and 
the atonement for sin made. Surely then the Apostle did 
not intend to be understood lterally, that Christ was the 
golden cover of the ark. In the very passage, he speaks of 
' the blood of Christ, as procuring us the forgiveness of sins, 
and Moses tells us that the blood of the sin-offering, 
continually sprinkled on and before the sAacregiov, made 
atonement, and procured the forgiveness of sin. This of it- 
self would be sufficient to prove that the Apostle when he 
calls Curist the sAgotygiov intends, not the mercy-seat 
itself, but either the atonement which the blood of Christ 
made, or the victem, the atoning sacrifice, whose blood made 
the atonement. But when too we find him using.a similar 
figure in two other cases—“ We have an altar, buciacrygiov, 
of which they have no right to eat who serve the taberna- 
cle ;” i. e. an offering, a sacrifice; and again, “They who 


* Heb. ii. 17. t 1 John ii. 2. 
{ 1 John iv. 10. § Romans ii. 25. 
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minister at the altar ought to be partakers of the altar—not 
surely of the altar itself—a mere heap of stones, but—of 
the sacrifices offered upon it; when also we find him in 
the passage just quoted, expressly declaring that Christ 
made atonement for the sins of the people ; when likewise 
we find Josrpuus, an Hellenistic Jew as well as Paun, and 
his contemporary, also using the word, :Aectygioy not to 
denote the mercy seat, but in such a manner that it can 
only be rendered atonement ;* and when Curysostom uses 
it as a propitiatory gift ;t we feel assured that Pau. meant 
in this passage to declare, ‘‘ Whom God hath set forth to 
be an atonement—or a propitiatory sacrifice—for the re- 
mission of sins.” 

Here then, without alluding to the word Aurgoyv, another 
of the words employed to render 43, and used with its 
derivatives in no less than nine instances to point out the 
design of Christ’s death; without referring again to the nu- 
merous passages, In which he is declared a sin-offering, the 
appropiate design of which was to make atonement; we 
find one express declaration in the Old Testament, and 
four in the New, that the Death of Christ was an atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind. But we have seen that 
when an animal was sacrificed to make atonement for sin, 
the suffermg of death was inflicted on him, or his life was 
taken away, to save him, for whose sins the atonement was 
made, from the punishment of his sins, or to procure 
ihetr pardon. 'The death of Christ therefore was inflict- 
ed to save men from the punishment of their sins or to 
procure their pardon. God “ laid on him the miquities of 
us all,” or manifested his anger against our sins in his suf- 
ferings and. death, that he might not manifest it in our 
punishment. His sufferings therefore were a substitute for 
the punishment of our sins. 


* ¢ Michaelis says (Marsh’s Mich. i. 187,) Josephus having previ- 
ously observed that the blood of the martyrs had made atonement 
for their countrymen, and that they were eozep avtiluyov, (victima sub- 
stituta) ruc rou eSyous apaprias (a vichim subshituted for the sin of the na- 
tion,) continues as follows, «zi dia tou osparos evoslwy exewav, xx tov 
TAASTEPIOY rev Oevyarou autay, » Asie weovore tov lopaer dyowre, (Quoted 
from Magee, p. 184.) The literal English of this passage is, “ And 
by the blood of these devout men, and the atonement of their death, 
Divine providence saved Israel.” 


+ The language of Chrysostom is, Iazoruptoy *Axastoe rn Abnva rn Trade. 
“ The Greeks sent a propitiatory gift to the Trojan Minerva.” 
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6. It is said that he died to reconcile us to God. 

The reconciliation of two individuals implies previous 
enmity, or alienation in one, or in both. It is contended, 
however, that our reconciliation to God by the death of Christ 
denotes—not that God ceases to manifest his anger towards us, 
but—that we cease from our enmity towards God. On this 
point the Scriptures shall speak for themselves. 

In the law of the sin-offering it is said, “'The blood of , 
the sin-offering is brought into the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, to reconcile withal in the holy place.”* But, as 
the blood of the sin-offering was shed, that the sins of the 
offerer might be forgiven, or that God might not mani- 
fest his anger against him; the reconciliation here ef- 
fected by the blood, denotes—not the offerer’s laying 
aside his enmity, but—God’s forgiving the sins of the 
offerer, or not manifesting his anger against him. The 
Philistines said to Achish, ‘“ Wherewith shall David recon- 
cile himself (Sept. dimAdruyycera, be reconciled) to his 
master; shall it not be with the heads of these men?”’+ 
As the anger was on the side of Saul, David’s being recon- 
ciled to Saul, denoted not the laying aside of David’s, but of 
Saul’s, anger.—“ If thou bring thy gift to the altar” says 
our Lord, “ and there remember that thy brother hath 
aught against thee ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.”t As my brother is here 
the offended party ; for me to be reconciled to my brother, 
is therefore—not to lay aside my own anger, but—to per- 

suade my brother to lay aside his anger, and forgive me. 
Another passage from the New Testament not only shows 
the meaning of the language generally, but the precise 
meaning of the phrase, to be reconciled to God: “ God 
hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation, viz. that 
God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their tresnasses unto them.”|| For God to re- 
concile the world unto himself, is therefore the same thing 
as for God not to impute their trespasses unto them. But 


* Lev. vi. 30. | +1 Sam. xxix. 4. 
t Math. v. 24. 
| 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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what is it for God not to impute to any one his trespass- 
es, or sins 2—It does not denote, to reform him, to sanc- 
tify him: no such use of the phrase can be found. Its 
meaning is defined with exact precision by Davin, “ Blessed 
is he, whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered ; 
blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not ini- 
guity.”* It is therefore to forgive his sins; in other 
words to remit the punishment which they deserve.t— 
The phrase God’s reconciling the world unto himself, 
through Jesus Christ, denotes therefore his forgiving the 
sins of the world through Jesus Christ, or his remitting 
the punishment of their sins. 

But do the Scriptures assert that the Death of Christ is 
the means of our reconciliation to God? They shall an- 
swer for themselves.—The Apostle to the Gentiles writes 
to the Romans, “ If, when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of his Son; much more, be- 
ing reconciled, we shall be saved by his life :’{—to the 
Ephesians, “ Christ hath reconciled both Jews and Gen- 
tiles unto God in one body by the cross :”’§—to the Co- 
rinthians, “ God hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ—For he hath made him éo 4e sin (to be @ sin-offer- 
ing) for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him :”{]—to the Colossians, “ For 
it pleased the Father, having made peace by the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself; and 
you that were some time alienated, and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the 
body of his flesh, through death, to present you holy, 
and unblamable and unreprovable in his sight.”** 

The Death of Christ is therefore the means of reconcil- 
ing mankind to God; and that reconciliation consists in 
God’s “ not imputing their trespasses unto them ;” i. e. 


* Ps: xxxh. 1, 2: 


+ Those, who wish to know how the phrase to impute trespasses or 
sins, is used in the Scriptures, may examine Lev. xvii. 4 ;2 Sam. xix. 
19, and Rom. v. 13; and indeed all the passages, in which it is found. 
It has but one meaning. 


t Rom. v. 10. § Eph. 1. 16. 


7 2 Cor. v. 18. 21. 
*# Col. iv. 20--22. See also 1 Pet. i. 18. 
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in his forgiving their sins, or remitting the punishment 
which they deserve. | 

7. It is said that Christ, in his sufferings and death, bare 
our sins, or iniguilies. ; 

The phrase, to bear sin, or, as it is sometimes rendered, 
to take away sin, needs explanation. In the Hebrew, we | 
find two different verbs, 23D; and St} both signifying Zo 
bear, connected with ANON, sin, PV, iniquity ; and pws, 
trespass or transgression. | ‘ 

To the phrase to bear sin, two very different meanings 
have been attached : 1. That of bearing them away, in the 
sense of removing them ; and 2. That of bearing them as 
a burden, in the sense of bearing with them, or enduring 
them, on the part of him who is offended, and of bearing 


or enduring their punishment, on the part of the offender, 


or of a third party who takes his place, or suffers on his 
account. 

In investigating this point, it may be proper to ask, What 
is meant by the phrase fo remove our sins, or to remove 
our iniquities 2—Does it mean, to annihilate our sins? 
That, in the very nature of things is impossible. A sin is 
a fact,—a transgression actually committed :—and to an- 
nthilate a fact,—to bring it to pass, after a sin is once 
committed, that it shall not have been committed,—is not 
within the reach even of Omnipotence.—Does it mean fo 
annihilate the guilt of our sins P—That is equally impos- 
sible. As it must forever be a fact, that a given sin now 
past was committed ; so it must forever be a fact, that he 


who committed it 7s guilty of its commission. The guilt 


is equally a fact with the sin itself.—Does it mean, ¢o trans- 
Jer our sins to another? That also is physically impossi- 
ble. A given sin when committed, is an act, past, and 
irrevocable: an act, concerning which it must forever be 
true, that it was performed by the sinner himself, and not 
by another. Does it mean, to transfer the guilt of our 
sins to another ?2—This is no less an impossibility. 
Guilt is inseparably connected with sin; and as it never 
can be true, with regard to a given sin, that any one but 
the sinner, committed it, so it never can be true, that any 
one else is guilty of its commission.— Will it be said that it 
denotes to remove our sinfulness 2—I ask again, What is 
the meaning of the phrase ¢o remove our sin fulness ?—Does 
sinfulness here mean guilt 2 But to remove the guilt of 
G 
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sin, we have just seen is impossible.—Does it mean, to re- 
move our sinful dispositions 2?—our propensities to sin 2? 
and thus fo reform us, or sanctify us 2—After a careful 
examination, I have not been able to find a passage in the 
sacred volume, in which either of the verbs translated, fo 
bear, is connected with a word, the appropriate or custom- 
ary meaning of which is sinfudness, sinful dispositions, or 
propensities to sin :—not a passage in which it is not con- 
nected with sin, or transgression, as a fact, an act com- 
mitted ; or with iniquity, as guilt actually incurred by 
such an act. ‘To explain it by the phrase, fo remove our 
sins, in the sense of removing our sinful inclinations, is 
therefore to take for granted the point in debate, and that 
too in direct opposition to the uniform language of the 
Scriptures; and to explain it by the phrase, to remove our 


- sins, in the sense of causing them to cease to exist, i. e. of 


annihilating them, implies as we have seen a direct ab- 
surdity. 

We will now endeavour to determine the meaning of the 
phraseology in question, by a reference to the passages in 
which it is found. ‘The meaning of the Hebrew verb, 93D, 
as given by Gesentus,* 1s “to bear, particularly a heavy load ;” 
and this is the only meaning, which it has itself, or which it 
has communicated to any of its derivatives. 


* Gibbs’ Gesenius. 


+ As this is a point of consequence, I have collected all the passages, 
in which the verb or its derivatives are used. 

In the following seven passages the verb itself is thus translated, 
Gen. xlix. 15,—“ he bowed his shoulder to bear,” i.e. as a burden. 
Ezra vi. 4, as a participal noun, “fowndation,” or that which bears 
or sustains the building. Ps. exliv. 14, rendered “ strong to labour,” 
by Gesenius, “loaded hence prolific.” Eccl. xii. 6, “ and the grass- 
hopper shall be a burden.” Is. xlvi. 4, in two instances, “ I will carry 
you,” i. e. as a burden is carried. In Isaiah hii. 4, it also occurs as a 
verb: “Surely, sw: sim yn, he hath taken away our sicknesses, 
and carried our sorrows, 0630 3393832). For a very acute and satis- 
factory critique on this passage see Magee on Atonement, pp. 229— 
240, N. Y. ed. in which the following points are established: 1. That 
non, in the first clause denotes not griefs but sicknesses or bodily in- 


_ firmities ; 2. That, 12x20, in the second, denotes sorrows, or torments 


of the mind ; and 3. That, 520, here, as well as every where else, 
means, to bear as a burden. These are the only places where the 
verb is found except the two mentioned in the Text. 

Its derivative nouns are thus rendered; bao, 1 Kings xi. 28, “ the 
charge,” and in the marginal reference “ Heb. the burden, of the 
house ;” Neh. iv. 17, “ burdens ;” and Ps. lxxxi 6, “ burden.”—a0, 
1 Kings v. 15.—“ that bare burdens ;” 2 Chron. ui. 2 and 18. “to bear 
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The verb N&3, according to Gzsentus, denotes, 1. “ to 
lift, or raise up” —2. “to bear,” and under this meaning, (1.) 
“to bear away,” as a dead body is borne, Judges xvi, 31— 
(2.) “ to suffer, endure ;’—(3.) ‘to bear the guilt of any one, 
to suffer for it.”—3. “to take,” and under this to take, or 
carry away. 

The word 535 as connected with sin, iaquity, is used 
in only two instances. Our fathers have sinned, and are 
not, and we have borne their uiquities ;* 1. e. we are suffer- 
mg evils inflicted on account of their imquities, as is obvious 
from the preceding verses, “ Our necks are under persecu- 
tion, we labour and have no rest,” &c.—The other passage 
relates to the Death of Christ, “ For he shall bear their ini- 
quities,’+ 53D' NUT DMI As these are the only two 
passages, in which the phrase, )4J/ M30; to bear iniquity, 
is found ; it is certain, both from the uniform meaning of , 
23D, and from the force of the phrase in the passage first | 
quoted, that when Isaran says of Curist, “He shall bear | 
their wngutttes,” the phrase denotes—not that he removed 
the iniquaties of men, by annihilating either their sins, or their 
guilt, or their sinfulness; but—that he bare their sins as a 
burden, by enduring sufferings inflicted on account of 
them. 

The word N&2, as connected with sin and iniquity, is 
of frequent occurrence, and is applied to various classes of 
individuals : 

1. T'o the party offended ; and in this application it always 
denotes to bear with, to forgive, to pardon, to remit the punish- 
ment of a sin, or to refrain from manifesting displeasure on 
account of it :—* Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive (NWN, 
aQec, bear with) their sin.” {—In the same sense it is applied 


burdens,”—and xxxiv. 13, “bearers of burdens ;—and Neh. iv. 10, 
“ bearers of burdens ;’—>39, “ a burden,” in Isaiah ix. 4, and x. 27, 
and xiv. 25.—nbap, “a burden,” Ex. i. 11, and ii. 11, and v. 4, 5, and 
vi. 6, 7.—These twenty-five instances are all in which the word oc- 
curs, except those mentioned in the text; and in each of these the 
allusion is to bearing, as a burden, and in no one to bearing away, in 
the sense of annihilating, or bringing to an end. 


* Lam. iii. 7, comp. Jer. xxxi. 29, and Ezek. xviii. 2. 
+ Is. hii. 11. , 


{ Ex. xxxii. 22. See also the following passages in each of which 
it is applied to God, and denotes fo forgive ; viz. Ex. xxxiv. 7; Num. 
xiv. 18; Josh. xxiv. 19; Job vii.20; Ps. xxv. 18; xxxii. 1.5; Ixxxv. 
2; Is. xxxili. 24; Hos. xiv. 2; Mic. xvii. 18. 
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to the Angel, who was to go before the Israelites: “He 
will not pardon (NY) your transgressions”*—to Joseph ;+ 
—to Moses and Aaron ;{—to Samuel ;§—and to David :|| in 
each, denoting, and being rendered, to forgive, or pardon. 

But what is it to forgive a sin? It is not to take away, to 
remove the sin, or ats guilt, or to cause either to cease to exist ; 
—That, we have seen, is physically impossible : nor is it to 
remove the sinfulness of the sinner ; had Moses and Aaron 
forgiven the sin of Pharaoh, it would in no degree have 
implied, that he had ceased to be sinful :—it is to take away 
the punishment due to it; or to endure, to bear with the sin- 
ner, notwithstanding his sin. Here therefore the phrase, 
to bear sin, denotes—not to remove, to annihilate, but, to bear 
as a burden. 

2. To the offender ; and, in this application, it uniformly 
denotes to bear the punishment due to sin. ‘Thus, “ ‘That 
they bear not iniquity, and die.”| Here, also, the phrase 
to bear sin, denotes, to bear as a burden. 

3. To a third party. It is thus applied 

(1.) To Aaron, the priests and levites, with reference to the 
iniquity of the sanctuary, of the priesthood, and of the congre- 
gation. 'This subject may be thus explained. The people 
had been forbidden to profane the sanctuary by entering it 
in their uncleanness, under the penalty of death. ‘They 
complained to Moses that on this footing they should all be 
consumed ;** in consequence of which, God announces to 
Aaron and the priests that, if through their negligence, the 
sanctuary was thus profaned they should bear the uuquity, 
or suffer the punishment; and therefore directs them “ to 
keep the charge of the sanctuary, that there be no wrath 
any more upon the children of Israel.” The obvious 
meaning therefore is, that if any legal defilement should 
profane the sacred things, the priests.should bear the pun- 
ishment, or make atonement for such profanation. 


* Ex. xxiii: 21. + Gen. 1. 17, in two instances. 


Dix, x. 47, § 1 Sam. xv. 25. 


| 1 Sam. xxv. 28. 

q Ex. xxii. 43. See also Lev. v. 1. 17; vii. 18; xvii. 16; xix. 8. 
17; xx. 17. 19, 20; xxii. 9. 16; xxiv. 15; Num. v. 31; ix. 13; XLV. 
13; xviii. 1. 22, 23. 32; xxx. 15; Ezech. xvi. 58; xxiii. 35. 49 5 xxxix. 
26; and xliv. 10. 12, 18. These twenty-eight instances are all in 
which the phrase occurs in this application; and ineach one it de- 
notes, to suffer the punishment of sin. : 


** Numbers xvii, 12, 18, and xvii. 1. 
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It is also said of Aaron, with reference to the ceremonial 
iniquity of the holy things, “That Aaron may bear the ini- 
quity of the holy things which the children of Israel may 
hallow in all their holy gifts.” ‘This language supposes a 
defect or profanation on the part of the offerers, which would 
be pardoned in consequence of the gifts being presented by 
Aaron and his sons in their consecrated vestments. Aaron’s 
bearing the iniquity of the holy things offered to God, was 
therefore his procuring pardon for the iniquity of those who 
offered them. 

(2.) To the prophet Ezechel. “Lie thou also on thy 
right side, and /ay the iniquity of the house of Israel upon it ; 
according to the number of the days that thou shalt lie 
upon it, thou shalt bear their iniquity. For Lhave laid upon 
thee the years of their iniquity, according to the number of 
the days three hundred and ninety days: so shalt thou 
bear the iniquity of the house of Israel. And when thou 
hast accomplished them, lie again on thy right side, and 
thou shalt dear che iniquity of the house of Judah, forty 
days; I have appointed a day for a year.” While in this 
posture, the prophet is directed to eat the vilest food, and 
that in the least quantities, to typify to the people the pun- 
whment which God would bring upon them in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. For Ezekiel fo bear the iniquity of the 
people in this manner, was therefore the same thing as ¢y- 
pically to suffer their punishment ; or, by a lively type, 
to represent to lhem the punishment which they were to 
suffer. 

(3.) To the goat of the sin-offering. ‘ And Aaron took 
the goat, which was the sin-offering for the people, and slew 
it, and offered it for sin.—And Moses diligently sought the 
goat of the sin-offering, and behold it was burnt ; and he 


said to he sons of Aaron, ‘‘Wherefore have ye not eaten the | 


sin-offering in the holy place, seeing it is most holy, and 
God hath given it you ¢o bear the iniquity of the congre- 
gation, to make atonement for them before the Lord.”’* 


* Lev. ix. 15, and x. 16,17. It has been urged that, to bear the in- 
iquity, here refers to you, (the sons of Aaren,) and not to dt, (the goat 
of the sin-offering,) because you is nearer than i, in the arrangement 
of the sentence. The original is as follows, py-ns nxw> 0b yma ANN) 
ody p25 myn, “ And he hath given it you in order to bear the in- 
iquity of the congregation, in order to make atonement for them.”— 
This passage is precisely parallel in its construction with the follow- 
- ing, ponees dy rpsd naton-by ob wona 287. And I have given it you 


‘setae aoe 
ee 
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The sin-offering we have already seen was sacrificed, that 
the sins of the congregation might be forgiven, or that the 
congregation might not receive the punishment of their 
sins. Here also it is said to bear the iniquity of the con- 
gregation, and fo make atonement for them. For the goat 
thus sacrificed ¢o bear the iniquity of the congregation, is 
the same thing, therefore, as for the goat to be sacrificed 
to procure the forgiveness of their sins, or to take away, 
to remove—not their sins,—that was a physical impossi- 
bility ; but—the punishment of their sins. 

(4.) To the goats offered on the great day of Atonement. 
On these two goats, lots were to be cast; one lot for the 
Lord, and one lot for the scape-goat ; and while the goat, 
on which the first lot fell, was to be sacrificed, the other 
was kept alive as a scape-goat, and led into the wilderness. 
With regard to the offering of these two goats the following 
things deserve our notice: 1. The sins to be atoned for, 
on the great day of Atonement, were all the sins of the na- 
tion for the preceding year.* 2. The two goats are called 
one sin-offermg : “'Thou shalt take one ram for a burnt-of- 
fering, and two kids of the goats for a sin-offering.”+ 3. The 
scape-goat was offered to God, though not sacrificed. 
“The scape-goat shall be presented alive before the Lord, 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
4. The Atonement for the people was made by both. 
‘And he shall kill ¢he goat of the sin-offering, and 
sprinkle his blood on the mercy-seat, and make atonement 
because of the transgressions of the children of Israel in 
all their sins.”§ ‘ But the scape-goat shall be presented 
alive before the Lord fo make an atonement with him.” || 


upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls.” Here, accord- 
ing to the proposed rule of construction, to make atonement must re- 
fer to you, (the sons of Aaron) and not to d, (the blood of the sin-offer- 
ing.) Let us then read the whole passage, “ For the life of the flesh 
is in the blood, and I have given vt you to make an atonement for your 
souls ; for it is the blood, that maketh an atonement for the soul. As 
therefore to make atonement, in the latter passage, refers to if, (the 
blood of the sin-offering,) so does to bear the iniquity, in the former, re- 
fer to it, (the goat of the sin offering,) and as additional evidence of 
this fact, itis said in the former passage, “he hath given it you to bear 
iniquity, to make atonement.” 


* Lev. xvi. 21. + Lev. xvi. 5. 
{ Lev. xvi. 29. § Lev. xvi. 15, 16. 
| Lev. xvi. 9, 10. 
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5. The two goats, as one sin-offering for the sins of the 
people, and as making one atonement, were offered that 
the sins of the people might be forgiven.* 6. Aaron was 
directed fo put all the iniquities, transgressions and sins 
of the children of Israel upon the head of the goat. 
“ And Aaron shall confess over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all 
their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat.” 
7. It is said, “the goat shall bear upon him (4'5J) all their 
iniquities unto a land not inhabited.”— 8. Although it is 
not expressly said of the other goat, that which was sac- 
rificed, that he also bare the sins of the people ; yet, as it 
is said that he was sacrificed as a sin-offering, and to make 
atonement for their sins ; as it is also said in the official ex- 
planation of the sin-offering, “ God hath given you the 
goat of the sin-offering, to bear the iniquity of the congre- 
gation, to make atonement for them before the Lord ;”§ and 
as it is said that the two goats were one sin-offering, and both 
made atonement for sin; it is obvious that by both, as one 
sin-offering, offered for the forgiveness of sins, the sins of 
the congregation were borne: the suffering for these sins 
falling on the goat that was sacrificed: while the leading 
away of the other goat, loaded with these sins, as with a bur- 
den, only represented ina lively manner the effect of that 
sacrifice. We cannot then be at a loss as to the phrase, 
he shall bear the iniquities of the congregation? The 
language itself “he shall bear them upon him,” shows 


that they were laid on him as a burden. And what was | 


the effect of this offering of the two goats,—the sacrifice 
of one, and the leading away of the other,—with regard 
to the “ iniquities, transgressions, and sins” of the people ? 
Did it take away in the sense of removing, or annihilat- 
ing, or transferring to another, either the sins them- 
selves, or the guili of them? To do either of these was 
physically impossible. Did it remove the sin fulness, the 
sinful propensities,—of the congregation ? The language 
is not stnfulness or sinful propensities: it is “ their sins 
and transgressions” of the preceding year, i. e. positive 
acts of sin, and not sinful propensities ; and, in point of 


fact, we find from the history that their sinful propensities / 


* Lev. XV ov oy Loe 2h, ee. + Lev. xvi. 21. 


ei Lev. xvi. 22. § Lev. ix. 15. 
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did not go off with the scape-goat into the wilderness, but 
remained behind in all their number and all their strength. 
Was it then a type of the removal, the annihilation, 
of the actual sins of all Israel for one year? If it was, it 
was a type of an utter impossibility—a mere absurdity— 
the supposition of which implies that the wheels of dura- 
tion can ro]l backward, and make past moments again 
present. Moses, however, has not taxed our faith with the 
admission of this absurdity. When he tells us that the 
two goats were a sin-offering, and made atonemeni for 
actual sins, and that the design of every sin-offering was 
to bear sin, to make atonement, and to procure the for- 
giveness of the offender; he teaches us most conclusively 
that the goats bare the actual sins of the people in the 
sense of taking away their punishment ; in other words 
that God was pleased in consequence of the sacrifice for 
sin (either from regard to “the blood of bulls and of 
goats” merely, or from immediate reference to a Nopier 
SACRIFICE,) to treat the Israelites, as if the sins had never 
been committed. 

(5.) To one man, as enduring sufferings, inflicted for 
the sins of another. 

‘And your children shall wander in the wilderness forty 
years, and bear your whoredoms”* i. e. endure sufferings 
inflicted in consequence of them. “If he beget a son, 
that hath walked in my statutes, he shall not die for the 
iniquity of his father, he shall surely live”—“ Yet ye say, 
Doth not the son bear the iniquity of his father 2” “'The 
soul. that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not dear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the right- 
eous shali be upon him, and the wickedness of the wick- 
ed shall be upon him.+ Here the prophet gives us a 
definition of this language, and teaches us that, zo bear 
iniguily, either one’s own or that of another is not, to 
remove, or annihilate it, but to undergo suffering in flict- 
ed on account of tt. 

As the result of this enquiry it is clear, when the verb, 
NU) is joined with sin, or iniquity, that, as applied to 
the party offended, it uniformly denotes, to forgive, to 
remit deserved punishment, to bear with the sinner ; as 
applied to the offender, it uniformly denotes, to bear, or 
suffer the punishment of sin; and as applied to a third 


7 


* Num. xiv. 33. + Ez. xviii. 14. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
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party, it denotes in all cases, to bear sin as a burden, to be 
responsible for it, and where suffering is actually endured,* 
to endure suffering as an infliclion for that sin. 

When therefore Isazan tells us, that Curist in his cru-_ 
cifixion “ bare(Nt3) the sins of many ;” we are sure that \ 
he means just what he meant in the preceding verse—‘ he 
shall bear (930) their iniquities ;” i. e.—not, he shall 
bear them away, in the sense of removing them, or an- 
nihilating them ; but—-he shall bear them as a 53D a 
burden, he shall endure sufferings inflicted on account 
of those sins. And when he also tells us, “It pleased 
Jenovan to bruise him ;” “JexHovan hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all ;” ‘“ And with his stripes we are healed ;” 
we cannot but see that, on account of our sins, God inflict- 
ed those sufferings on Christ that we ourselves might be 
exempted from their punishment. , 

To bear sin, in the New Testament has precisely the 
same meaning ; and the sacred writers employ those Greek 
verbs to express this idea, which the translators of the 
Septuagint had before employed to render 53D and Nw 3. 
They uniformly apply this language to Christ as a sufferer, 
as dying on the Cross for our sins ; and never as a teach- 
er, oras an example. ‘ Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body, on the tree.”{ The Apostle, by here 
using avaQegw, to bear, the identical word employed in the 
Septuagint to translate both 53D and NJ in Isaiah ii. 
11, and 12; and by adding, “ by whose stripes ye were 
healed ;” shows us that he only quotes the prophet, and 
uses the phraseology ina similar manner. Paul employs / 
the same language :—‘ So Christ was once offered, éo | 
bear (aveveyueiv) the sins of many ;” which, only changing 
the future tense to the past, is a translation of Isaiah ln. 
11, “ And he shall bear, 93D evoiges, the sins of many. {| 

John the Baptist uses similar language in announcing 
Jesus as the Saviour of mankind: “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away, diewyv, Marg. Ref. “ beareth,” the 
sin of the world.” The verb, a:ew, as connected with tyy | 
awepTicv, 4 in every instance except this, both in the Sep- | 
tuagint and the New Testament, applied to the parly of: » 


* Where not actually endured it was endured typically. 


+ Is, liii. 12. heb Pet. ne 24. § John i. 29. 
Q 
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fended and denotes fo forgive sin, to bear with the sinner. 
Here it is applied to Christ in his mediation for the world. 
That it denotes—not to remove the sinfulness, the sinful 
_ propensities of the world, but—/o bear, i. e. suffer forthe 
~ sins of the.world in order that those sins might bé forgiven ; 
will be obvious from the following considerations. |. The 
similar verbs ¢Za:gw and eQeipew, in the Septuagint, when 
thus connected, denote fo make atonement for, i. e. to 
procure the forgiveness of, sin. 2. Christ is here said to 
take away sin as a Lamb, and not as an Example, or an 
Instructer. 3. Isaiah, from whom the epithet as applied 
to Christ is borrowed, when he says, “ He is brought as a 
Zamb to the slaughter,” takes care to introduce it with ‘‘'The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all;” and to sub- 
join, “ He shall bear the iniquities of many ;” and again 
“He bare the'sin of many.” 4. The evangelist John, who 
records this annunciation, calls Christ the lamb slain, and 
the lamb, whose blood hud redeemed men to God out of 
every kindred, and nation, and people and tongue. 5. 
The same evangelist tells us that Christ is “ an Atonement, 
iAasjzo¢, for the sins of the whole world.” These conside- 
rations fully prove that the phraseology has here the same 
meaning, as in every part of the Old Testament, and in 
every other part of the New ; and that the Lamb takes away 
the sin of the world not as a teacher but as the fAgscpo¢ 
for our sins. 

8. We are said to be redeemed and ransomed by the 
death of Christ. 

To redeem, and to ransom, are used interchangeably to 
translate the same words from the Hebrew and the Greek, 
and convey the idea of deliverance from evil: of a deliver- 
ance effected by some species of loss or sacrifice sustained 
on the part of the deliverer ; which is accepted as an equi- 
valent for the evil, from which the person redeemed is de- 
livered. The Scriptures speak of the redemption of land 
from mortgages, of a slave from bondage, and of property 
from a vow, all by the payment of money ; and of the first- 
born of men and of unclean beasts from sacrifice, by a sub- 
stituted sacrifice. They also speak of redemption from 
iniquity, from death, from the grave and from the punish- 
ment of sin. 

This language is applied to Christ in a manner which it 
is not easy to mistake. He says of himself“ Even so the 
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Son of Man came—/éo give his life, a ransom for many.” 
It has: been contended that the ransom here spoken of is a 
ransom from the power, and not from the punishment, of 
sin. « Salvation from the power of sin, is regarded by those 
who receive the doctrine of an Atonement, not only as a 
part of the Salvation effected by Christ, but as a part so 
essential, that without it no salvation could exist. The 
question in this case is not, therefore, Whether Christ came 
to deliver his people from the power of sin ;—that is ad- 
mitted on all hands ;—but, Whether he died to save them 
from éhe punishment of sin. When therefore we find him 
saying that he came “ to give his life, a ransom for many,” 
we turn to another passage in which he himself interprets 
this language: This is my blood of the New Testament 
(diebynye, Dispensation) which is shed for many for the 
forgiveness of sins.” But lo forgive sin, on the part of 
God, we have seen is to remit merited punishment. Christ 
then being his own interpreter ; he gave his life as a ran- 
som for many to delwer them from the punishment to which 
they were doomed. Paul in two of his epistles, speaking 
of the Death of Christ, explains this language in a manner 
equally unequivocal : “ In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.”* The redemption 
which Christ’s blood accomplished for us was, therefore, 
the forgiveness of our sins, i.e. exemption from their punish- 
ment. In another passage, his language is if possible still 
more incapable of being misunderstood : “ Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the Law, being made a curse for 
us; for it is written, Cursed is every one who hangeth on 
atree.”+ The curse of the Law is not the transgression of the 
Law. The Law does not say in pronouncing its curse on 
the sinner, If you transgress once, you shall continue to trans- 
gress. No Law was ever written in this manner. It says, 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” The curse of the 
Law is its penalty, the punishment which it threatens to in- 
flict on the transgressor. ‘The evil then from which Christ 
is here said to redeem us, is that manifestation of the an- 
ger of God to which we were doomed by the condemning 
sentence of his Law. But when did he thus redeem us ?— 
The Apostle replies, When he died on the tree.—And in 
what way ’—He again answers, By being made a Curse for 
us: 1. e. by enduring sufferings and death, as an infliction 


* Eph. i. 7. and Col. i. 14. + Gal. iii. 13. 
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for our sins. But how came he tobe nailed to the tree ? 
The whole company of the Apostles inform us that he was 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God ; 
and from Isaiah we Jearn that “it pleased Jenovan to bruise 
him, and put him to grief;” and that “ JeHovan laid on 
ham the iniquities of us all.” It was Jenovan then who in- 
flicted upon him sufferings and death as a Curse, that we 
might be redeemed from the curse of the Law, the punish- 
ment to which we were doomed in consequence of our sins. 
ff then Christ had not been made a Curse for us, we must 
have endured the punishment due to our sins. His suffer- 
ings were therefore in the stead of the punishment of our 
sins. 

Various other forms of expression, all of the same general 
import, are adopted by the Scriptural writers to point out 
the end accomplished by the Death of Christ ; and of these 
{ can mention only one. “ But God commendeth his love ~ 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us. Muchmore then being now justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through him.” To justify,as a legal 
phrase, is the opposite of to convict, or to condemn. Under 
a dispensation of law, it denotes, to pronounce imnocent ; 
and undera dispensation of grace, to pronounce not liable to 
punishment. In this passage therefore the apostle declares 
that the death of Christ is the means of exempting us from 
punishment; and then repeats the idea in different lan- 
guage by asserting, that by jus blood we are saved from the 
wrath of God. 

The length and minuteness of this part of the enquiry 
perhaps deserve an apology. ‘The design has been to set- 
tle the meaning of each of the principal forms of expres- 
sion adopted by the sacred writers to point out the end ac- 
tually accomplished by the death of Christ. ‘The evidence 
adduced in each case has been wholly from the Scriptures 
themselves ; and if I am not deceived, it has been proved 
that those numerous forms of expression have one uniform 
meaning, concerning which even “ the wayfaring man” 
need not err. 


Turse are some of the facts, recorded in the Scriptures 
as connected with the Death of Christ; and some of the 
forms of phraseology, by which they point out why this re- 
markable event took place. Having detailed the former, 
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and recited and explained the latter, in the manner origi- 
nally proposed ; it remains in the third place, to enquire, 
How far the various Theories devised to account for his 
death are consistent with both? These, you may recollect, 
are reducible to two classes: those which deny, and those 
which admit, that his Death was an Atonement for the sins 
of the world. Of the former class there are no less than 
siz, to which I now propose to direct your attention. Each 
of these, we will compare both with the facts, and with the 
forms of phraseology in which the event is explained ; and 
when this has been done we will subject the theory, which 
regards it as an Atonement, to a similar scrutiny. 

Before we commence this examination, in the progress 
of which we shall attempt to answer the question, What 
was the Great End accomplished by the Death of Christ ? 
—it may not be improper to make the following remarks. 

1. Several ends are often accomplished by a single 
event. 

2. Of two or more ends accomplished by a single event, 
one may be the chief end of that event; and the others 
only subordinate ends. ‘Thus, to give light to living 
creatures was the chief end of the creation of light ; while, 
to paint the clouds, or the rain-bow, was only a subordi- 
nate end. 

3. An end accomplished by a given event may be mere- 
ly incidental; necessarily growing out of the existing cir- 
cumstances of the case, but being in no respect the great 
end, the final cause, for which the event took place. 
Thus: it was necessary that Christ should die ; and it was 
also necessary that he should be raised from the dead. 
But, to rise from the dead, is a miracle ; and a miracle ,fu7- 
nishes evidence that the instructions of him who works it 
are true, and his mission divine. Christ’s Resurrection 
therefore like every other miracle furnished this evidence. 
Yet, as “it was not possible, that the Son of God should be 
holden of death” for thousands of years, his resurrection 
necessarily grew out of his death, and the evidence thus 
furnished necessarily grew out of his resurrection. This 
evidence was therefore an incidental end accompanied by 
his death—necessarily growing out of the circumstances 
attending it. The fact that his death furnishes the eve- 
dence. in question, is no proof, then, that to furnish evi- 
dence was the great end of his death. But our present 
enquiry is not, Whether a given end was actually accom- 
plished by his death? That numerous ends were accom- 
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plished by it, is certain. Our enquiry is, What was the 
Great End of Christ’s Death—that which made it absolute- 
ly necessary ; that which rendered it so surprising, so in- 
teresting an event, both on earth and in heaven. 

The various explanations of this event, which deny 
that it was an Atonement for the sins of the world, will 
now be examined. | 

I. It is said that the Great End of Christ’s Death was, /o 
prove his Sincerity. 

That the death of every martyr, and that of Christ as 
truly as that of every other, does prove him to have been 
sincerely devoted to the cause for which he died, is un- 
questionable. Still, if I mistake not, this scheme is at- 
tended with insurmountable objections. 

1. The Scriptures no where mention this, as the great 
end of his Death. 

2. He mght have proved his sincerity without dying. 
Aprauam did this; and so did Moses, and Exwan. Who 
doubts the sincerity of Joun ? Who, that now believes in 
the sincerity of Curtst, would have doubted it, if he had 
not suffered a violent death? It is but a poor respect that 
we pay to the character of the Son or Gop, to say that he 
could not establish a reputation for sincerity without being 
crucified. 

3. To go of set purpose and devote one’s self to death, 
when one can avoid it, merely to prove one’s sincerity; is 
at the best an act of very doubtful morality. To die asa 
martyr, a witness to the truth of God, when his enemies 
have us in their power, and will put us to death if we do 
not renounce it,—is one thing ; but voluntarily to place 
ourselves in their power when we certainly know that they 
will put us to death, merely to gain a reputation for sin- 
cerity,—is another. Paux, when Areras, King of Damas- 
cus, sought to put him to death as a christian, instead of 
voluntarily suffering death to prove his sincerity, took care 
to be let down through a window in a basket, and so es- 
caped from his hands. Again; when forty men had bound 
themselves by oath, that they would not eat nor drink until 
they had killed Paut, this zealous apostle, instead of em- 
bracing so fair an opportunity of proving his sincerity, sent 
his nephew to Ciaupius Lysias the Roman Governor, for 
a powerful body-guard to resist them, and conduct him in 
safety to Cesarea. Curist, too, at an earlier period of his 
ministry, “walked in Galilee; for he would not walk in 
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Jewry because the Jews sought to kill him.” Often also 
e escaped from his enemies, when they were bent on put- 
ting him to death, because his hour was not yet come, al- 
though his death would have furnished as much evidence 
of his sincerity, as at the time when it actually occurred. 
4. On this scheme, Christ’s death was altogether prema- 
ture and untimely. If he could not sufficiently establish a 
reputation for sincerity, by a ministry of three years and a 
half,he should have lived thirty or forty years longer. In 
that lapse of time he doubtless might have succeeded ; or 
if not, he might at least have blessed mankind with his in- 
structions, his example and his miracles ; and then if it had 
been necessary, might have devoted himself to death. 

5. Why in this case is the death of Christ represented as 
an event of so much importance. What possible explana- 
tion can we give of the scene on Mount ‘Tabor. ‘The well 
known rule of Horace, 

“ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
“ Inciderit”— 

“Let not the Deity interpose, unless the occasion is one 
which demands his interposition,” is as sound a rule of 
common sense in the events of Providence, as in the plan 
of a dramatic poem. Why then does Jehovah descend 
from heaven, with Moses and Elijah, to meet Jesus and the 
three disciples on the holy mount :—To converse with him 
about the mode in which he was to prove his sincerity !— 
Why too that change in the worship of the upper world. 
Did the countless myriads of angels forget all the other 
glories of Jehovah, and commence a new song that is to be 
sung forever and ever, because Jesus had furnished evi- 
dence to mankind that he was sincere ; and are the words 
of the song, in which the redeemed respond to the angelic 
choir, “ Thou art worthy, for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by proving thy sincerity !” Had Paul 
no other subject of preaching, that he could declare “Tam 
determined to know nothing among you, but the fact that 
Jesus Christ has proved his sincerity ;’—-Was there nothing 
in heaven, or ?n God, to glory in, that he could say “ God 
forbid that I should glory save in the evidence of the since- 
rity of Christ ;” or did he indeed tell the Galatians, “ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law by dying to 
prove his sincerity.” : 

6. How in this way shall we satisfactorily explain the 
circumstances of his death. Had he so little firmness, that 
the mere dread of bodily suffering would lead him not 
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only to fall three times prostrate with his face to the earth, 
and to cry out with inconceivable amazement and anguish 
of mind, “ O, my Father, if it be possible, let me not die 
to prove my sincerity !” Why too that travail of the soul, 
that offering of the soul a sacrifice, that bruising from Je- 
hovah, that overwhelming agony which caused his sweat to 
become as it were great drops of blood. Why that horror 
of deep darkness which forced from him the expiring cry, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”—Did 
Jehovah forsake him, because he was proving his sinceri- 
ty '-—Why too that sympathy of the surrounding Universe, 
as he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. Ifa stran- 
ger had been at Jerusalem, at that Passover, and, seeing 
the singular and melancholy procession moving onward to 
Calvary, had followed Jesus thither; and as he expired had 
witnessed the darkness, and the earthquake, and the rend- 
ing rocks, and the opening graves, and had asked one of 
the many dead who came forth, ““ What mean these con- 
vulsions of nature! Why does yonder sun veil his face in 
sackcloth ? Why do these solid pillars tremble, and give 
way?’ Why are the slumbers of the tomb disturbed ; and 
what has called you forth from your silent mansions ?”— 
Would the answer have been—* The son of Joseph and 
Mary is dying ¢o prove his sincerity !” 

7. This theory contravenes the whole language of Scrip- 
ture. Christ, when he explains the design of his own 
death in the Eucharist, tells us “This is my blood which 
is shed,” not to prove that [am sincere ; but—‘ for the re- 
mission of sins.” No sophistry can make Christ’s dying to 
prove his sincerity, the same thing with his bearing our 
sins in his own body on the tree, with his being made a 
sin-offering for us, with his giving himself a ransom for us, 
with his redeeming us from the curse of the law by being 
made a curse for us, and with our having redemption. 
through his blood even the forgiveness of our sins. 

8. If this theory be true, all the martyrs deserve the title 
of Redeemers, Saviours and Mediators, as truly as Christ ; 
for they proved their sincerity as fully, and in the same 
manner. Is it then true that Paul died for us, that he died 
for our sins, that he died for the forgiveness of our sins ; 
that he “ became a sin-offering for us ;” that his death was 
an atonement for our sins, that he bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree ; that he hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us; and that by his 
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death we are reconciled to God? Do the Scriptures say 
this of Paul >—-But why not r—The death of Jesus merely 
proved his sincerity, and the death of Paul proved his; and 
both were preachers of the same Gospel. If then the 
phrases, bearing our sins, being made a curse for us, and 
others like them when applied to Christ, mean nothing but 
his dying to prove his sincerity ; they are just as applica- 
ble to any other martyr, as to Jesus; and Paul is, in the 
same sense of the word with Jesus, the Saviour of the 
‘world, and the Redeemer of mankind. 'Then too we may 
lawfully say, “I am determined to know nothing among 
you save Paul and him crucified.” “We preach Paul 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block and unto the 
Greeks foolishness, but unto them who are saved the power 
of God.” , 


If. It is said to have been the Great End of Christ’s 
death, to set us an Example of Fortitude. 

To this theory there are several invincible objections. 

1. Though the patience of Christ under sufferings 1s 
frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, and mentioned as. 
an example for our imitation ; yet it is no where spoken of 
as the great end of his death. 

2. If this was the great end of his sufferings, why did he 
die so early after his ministry began. If the world could 
safely wait more than four thousand years for such an ex- 
ample, it might well have waited a few years more. Why 
then was not his life prolonged, and he permitted to in- 
struct.and bless mankind for forty years instead of ¢hree 
and ahalf? He could have exhibited as much fortitude 
at the age of seventy as at the age of thirty-five ;—and in 
addition to this, he might have completed and published 
the New ‘Testament, established the christian church, and 
witnessed the triumphs of his religion. Why tooif he must 
die at this early age, did he begin his ministry so late in 
life: why not be baptized at twenty-one instead of thirty- 
one? It was not owing to any immaturity of knowledge 
or wisdom; for at the age of ¢welve he was able to con- 
found the whole body of the rabbis in the temple. Why 
then were these precious ten years spent by him in working 
under his supposed father Joseph, at the trade of a carpen- 
ter, in the obscure village of Nazareth, instead of being oc- 
cupied in healing, and enlightening, and reforming man- 
kind. | ; 
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3. The lawfulness of devoting one’s self to death, merely 
to set an example of fortitude, is at the best exceedingly 
doubtful. The savages of the west indeed, sometimes do 
this ; but a christian with the scriptures before him may 
fairly question the propriety of the conduct. Is it lawful 
for me to leap into a furnace, in order to shew how well I 
can endure pain? If Joun Rocers had thrown himself on 
the burning faggots to prove his fortitude, would he not 
have been a suzcide rather than a martyr 2 But Christ’s 
death was voluntary and deliberate. He went purposely to 
Jerusalem to die ; he also remained there to die; and he 
_ said to Judas as he went out to betray him, “ What thou 
doest, do quickly.” 

4. The fortitude of Christ, viewed as an example for our 
imitation, is not perfectly appropriate. If Christ was a 
super-angelic being, it can scarcely be regarded as an exam- 
ple at all. The desponding christian, whom you should 
urge to copy it, might well reply, “ True, the Saviour sub- 
mitted to his sufferings with fortitude and resignation ; and 
well he might, for he was a super-angelic being, and had 
inconceivable energy and resolution. Give me the same ; 
nay give me even those of anangel; let me also have been 
in heaven, and know as well what heaven is, and that it is 
my home; let me have the full assurance of the love of 
God ; and let me know that at the close of this short life 
I shall ascend to preeminent honour and glory ; and I too 
will bear any affliction without a murmur.” : 

If Christ was a mere man, still there were several impor- 
tant pomts of difference between him and other men. He 
was without sin; the Spirit was given him without meas- 
ure ; he had peculiar intelligence, wisdom, and energy of 
character ; in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ; he was preeminently the object of the Father’s 
love ; he could look to him for support and strength under 
every trial; and he was soon to sit down with him on his 
throne on high. If then some one was to die to set an ex- 
ample of fortitude, which we could fairly be called on to 
imitate ; it should not have been one of a character and in 
circumstances so perfectly unlike ours; it should have been 
a man in all respects like ourselves. If you urge the chris- 
tian, who is sinking under his sufferings, to imitate the ex- 
ample of Jesus ; he may well answer you, “ True indeed he 
set an illustrious example off patience and resignation un- 
der suffering ; but then he had great helps which I have 
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not. Give me the same supports; let me also be without 
sin; give me the Spirit without measure ; endow me with 
his strength of understanding, shed abroad upon me such 
a measure of the Father’s love, furnish me with the same 
divine support, let all the fulness of the G;odhead dwell in 
me bodily, and let me have the same glorious prospects ; 
and I will imitate his example, and will sustain with filial 
resignation every trial which God in his providence calls me 
to endure.” 

5. Why on this supposition, was there this imperious ne- 
cessity of Christ’s death :—a necessity so stern and inflexi- 
ble, that the thrice repeated prostration in the garden, ac- 
companied by the thrice repeated prayer, ““O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me !” and followed 
by the agony and the sweat of blood, could not bend it -— 
a necessity so absolute, that, unless the death of Christ 
took place, the wheels of providence must stop, and the 
gracious purposes of God towards man all be defeated. Is 
a single example of fortitude the great hinge of the gov- 
ernment of Jehovah. Is want of fortitude the heaven-pro- 
voking sin of man, and that so exclusively that all the sins 
forbidden in the decalogue, and all those enumerated in the 
18th of Leviticus and the Ist of Romans need no attention 
and no reformation. 

But why must this example be exhibited by Christ; why 
must a being who is perfectly innocent and holy suffer? 
Is fortitude so rare a virtue on earth, that none but he could 
possibly exhibit it? Could not one, who as a sinner de- 
served death, if he had afterwards become holy, especially 
if strengthened by God to endure the afflictions laid upon 
him ;—could not such an one as Paul furnish an adequate 
example of fortitude to weak timid man, without that scene 
of horror, at sight of which, 


“'The fainting Sun grew dim at noon 2” 


Let the Apostle speak for himself: ‘“ Are they ministers of 
Christ >—I speak as a fool—I am more: in labours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more fre- 
quent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one. ‘Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine 
own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
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city, m perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watching often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness.” “Most gladly will I glory in my 
infirmities that the power of Christ may rest on me. There- 
fore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in neces- 
sities, In persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake: for 
when | am weak, then am I strong.”—-Again ; when Aga- 
bus foretold his sufferings if he went to Jerusalem, and his 
surrounding friends besought him with tears not to go; he 
replied, “‘ What mean ye to weep and to break my heart; 
for Iam ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Je- 
rusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” This, too, was 
not a childish empty boast, an overweening confidence in 
his own resolution :—he proved that he possessed it all, 
when put to the final trial—Are the sufferings then which 
mankind are called to endure, so much more severe than 
those of Paul; and was his resolution and that of all the 
other martyrs so defective as an example; that nothing 
would arm our flinching race with the needed nerve and 
energy, but the agony and crucifixion of the Son of God ? 

6. If the sufferings of Christ were merely his bodily suf- 
ferings, 1. e. if they were not a manifestation of the anger 
of God for the sins of men, and thus a substitute for the 
curse of the Law denounced against mankind ; the exam- 
ples of fortitude set by the Maccasers and Srepuen, by 
Prrer, Paut and Potycarp, by Joun Rocers, and Latimer 
were at least as perfect as that set by Christ. To satisfy 
you of this fact, I will recite anexample. When Antiocuus 
Errpuanes had conquered Syria, he carried the family of 
the Maccasess to Antioch; and, because they would not 
embrace idolatry, ordered them all to be tortured to death. 
Maccaseus the eldest was first stretched on the rack, and 
severely beaten; then fastened to a wheel and weights 
hung to his feet until his sinews cracked ; then thrown in- 
to a fire till he was dreadfully burned ; then drawn out, his 
tongue cut out and himself put into a frying-pan with a 
slow fire under it until he died. As long as he had life, he 
fervently called on God under these exquisite torments, 
and exhorted his brothers to a similar perseverance. His 
six brothers, and after them his mother Satamona, who had 
previously witnessed the martyrdom of her seven sons, were 
subjected to equally excruciating deaths. 
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When these and thousands of others came to the very 
time and place of their martyrdom, and saw the instruments 
of torture and death all prepafed; the immediate prospect 
of their sufferings occasioned no overwhelming agony ; no 
angel came down from heaven to comfort them ; and_nei- 
ther of them cried out three times, as he prostrated himself 
to the earth, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
On the contrary, they went to the rack, the cross and the 
furnace even with alacrity, and until their last breath, re- 
joiced in the presence and the love of God. ‘This too was 
the fact, when they had none of the peculiar supports by- 
which he was sustained, and when they had no assurance 
of being raised from the dead on the third day. 

According to a very different theory, it will be no difficult 
task, at the proper time, not only to explain the otherwise 
inexplicable scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, but to 
show that the conduct of our Lord, while suffering for a 
condemned world, was a most illustrious example of pa- 
tience and resignation,—an example, which we, according 
to our measure, and under our inconceivable inferior suf- 
ferings, may well be called on to imitate. But, on the given 
supposition, that all he endured was crucijivion, and that the 
Great End of his death was to set an example of fortitude ; 
I should be constrained to regard the actual result on his 
part, compared with that of other martyrs under far more 
severe and protracted agonies, as scarcely less than an ab- 
solute failure. 

7. On this supposition why is the death of Christ an event 
of such inconceivable importance. He was not only “ de- 
livered up to die, by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God,” but his death has a preeminence given 
to it both in the Old and New Testament, which no other 
event can claim. We have seen that it was the continual 
subject of prophesy. Was then the consolation given to 
our first parents to sustain them under their ruin merely 
this, that, after the lapse of four thousand years, the Seed 
of the Woman should bruise the head of the serpent, by 
setting an example of fortitude? Were impatience and 
timidity the curse under which the whole creation was so 
long to groan and travail together in pain; and was “ the 
Desire of all nations” at length to redeem them from this 
‘curse of the Law” by teaching them to endure bodily 
suffering. Was this the reason why the blood of Jesus 
* speaketh better things than the blood of Axzx,” that 
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Ase, being killed outright, and not dying a lingering 
death, had no opportunity to show his fortitude. For this, ~ 
did “ Abraham desire to see his day ;” and was this “ what 
kings and prophets waited for, and sought but never found?” 
When Isaiah, at the distance of seven long centuries, saw 
from the mount of vision the spectacle on Calvary with so 
much distinctness, that in pourtraying the scene, he has 
not only thrown on the middle of the canvass the Man of 
Sorrows nailed to the cross between the two malefactors, 
but on one side the very procession from the judgment-hall 
of Pilate to the top of the hill, and on the other the new 
sepulchre of Joseph hewn out of a rock in which he was 
buried ;—could he so far mistake the grand design for 
which he suffered as to tell us that he was “smitten of 
God,” that “the Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all,” 
that “ for the transgression of the people he was stricken,” 
that ‘it pleased Jehovah to bruise him, and to put him to 
gnief,” that “ he made his soul an offering for sin,” and that 
it was the “ travail of his soul” of which he died. Can the 
Spirit of prophesy as he opened the curtain of futurity to 
the gazing prophet, have been so correct in presenting the 
scene itself, and yet so erroneous in stating the great end 
for which it was exhibited. 

As the Spirit of Christ, which was in the prophets, revealed 
to them, with greater and yet greater clearness the sufter- 
ings of Christ and the glory which should follow ; was an 
example of fortitude so grand a desideratum in the empire 
of God ; that, before it was actually set, the angels, forget- 
ting their wonted praises, could bend over in mute contem- 
plation to look into that far distant manifestation of it which 
revolving centuries would at length unfold. Is suffering the 
chief business of heaven, of angels as well as saints, that 
they are interested in nothing but in learning how they 
may endure it.—Was an example of fortitude so much the 
all in all in the view of “ Him, who sitteth on the throne,” 
that that strange council of heaven and of earth, must be 
held on the Holy mount, to prepare him who was to set it, 
for the mighty achievement? Was it for this, that his face 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light, 
and the voice came forth from the cloud of glory, “ ‘This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ”?—Is an ex- 
hibition of fortitude so absolutely imstar omnium, in this 
broad Universe, that when made on Calvary, the choir of 

Aen thousand times ten thousands, moved by one instinctive 
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impulse, could turn their eyes away from the Uncreated 
glory, and commence their New Song of praise to him who 
made it, which is to continue forever and ever. Is this that 
display ‘of matchless love, which kindles the raptures of 
eternity; and do the words of their anthem read, “ Unto 
him that hath loved us—and set us an example of for titude !— 
unto him be glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen!” 

8. On this supposition how shall we explain the incidents 
connected with the death of Christ. 

Was the Sacramental Supper instituted to inspire us with 
fortitude ; is it an exhibition of that virtue chiefly which we 
commemorate when we eat the bread and drink the wine 
in remembrance of Christ; and did Christ say to his disci- 
ples that same night in which he was betrayed, “ This cup 
is the New Testament in my blood which is shed—to set an 
example of fortitude.” Was the mere death of the cross. so 
immeasurably dreadful that, although it had been predicted 
for thousands of years that he should suffer it; although, if 
a super-angelic beng, he came from heaven to ‘suffer it; al- 
though, if a mere man, he had had the suffering in full view 
all his life ; although he was prepared for it by the surpris- 
ing interview on Mount Tabor ; and although he went from 
Galilee to Jerusalem on purpose to die ;—yet was it still so 
dreadful even in the anticipation, that although he was to 
die on purpose to set an example of fortitude and he knew 
that all heaven was waiting in speechless expectation to 
see the long-hoped for achievement done—did he still, 
through the mere dread of bodily suffering, thrice cry out in 
low prostration, and with impassioned earnestness, ‘‘ O my 
Father, if it be possible, let me not die, to exhibit an example 
of fortitude !”’—and while his agony caused the sweat of 
blood to flow to the ground, did he need an angel from 
heaven to comfort him, because he must set such an ex- 
ample ? 

When he was nailed to the cross, did God forsake him 
because he was bringing to pass that very consummation 
which God himself so much desired, and which heaven and 
earth for four thousand years had heaved with throes unut- 
terable to see accomplished. But after the whole creation 
had thus waited in mute anxiety for this divinely appointed 
manifestation ; yet, when it was actually made on Calvary, 
was the scene so beyond conception dreadful, that the sun, 
unable to endure the sight, must wrap himself in funereal 
darkness, that the firm earth must quake, the solid rocks 
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burst asunder, and even the slumberers under ground leap 
forth from their dark recesses. ‘‘ O scene !”——the poet well 
might say— 

“O scene, surpassing wonder!” 


_ 9. On this supposition what shall we make of the lan- 
guage of the Bible. Would they who adopt it, only make 
that language conform to their scheme ; it must strike them 
--as new and surprising. For instance, Had Christ in fact 
said to Nicodemus, “as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness even so must the Son of man be lifted up to set 
an example of fortitude that whosoever imitates that exam- 
ple might not perish, but might have everlasting life ;” even 
he who was “a master in Israel,” might have been excused 
for not knowing these things. And what meaning would 
there be in the language “ Herein is love: not that we lov- 
ed God, but that he loved us and sent his Son to set us an 
example of fortitude?” Was timidity, or wnpatience under suf- 
fering, the great reason why men were the enemies of God, 
and fortitude the great means of our reconciliation; that 
Paul could write to the Romans,—‘ If, when we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the example of fortitude 
set by his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life.” Is fortitude so far superior to faith and 
hope and love, that Paul could write to the Corinthians, “I 
am determined to know nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ, and the fortitude which he exhibited on the cross :’—and 
again—‘ We preach the fortitude of Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness, but unto them who are saved the power of God?” 
Had he written thus, and had he added, “‘ God forbid that 
Ishould glory save in the fortitude of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
it might have been said with emphasis that “in his epistles 
there were many things hard to be understood.” 


Ill. It is said that the great end of Christ’s death was to 
perfect his obedience. 

This language has probably been borrowed from two 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews; in one of which 
it is said, that “it became him, for whom are. all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings ;’* and in the other, that Christ, “beng made 


* Heb. i. 10. 
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perfect, became the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that believe.”* Of this phraseology, different individuals 
may give very different interpretations. 

1. It may be supposed to refer to the state, or condntion, 
to which Christ was advanced subsequently to, and in part 
at least as a consequence of, his sufferings. In that case, 
it merely denotes that, as the reward of his sufferings, he 
was advanced to a state of perfect happiness and glory. But 
if this be the true interpretation, neither of the passages 
refers to the great end accomplished by the death of Christ 
for the good of mankind ; but both, to his own reward—to 
“the joy set before him for which he endured the Cross.” 

2. It may denote that Christ could not become the 
Saviour of mankind without suffering in their stead ; and 
that he was rendered perfect as their Saviour, by actually 
enduring the sufferings necessary on his part as a substitute 
for their punishment. In this case, it is a direct assertion 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. 

3. It may be supposed to denote, that the sufferings 
which Christ endured were necessary to render his personal 
obedience, and generally his holiness, perfect. But this is di- 
rectly inconsistent with the supposition, that Christ was 
uniformly and always a perfectly holy being. Uniformly 
perfect holiness implies uniformly perfect obedience, and 
sufferings cannot be necessary to render it more perfect. 
As the angels need no sufferings to render their obedience 
and holiness perfect, so certainly Christ needed none. The 
testimony of God on this subject we have seen is absolutely 
decisive. Will it be said that his death was necessary to 
render his obedience perfect, under the dispensation to which 
he was actually subjected? But the question is, Why was 
the Son of God, when his obedience was already perfect, 
placed under such a dispensation? in other words, Why 
must a perfectly holy being suffer at all? 

4. This phraseology has received a still different expla- 
nation. It is said that Christ’s sufferings and death as an 
exhibition of obedience, were a powerful means of improving 
our virtue ; and were so acceptable to God, that on ac- 
count of them he has granted to mankind the forgiveness 


* Heb. v. 9. 


+ See Wahl’s Lex. Gr. Test. on Teaseo. Want regards this as the 
true meaning ; and if it be not, of which there may be a doubt, at 
least with regard to the passage from Heb. ii. 10, the true one is un- 
questionably the second which I have suggested. 
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of sins that are past, and has also erected a glorious sys- 
tem of grace.* 

‘Those who receive the doctrine of the Atonement, insist 
as truly as others, that the perfect obedience or holiness of 
Christ was indispensably necessary to render his death 
efficacious as an expiatory sacrifice : in other words that 
his sufferings would have been of no efficacy, if he had 


not been a “perfectly holy being. But when it is said, that 


his sufferings were designed—not as a substitute for our 
punishment, but merely—as an exhibition of obedience ; and 
as such were intended to be a powerful means of improving 
our virtue ; we are compelled to suggest the following ob- 
jections. 

1. The sufferings of Christ on this scheme were abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 

So far as positive duties were concerned, Christ’s perfect 
obedience consisted in his perfect performance of all that were 
prescribed ; and so far as sufferings were concerned, in his 
voluntary sinless submission to all that were inflicted. When 
itis said that “he became obedient unto death, even the 


death of the cross,” it obviously denotes merely that he 


voluntarily submitted to death. His submission, therefore, so 
far as his suffermgs were concerned, constituted his whole 
obedience. But submission to sufferings is the same thing, as 
bearing them without complaint or murmuring. When 
therefore it is said, that Christ submitted to sufferings to 
make an exhibition of obedience, it is the same thing as to 
say, that he submitted to sufferings to make an exhibition of 
submission: inother words—to show how well he could bear them. 

We will then view his sufferings as ordained of God ; as 
consented to, and endured by himself; and as affecting the 
character and condition of mankind. As ordained of God, 
they were appointed from eternity, and actually inflicted 
to see if he would bear them without murmuring.t God 
demanded no atonement for sin, no satisfaction to his vio- 
lated Law: he wished nothing but obedience in order to 
forgive and bless mankind. Yet obedience to his Law, or 


* This is the scheme of Dr. Taytor of Norwich, the author of the 
Hebrew Concordance. If the reader is disposed to complain of the 
obscurity of the language, in which it is here stated, he is referred 
to the work itself, with the request that he will state it in language 
less obscure. 


+ The first part of this theory then, though differing in phraseolo- 
gy, appears when analyzed, to be identically the same with the pre- 
eeding, which represents Christ to have died set an example of for- 
htude. 
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the perfect holiness of Christ, was not sufficient to become 
the meritorious cause of forgiveness and restoration to 
mankind. No obedience would satisfy, but obedience to 
agony and death ; and that on the part of one, of whom God 
himself has testified, that “he knew no sin, neither was 
guile found in his lips.” But if there can be wantonness in 
cruelty, it is found in subjecting a perfectly holy being to 
intense suffering, in order to see whether he will bear. it. 
We had heard of the savage chieftain, who commanded 
several of his warriors in succession, to cut off each his 
right hand, in order to shew his obedience and devotedness 
to his cause ; but probably none of us had suspected that 
it could find a parallel in the dispensations of God ; and 
that too not towards men or angels, but towards his beloved 
Son, in whom he is ever well pleased. 

As consented to by Christ, the step was one of extreme 
folly. It was amere experiment on the firmness of his 
own nerves; as if aman should thrust his hand into the 
fire, to see how long he could hold it there. It was trying 
either how much suffering he could endure, or whether he 
could endure the prescribed sufferings without sin ; and on 
either supposition was a mere wanton act of self torment. 
Such an exhibition would find no parallel in the Indian ex- 
piring without a groan or a murmur, under all the varieties 
of savage torture ; for he would escape if he could; nor 
any where else except in those maniacs in Germany, who 
not long since suffered their fellow maniacs to nail them 
to a cross, in order to prove their fortitude under suffering, 
and thus to perfect their obedience. And were any of us 
to act in the same manner, we should of course be regard- 
ed as equally bereft of our reason. 

And what is the bearing of his sufferings on mankind.— 
We afe called upon to witness the strange spectacle of the 
Son of God, overwhelmed and at length destroyed by suf- 
ferings, which were prescribed by the Father, and consent- 
ed to by himself,—not for his own punishment, or chastise- 
ment, or moral improvement; not as a manifestation of 
the displeasure of God against the sins of men; not’ to 
magnify the Law of God and make it honourable; but 
merely to show how patiently he could submit to agony 
and death. And this exhibition is to have a two-fold effi- 
cacy. 

(1.) It is said to have been intended as a powerful means 
of moral improvement. But how? Was it, to prompt our 
confidence in God ? 'To inspire us with this, we are else- 
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where taught, that the znnocent do not suffer ; and that our 
sufferings here are far less than we deserve. But if God 
chose to inflict unmerited sufferings on his own Son, in or- 
der to see how he would bear them, he may also on us ; 
and the bare possibility, that he may do this, is, in this 
murmuring world, sufficient to prompt the suspicion, when 
our afflictions are severe, that he Aas done it, and thus to 
destroy all our confidence in the equity of his dispensa- 
tions. Was it to inspire us with fortitude under sufferings ? 
As an example of submission to unmerited sufferings, we 
did not need it; because we have no such sufferings to en- 
_dure. As an example of submission to suffering generally, 

it is on the given supposition in various points of view a 
bad one. ‘The consideration that God may inflict unmer- 
ited sufferings on us, as well as on his Son, merely to see 
how well we can bear them, is calculated to excite, not 
submission, but murmuring and rebellion. ‘The example 
of Christ voluntarily subjecting himself to wnmerited suf- 
fering, to show how well he could bear it, if it has any 
influence on us, will only prompt us to a similar exhibi- 
tion—and that on the ground that our supererogatory suf- 
ferings are meritorious ; and that, the more intense they are, 
the greater is the merit. This is exactly the Romish sys- 
tem of penance, and is at open war with the whole word 
of God. The example of Christ we have also seen was 
inappropriate, because he had great supports which are 
not vouchsafed to us; and, if he suffered nothing but the 
pains of crucifixion, was a far less perfect exhibition of for- 
titude, than that of many other martyrs.—Was it to prompt 
us to obedience in general ? It could do this, merely as it 
was an example of fortitude ; for itexhibited no obedience 
but sebmission to suffering, which is only a definition of 
fortitude. We are then to go to Gethsemene and Calva- 
ry, and see the Son of God consenting himself, and sub- 
jected by the Father, to an overwhelming agony and an 
excruciating death, in order to show how well he could 
bear them; and, in the contemplation of the appalling 
spectacle, we are to grow wiser and better ! How strange a 
seminary, to have been instituted by the Mosr Hien, for 
the moral improvement’ of mankind ! 

That the sufferings of Christ, so intense and overwhelm- 
ing, viewed asa manifestation of the anger of God against 
our sins on the person of his Son, and as a manifestation 
on his part of a love passing knowledge, are powerfully 
efficacious in showing us the guilt and odiousness of sin, 
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and in constraining us to love him who gave himself for 
us; is certain. But the theory, that he endured these | 
dreadful sufferings in order to show how well he could 
bear them, and in that way to learn us fortitude or obedi- 
ence ; imputes such wantonness of cruelty to God, and 
_ such causeless self-torture to Christ; that, while its ne- 
cessary tendency is, if believed, to shake our confidence 
in the Divine wisdom and justice, it can neither inspire us 
with hatred for sin, nor with respect and love for the Sa- 
viour. ‘The man who encounters imminent danger, or en- 
dures extreme suffering to save my life, is entitled to my 
lasting gratitude. But towards him, who comes before me 
and inflicts such sufferings on himself, merely to show how 
well he can bear pain, and in that way to teach me a les- 
son of fortitude or to promote my moral improvement; I 
know not what emotion I could feel except that of com- 
_passion. If Paut, when the disciples at Damascus had 
prepared the basket in which to let him down through a 
window by the wall, instead of consenting to escape, had 
announced his determination to deliver himself up to the 
governor under Areras the king, in order to show them 
how well he could bear the pains of crucifixion, and thus 
promote their moral improvement; would they not have 
replied instinctively, and with good reason too, “ Paul, thou 
art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad.” 
(2.) The other part of the moral efficacy of this exhib 
tion on mankind, is through its efficacy on God himself. 
It is said, for some cause or other, to have been so accept- 
able to God, that on account of. it he forgives the past sins 
of men, and establishes a glorious dispensation of grace. 
Whether the past sins here spoken of, denote the sins of 
the human race at large, committed before Christ made 
this exhibition ; or the sins of every man, committed before 
he becomes a practical subject of its efficacy ; 1s a matter 
of doubt. What also, on the first supposition, is the ground 
of forgiving the sins of mankind committed subsequently 
to this exhibition of obedience ; or, on the second, those 
committed subsequently to the commencement of its prac- 
tical efficacy on each individual, as well as those committed 
by the multitudes who lived before the exhibition was 
made; is equally uncertain. But, leaving this, we are 
told by the theory, that Christ’s exhibition of perfect obe- 
dience to the law of righteousness, or his perfect holiness, 
was not sufficiently acceptable in the view of God, to pro- 
cure the forgiveness of sins. He would not forgive them, 
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unless Christ also made an exhibition of obedience to suf- 
ferings and death, or showed how much he could bear with- 
out murmuring. But why so? According to the theory, 
no atonement was necessary, no manifestation of the anger 
of God against the sins of men in the sufferings of Christ. 
God was under no obligation to inflict the penalty of his 
~ violated law on the transgressor. He was just as able in 
the view of offended justice, and certainly in every other 
point of view, to forgive sin without, as with, the death of 
Christ. He was also just as merciful, or just as willing to 
forgive sin, in the one case as in the other. Why then 
was Christ’s obedience to suffering and death, or his show- 
ing how well he could bear them, so much more acceptable 
to God, than his perfect obedience to the law of righteous- 
ness 2. Was it because Christ’s exhibition of fortitude has 
peculiar efficacy as a means of moral unprovement? We 
have already seen that, as presented in this theory, a for- 
titude under causeless sufferings, it has no such efficacy. 
Was it because God could not know how perfect Christ’s 
obedience would prove, unless he actually submitted to the 
most excruciating sufferings? If this were true ; what need 
was there of knowing it? But it is obviously untrue. He 
who is omniprescient, knew as perfectly before, as after, the 
death of Christ, how much suffering he could bear with- 
out sinning ; and how well he would bear the sufferings 
which he actually endured. Was it because perfect obe- 
dience to the law of righteousness is in itself less acceptable 
to God than obedience to sufferings and death? ‘To say 
this, is to say that God takes more pleasure in inflicting 
sufferings on perfectly holy beings, than in their perfect 
holiness. But perfect holiness is a perfect conformity to 
his own will—to what he himself supremely desires. God 
therefore has less pleasure in a perfect conformity to what 
he himself supremely desires, than in inflicting extreme 
sufferings and death on those who exhibit it; although 
they deserve nothing at his hands but the highest appro- 
bation and love. 

In every point of view therefore, in which we regard 
the death of Christ according to this theory, it was not 
only altogether unnecessary, and absolutely inefficacious 
in accomplishing the ends for which it is said to have taken 
place ; but it also carries with it the most direct and pal- 
pable imputation on the wisdom and righteousness of God. 

2. The scriptures no where assign this reason. ‘The de- 
claration that Christ “ became obedient unto death,” as we 
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have seen, denotes that he voluntarily submitted to death with 
resignation. In the two passages already quoted from the 
epistle to the Hebrews, there is not an intimation that, to 
make an exhibition of submission, or to show how well he 
could bear pain, was the end of Christ’s sufferings and 
death ; nor have I been able to find one in any other pas- 
sage, throughout the sacred volume. 

3. The deep interest which the death of Christ has ex- 
cited, is on this scheme an inexplicable mystery. If it be 
true, angels and saints in heaven, and patriarchs, kings and 
prophets on earth, were occupied for many revolving ages, 
in looking forward to the arrival of the momentous period, 
when Jesus, by showing how well he could bear pain, 
should lay the foundation of the moral improvement of 
the human race, and perform a work so meritorious in the 
sight of God, that to reward it he would grant the forgive- 
ness of sins that are past, and establish a glorious dispen- 
sation of grace on the earth. If it be true, God the Father, 
attended by Moses and Elijah, was manifested on Mount 
Tabor to Christ and the three disciples, to converse with 
him on his submitting to be crucified in order to show how 
well he could bear it. And this causeless infliction of suf- 
fering on the one part, and this causeless submission to it 
on the other, led the heavenly hosts to change their wont- 
ed melodies, and commence the everlasting song to him 
who, by showing how well he could endure the most ex- 
cruciating sufferings, laid a broad and permanent foundation > 
for the forgiveness and moral improvement of mankind. 
And this exhibition was so pleasing to God and so morally 
improving to men, that it effected the reconciliation of 
both ; and led the spirits of the just, with a rapture before 
unknown, to say to him who made it, “ Thou art worthy, 
for thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” 

4. This theory wholly fails to account for the incidents 
connected with his death. According to it, his prayer in 
the garden must be thus interpreted : O my Father, if it be 
possible, sufler me to escape those excruciating miseries, 
which thou art about to bring upon me, in order that I may 
show how well I can bear them! His agony on that oc- 
casion was owing either merely to his lively anticipation 
of the ordinary sufferings of crucifixion ; or to the antici- 
pation of these, and of other sufferings which were extra- 
ordinary and peculiar to his individual case. If to the first ; 
that agony, on any principles consistent with his own for- 
titude, is wholly unexplained. If to the second: no rea- 
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son can be assigned for his extraordinary and peculiar suf- 
ferings except this—that, when the Son of God had vol- 
untarily consented to suffer the ignominious and excruci- 
ating death of the cross, in order to show how well he 
could bear it; the Father not satisfied with that, heaped 
upon him far more intense and overwhelming agonies, in 
order to render the exhibition complete. Well indeed 
might the sun be darkened, and the earth tremble, and the 
rocks rend asunder, and the very dead come forth, at such 
a sight as this. 

5. On this scheme, Christ has no exclusive right to the 
titles which he claims as peculiarly his own. _ If the suffer- 
ings of Christ were unusual, extraordinary and inflicted by 
God ; we have seen that the theory represents God as in- 
flicting them on his Son, in order to see how well he could 
bear them, and therefore cannot be true. If they were 
only the ordinary sufferings of crucifixion; the exhibition 
of obedience to sufferings, or of submission, made by many 
of the martyrs, even without the peculiar supports which 
he enjoyed, was at least as perfect as that made by Christ. 
Of course each one of these exhibitions, as made by men 
like ourselves, and as being far more appropriate to our 
circumstances, was a more powerful means of moral im- 
provement, and therefore more acceptable to God, and a 
better foundation for the forgiveness of sins that are past, 
and for the establishment of a glorious dispensation of 
grace on the earth. But Christ’s peculiar titles were given 
him in consequence of his sufferings and death. Every 
one of the martyrs therefore, to whom I have referred, has 
even a better claim to these titles than Christ. Every one 
of them therefore, on better grounds than he, can regard 
himself as the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world, as the Saviour of sinners, and as the Redeemer of 
mankind. ‘The apostle too was mistaken in supposing, that 
there is no other hame given under heaven among men 
whereby they may be saved ; and the multitude of the re- 
deemed, instead of turning to the one Lamb in the midst of 
the throne, ought to associate with him thousands and tens 
of thousands who stand before it, and to say to the whole 
company of Saviours, ‘“ Ye are all worthy, for ye have re- 
deemed us to God by your blood.” 

6. This theory, though devised and expressed with pe- 
culiar ingenuity and caution, in order that it may at least 
appear to correspond with the language of the Scriptures, 
is yet wholly inconsistent with many of the forms of phrase- 
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ology, in which the great end accomplished by the death 
of Christ is explained. The Scriptural writers represent 
all the sins of men, and not merely the sins that are past, as 
forgiven, in consequence of the death of Christ. They no 
where represent Christ’s exhibition of submission to suffer- 
ing, to show how much he could bear, as the great means 
of improving the moral character and condition of man- 
kind ; but every where ascribe this effect to the efficacy of 
Truth, accompanied by the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
They represent Christ as dying for the forgiveness of our 
sins ; but we have seen that every possible reason for the 
exercise of forgiveness existed before his death, which ac- 
cording to this theory existed after his death. ‘They rep- 
resent Christ as our sin-offering, and as the passover sacri- 
ficed for us: but neither the goat of the sin-offering, nor 
the pascal lamb was sacrificed as an exhibition either of 
obedience or submission ; or to show the Israelites how well 
either of the animals could endure bodily pain without 
complaint. They say that Christ made an atonement for 
our sins; but the Levitical atonement did not consist in 
the exhibition of fortitude made by the dying lamb for the 
moral improvement of mankind. ‘They say that God laid 
on him the iniquities of us all, that he bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree, and that he was made a curse for us 
to redeem us from the curse (the penalty) of the law; but 
neither of these phrases without gross violence can be ex- 
plained to mean that he suffered crucifixion to show how 
well he could bear it. 


IV. It is said that the great end of the death of Christ 
was to furnish a sign, a token, that God is willing to pardon 
the penitent ; and thus to persuade mankind to repent, and 
return to God. 

A sign, a token, is a vesible representation of a fact or a 
truth, and is intended either for information, for evidence, or 
for impression. The letters of the alphabet are signs inform- 
ing us of the articulate sounds to be employed. ‘The rain 
and the sunshine are signs proving the goodness of God. 
Baptism is an impressive sign of the truth that man needs 
cleansing from guilt and pollution. 

According to this theory, God was in fact perfectly will- 
ing to pardon the penitent, independently of the death of 
Christ ; and neither the threatenings of his Law nor the 
welfare of his kingdom presented any difficulty in the way 
of an indiscriminate pardon, or laid him under any neces-. 
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sity of manifesting his anger against sin. Christ did not 
suffer and die, to lay a foundation for pardon. His death 
was not a manifestation of the displeasure of God against 
sin; but was intended either to announce the willingness of 
God to pardon the penitent, or to furnish evidence of it, or 
to wmpress it on the mind. He did not procure pardon for 
us, he merely represented God’s willingness to grant it.* 

This theory can scarcely be stated, without suggesting 
numerous objections to the, mind of every attentive reader 
of the scriptures. 

1. If it be true; the death of Christ was wholly un- 
necessary. 

There was obviously no need of representing this truth 
at all. If there was, it was because the opposite princi- 
ple, that God would certainly punish sin even in the peni- 
tent, was, previous to the death of Christ, most firmly riv- 
etted in the human mind. But why was it thus rivetted ? 
Not, certainly, because there was any willingness in the 
human mind to be punished ; but because God had either 
explicitly in his word, or implicitly in the consciences of 
men, revealed his settled determination to punish sin. But 
if, previous to the death of Christ, he had revealed this de- 
termination, he had actually formed it. And if, in the 
death of Christ, he announced the contrary determination, 
it was because he had then changed his mind, and actually 
formed the contrary determination. But, according to the 
theory, God was always infinitely willing to pardon the 
penitent; and no difficulty existed in the way of pardon 
before the death of Christ, which does not now exist ; 1. e. 
his death removed no such difficulty, and furnished no new 
or additional reason for pardoning sin. If then there was 
any necessity of representing the willingness of God to 
pardon the penitent ; either God originally formed and re- 
vealed his settled determination to punish sin, when it was 
not necessary; and then, changing his mind without any 
reason, announced, in the death of Christ, his determina- 
tion not to punish it; which is absurd: or, he originally 
formed and revealed his settled determination to punish sin, 
because it was necessary to punish it; and then, changing 
his mind without any reason, and when none of the origi- 
nal necessity had been removed, he announced, in the death 


* This theory is probably the favourite one, at the present moment, 
of those who reject the doctrine of the Atonement in this country, 
and yet do not avowedly renounce the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
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of Christ, his determination not to punish it; which is 
equally absurd. Of course, the death of Christ was a sign, 
a token, of God’s changing his mind without any reason 
whatever ; as well as of the fact, that he either originally 
revealed a settled determination to punish sin, even in the 
penitent, when no necessity of punishing it existed ; and 
that too, so clearly and impressively, that no other expe- 
dient which he could devise—no revelation, no voice from 
heaven; no miracle, no martyrdom of prophets or apostles, 
no incarnation and death even of an angel, nothing in 
short but the ignominious and excruciating death of his 
beloved Son could remove the impression; or that, when 
its punishment was originally necessary, and thus most im- 
pressively revealed, he subsequently announced a settled 
determination not to punish it, though none of that origi- 
nal necessity was removed.—As we cannot admit these 
absurdities, we are compelled to conclude, that, on the 
very grounds on which this theory rests, there was no ne- 
cessity of any sign or token to represent the willingness of 
God to pardon the penitent. 

Again. This theory admits mankind to have been sin- 
ners, that is, transgressors of the Law of God.* But, if a 
ruler is in fact willing to pardon those, who have trans- 
gressed the laws ; there cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
any difficulty in persuading them to believe it. The only 
alternative in his treatment of them is punishment, or pardon. 
But they certainly do not wish to be punished; and as 
certainly they do wish to be pardoned, or exempted from 
punishment. And the same motives, which render them 
willing to be pardoned, would render them willing to be- 
lieve, if the fact were really so, that the ruler was willing 
to pardon them. ‘The human mind is always willing to 
believe what it wishes, even against evidence ; but where 
evidence and inclination coincide, the case has never yet 
been known, in which it was difficult to produce conviction. 
{n some of these states, it has not been necessary to an- 
nounce the universal pardon of offences in order to inspire 
transgressors with the hope of obtaining it. The indiscreet 
multiplication of pardons on the part of the government, 
has been so efficacious in diffusing this hope, that the 
prisons have overflowed with the expectants of its clemen- 
cy. In the Bible—the statute-book by which God governs 
his kingdom in this world—there are numerous clauses 


* “ For sin is the transgression of the Law.” Paul. 
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which at least appear, and beyond all doubt have been 
very generally believed, to threaten transgressors, with pun- 
ishment; and that too neither very mild in degree, nor 
very short in duration. Yet, with these minatory clauses 
staring them in the face, mankind have to a prodigious ex- 
tent believed, and been fully persuaded, that God would 
certainly pardon them, either whenever they should repent, 
or without any repentance at all. The history of the world 
ever has been, and now is, a practical comment upon this 
persuasion. If then these minatory clauses could have 
been expunged, or had not been inserted ; the persuasion 
that God would pardon the penitent, would have been uni- 
versal. All that was necessary on the part of the Su- 
preme Ruler, to secure the most implicit credence in this 
his gracious intention, was to announce it; and mankind 
would have gladly believed it without evidence. 

But it may be said ‘ Ifthe death of Christ was not neces- 
sary either to announce or to prove, that God would pardon 
the penitent ; still it was necessary for the purpose of am- 
pression. We are not creatures of mere abstraction, but 
of sense and feeling. When we behold Christ dying to 
persuade us that God will pardon the penitent, this truth 
is exhibited to the eye and the heart ; and is far more cal- 
eulated to have a powerful efficacy on the man, than if it 
were addressed merely to the intellect.—All this is true, 
provided there was any good reason for his dying. The 
question Cuz bono? can never be put with stronger em- 
phasis, than to one who is about to sacrifice his own life. 
If my friend were to endure intense sufferings to save my 
life ; I should never forget his kindness. But if he were 
to come voluntarily and inflict them on himself, merely to 
announce a fact, which he might have announced with his 
lips; or to prove that fact, when I was too ready to admit 
it without proof; or to make an impression on my feelings ; 
T should regard his conduct as the result either of weak- 
ness or lunacy. If Christ died to save me from the wrath 
of God, I can see why his dying love should constrain me 
to repentance and gratitude ; but ifhe endured overwhelm- 
ing agonies and an excruciating death, merely to excite 
sympathy, or any other emotion of tenderness, or to con- 
vince me that God was willing to pardon the penitent; | 
see at once that he was under a delusion, and that he died 
for nothing ; and though I may pity and regret his suffer- 
ings, I cannot respect his good sense. 

If mankind were not too ready to believe, that God is 
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willing to pardon the sinner on his repentance ; yet the 
idea, that the death of Christ was necessary to furnish evi- 
dence of this fact, is most preposterous. If God ws thus 
willing, he could easily prove it without this amazing sac- 
rifice. The capacity of God is at least equal to that of 
men; and he is able to make his feelings and purposes 
known to men with adequate evidence and emphasis with- 
out giving his Son to die either to announce, to prove or 
to impress them. When he spake to the patriarchs, or de- 
livered the oracle in the tabernacle or the temple, or sent 
messages by the prophets; he actually constrained those 
who heard or received them to perceive and to feel, that 
the voice or the message came from God. In some way 
or other also, aside from the death of his Son, he convine- 
ed the patriarchs, prophets and people of Israel, and that 
too as firmly and operatively as men are now convinced, 
that he was willing to pardon the repenting sinner. ‘The 
difficulty with the impenitent Israelites was not, that on 
this point their evidence was not satisfactory ; it was their 
readiness to believe that he would pardon them, even if they 
did not repent. But if all good men before the death of 
Christ were both convinced, and adequately impressed with 
the truth, that God would pardon the penitent, they were 
thus convinced and impressed by competent evidence, and 
competent means of impression ; and the same evidence and 
means of impression might have been furnished to all with- 
out his dying ; and if their conviction and impressions were 
practical and sanctifying, the same evidence and means of 
impression might have had an equally powerful efficacy on 
allon whom they were brought to bear. The agony of Christ 
therefore was causeless, and his death a mere wanton waste 
of blood. It effected nothing, which had not been ac- 
tually for ages as well effected without it. His fervent sup- 
plication therefore, ‘If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me ;”—i. e. according to this theory, “If it be pos- 
sible to persuade men that thou art willing to pardon the 
penitent, without my dying on the cross, let me not be cru- 
cified ;’—was founded on a palpable mistake ; and instead 
of suffering himself to be betrayed by Judas, he should 
have remained in Galilee, and not gone down to the pass- 
over. 

2. We call for evidence, that the great end of Christ’s 
death was to furnish a sign, a token, of God’s willingness 
to pardon the penitent. 

That the death of Christ was a sign of something is readi- 
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ly admitted ; for, as God always acts rationally or with de- 
sign, there is no event of providence which does not ex- 
press, if rightly understood, the real purpose of his mind. 
But the question is, was it the great end of Christ’s death 
to furnish a sign, a token, of God’s willingness to pardon 
the penitent ? 

Signs are either significant or arbitrary. A. significant 
sign, of itself, and without being announced as a sign, rep- 
resents the thing signified; but an arbitrary sign, until it 
has been explicitly announced as representing the thing 
signified, does not represent it, and is not a sign of it. A 
violent blow intentionally inflicted on an individual is a 
significant sign, as it speaks for itself, and needs not to be 
announced as indicating the displeasure of him who inflicts 
it. The bow in the clouds is merely an arbitrary sign of 
God’s covenant no more to deluge the earth: since it has 
no natural connection with the thing signified. 

The death of Christ certainly is not a significant sign, or 
token, of God’s willingness to pardon the penitent. Suffer- 
ing is in itself an evil, and intense suffering a great evil. 
Suffering voluntarily inflicted by one being on another, if 
unexplained, is a natural and direct indication or sign of 
anger on the part of him who inflicts it towards the sufferer ; 
and if the suffering be intense, of intense anger. Thus it 
is exhibited both by the Scriptures and by common sense. 
If a parent inflicts suffering on his child, the child of course 
looks upon it as an indication of displeasure ; and unless 
it is clearly explained, will not view it even as a chastisement, 
but as a punishment. So naturally does the human mind re- 
gard it in this manner, that God, to prevent misapprehen-_ 
sion, has thought it necessary to explain the sufferings of 
his children in the present life, and to inform us, that 
‘whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” |The overwhelming suffer- 
ings of Christ therefore, 7f unexplained, are a significant 
sign of the intense anger of God against Christ himself, and 
can only be regarded in the light of punishment, inflicted on 
him as a manifestation of that anger. Unexplained, there- 
fore, they cannot be regarded, either as a manifestation of 
God’s anger against the sins of men, or as a sign of his 
willingness to pardon the penitent. | 

Was it then the great end of the death of Christ to fur- 
nish an arbitrary sign of God’s willingness to pardon the 
penitent ? If so, it is explicitly announced as such by God. 
But where are we to look for such an annunciation? Cer- 
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tainly not to the Scriptures. Among all the various forms 
of phraseology, in which the death of Christ is explained 
in the Scriptures, there is not one, in which it is said that 
the great end for which it occurred was to furnish a sign, 
a token, that God is willing to pardon the penitent. ‘The 
cheering truth that God is willing and ready to pardon the 
penitent, and that every obstacle in the way of their par- 
don is removed ; is indeed often urged from the fact, that 
God laid on him the iniquities of us all, that he dare our 
sins, that he atoned for our sins, that he-was a sacrifice for 
our sins, that he gave himself as a ransom to procure the 
forgiveness of our sins, that he has redeemed us from the 
curse of the law ; (i. e. from punishment,) and that God has 
unequivocally accepted the sacrifice by raising him from 
the dead. But the idea that it was. the great end of 
Christ’s death to furnish a sign, a token, of God’s willing- 
ness to pardon the penitent—to announce this willingness, 
or to prove it, or to wmpress it on the minds of men ;—is not 
asserted, nor even suggested, by any scriptural writer. 
This single fact will be enough to induce every one, who, 
ona subject of mere revelation, regulates his faith by what 
is actually revealed, to reject this theory altogether. 

It will here be said that Christ is spoken of as a sacrifice 
for sin, and a sin-offerimg ; that it is expressly asserted to 
be ‘“ impossible for the blood of bulls and of goats to take 
away sin;” that the animals offered in sacrifice were there- 
fore merely signs and tokens of God’s willingness to for- 
give the penitent ; and that as Christ also was such a sa- 
erifice, his death was merely a sign, a token, of the same 
truth. 

To state this argument, is so obviously to refute it, that 
I fear you will regard an apology necessary, for paying it 
any farther attention. ‘The two first of the premises here 
stated we admit; but we ask for proof of the third, viz. 
“that the anzmals offered in sacrifice were merely signs or 
tokens of God’s willingness to pardon the penitent.” That 
they were signs of something we agree ; but the mere fact, 
that their blood could not take away sin, certainly does not 
prove that they could have been signs of nothing else, ex- 
cept of that willingness. If they could not take away sin, 
the death of Christ might, and according to the Apostle it 
did, take it away ; and of his death they might have been, 
and according to the Apostle they were, signs, or types.* 


* Heb. ix. 19—28. 
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But if they might have been, and in fact were, signs of 
Christ’s bearing our sins, or taking them away, they an- 
swered one most important end ; and we are not compell- 
ed therefore, from any difficulty of discovering a sufficient- 
ly important end which they could have answered, to con- 
clude that they must have been signs of God’s willingness 
to pardon the penitent. Where then is the evidence of 
this fact ? The Levitical law says no such thing. It speaks 
of these animals as, by their blood, purging, cleansing, bear- 
ing, taking away, and making atonement for the sins of the 
offerer ; of their being a ransom for his life; and of his sins 
as forgiven in consequence of his offering the sacrifice. But, 
that the sacrifice of these animals was instituted to repre- 
sent the willingness in question, there is not an intimation 
in the Pentateuch. 

The offerer in every case, by the very fact of presenting 
the animal at the door of the tabernacle, proved that he 
already most fully believed in, and was deeply impressed 
with, God’s willingness to pardon the penitent. There 
was no need then of his sacrificing the animal: he might 
have preserved its life and taken it back again, as the end 
in view was already accomplished. If then these animals 
were sacrificed to announce, to prove, or to impress the 
truth that God was willing to pardon the penitent, they 
were always and of course sacrificed in vain; for the bare 
fact of his bringing the animal for a sacrifice, proved ne- 
cessarily that the offerer already believed and was fully 
impressed with this truth. Certain it is therefore, that 
these animals were not sacrificed as signs or tokens of - 
God’s willingness to pardon the penitent. If then the third 
of these premises is a mistake ; the inference from them, 
that Christ died asa sign or a token of that willingness, is 
not supported. 

Again. ‘This theory is founded on the supposition, that 
the type is in all respects equal to the antitype, the sign to the 
thing signified, the shadow to the substance, the emblem to the 
reality. he argument is this :—It was not possible for the 
blood of bulls and of goats to take away sin; but their 
blood was a type or shadow of the blood of Chnist ; there- 
fore the blood of Christ did not take away sin. The force 
of this logic was doubtless realized by John the Baptist, 
when as the harbinger of the Messiah, he made the pub- 
lic official annunciation of him to mankind, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world ;” 
as well as by Paul when he declared, “ Christ was once 
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offered to bear the sins of many ;” and by Christ himself 
when he declared at the sacramental table, “ ‘This is my 
blood, which is shed for the forgiveness of sins.” 

The position that the antitype, or the substance, has no ef- 
ficacy or excellence which was not found in the type, or the 
shadow, will lead to singular results. Baptismal water is a 
type of the influences of the Holy Spirit: but baptism, 
the type, does not purify the heart; therefore the influ- 
ences of the Spirit, the antitype, have no purifying effica- 
cy. David was.a type of Christ. But David was not the 
Saviour of the world: therefore Christ was not the Sa- 
viour of the world. Elijah was a type of John the Bap- 
tist. But Elijah was not the harbinger of Christ: there- 
fore John the Baptist was not his harbinger. Jerusalem 
and its temple were shadows of Heaven, and of the spirit- 
ual temple which God is erecting there. But Jerusalem 
and its temple were not destined for an immortal state of 
existence ; the same therefore is true of heaven and of 
the temple of God on high. 

It is singular that the Apostle to the Hebrews, in reason- 
ing on this very subject, comes to the directly opposit 
conclusion. Having observed that the priests, the taber- * 
nacle and the utensils, the gifts and the sacrifices, employ- 
ed in the ceremonial worship, were only types and shadows 
of the things in heaven,* he tells us, that as under both 
dispensations there was no forgiveness without shedding of 
blood, the high priest, under the first, went yearly into the 
holy place of the tabernacle, to offer a sin-offering for his 
own sins and the sins of the people ; and Christ, under the 
new, not by the blood of bulls and of goats, but by his 
own blood, entered into heaven, to obtain eternal redemp- 
tion for us; and actually obtained the redemption (i. e. the 
forgweness) of the transgressions committed under the first 
dispensation 5, that, as the law was merely the shadow and 
not the substance of the new dispensation, its continual sac- 
rifices could not cleanse the conscience nor make the wor- 
shipper perfect, because it was impossible for the blood of 
bulls and of goats to take away sin; and therefore that 
Christ assumed a body, and, by offering that body once for 
all a sacrifice for sin, actually took away the sins of men, and 
then forever sat down at the right hand of God.{ Thus 
the apostle, instead of arguing, from the ineflicacy of the 


* Heb. viii. 1—5 and ix, 9—12 and 19—23. 
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blood of bulls and of goats to take away sin, that the 
blood of Christ was equally inefficacious ; derives directly 
the opposite conclusion, and insists that Christ offered him- 
self a sacrifice for sin, that he might do that, which the 
blood of bulls and of goats could not accomplish. 

3. The deep interest manifested in the death of Christ 
by the heavenly world is, on this scheme, utterly inexpli- 
cable. 

The conviction that God was willing to pardon the peni- 
tent, either was necessary, or it was not necessary, to the 
virtue and salvation of men. If it was not necessary ; then 
Christ need not have died to produce it. If it was neces- 
sary ; as the patriarchs and other virtuous men, who obtain- 
ed salvation before the death of Christ, were so fully con- 
vinced of this truth, and so powerfully impressed with it, 
as to be rendered at least as virtuous, and as much entitled 
to salvation, without any knowledge of the death of Christ, 
as we are with it; we therefore might also have been thus 
convinced and impressed, without that knowledge ; and, on 
that supposition also, Christ need not have died to produce 
it. Why then are the angels represented as earnestly de- 
sirous for ages to look into the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow. If the conviction that God 
was willing to pardon the penitent, was not necessary to 
the virtue or salvation of men; then they were occupied 
for ages in looking forward to see the Son of God die an 
agonizing death in order to furnish a sign, a token, of that 
which was in itself wholly unnecessary. If it was neces- 
sary ; yet, as the patriarchs had it as fully as we, the angels 
were thus occupied for ages in looking forward to see 
Christ die, as a sign, a token of a truth, which had already 
been adequately represented to mankind, for every purpose 
connected withevirtue and salvation. If this conviction was 
not necessary ; then the God of heaven came down to earth, 
attended by Moses and Elijah, and met his beloved Son on 
Mount Tabor, accompanied by the three chief apostles 5. 
and while his face did shine as the sun, and the cloud of 
glory overshadowed them, they conversed together respect- 
ing his dying on the cross, to furnish a sign, a token of that 
which it was wholly useless to represent to mankind ; and, 
if the conviction was necessary, they thus assembled, to 
converse together about his dying, to furnish a sign, a to- 
ken of a truth, of which mankind had already all the means 
of evidence or impression necessary for their virtue and 
salvation. If this conviction was not necessary ; then the 
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whole choir of angels retuned their harps, and commenced 
a new and everlasting song, to commemorate the sign or 
token of a truth which it was wholly useless to represent ; 
and, if it was necessary, they did this, when that truth had 
been for ages adequately represented. 

4. The importance attached to the death of Christ, by 
the scriptural writers, is on this scheme excessive and 
hyperbolical. If the conviction of the truth in question 
was not necessary to the virtue or salvation of men; then 
Christ’s dying to represent it, was not the great manifesta- 
tion of the love of God, nor the sum and substance of the 
Gospel, nor the only thing in which an Apostle ought to 
have gloried. And if it was necessary ; yet since we, as 
truly as the patriarchs, might have been adequately im- 
pressed with it, for every valuable purpose, without the 
death of Christ ; their representations of its importance are, 
on this supposition, equally extravagant. 

5. The titles appropriated to Christ in the Scriptures on 
this scheme belong equally to others. All the martyrs 
testified as fully as Christ did, the willingness of God to 
pardon the penitent ; and many of them under sufferings 
far more severe than those of crucifixion. The death of 
every one of them therefore was, equally with his, an im- 
pressive representation of this truth ; and each one of them 
is as truly as he, the Saviour, and the Redeemer ; and in- 
stead of one only name there are tens of thousands of 
names given under heaven among men, whereby they must 
be saved. 

6. The saints in heaven who died before the death of 
Christ are on this supposition totally mistaken. They 
became eminently virtuous men, and obtained salvation, 
without any knowledge of this sign, this token, of the 
willingness of God to pardon the penitent ; and of coarse 
derived no personal benefit from his death. When there- 
fore as a part of the church of the first-born they unite in 
the grateful ascription, “ Thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood,” their gratitude is obviously unfounded ; and 
they ought in good conscience to withdraw from the com- 
pany of the redeemed, and give the glory of their salvation 
to the individual, if they can discover him, to whom it is 
due. 

7. The willingness of Christ to suffer the death of the 
cross is equally unaccountable. If the conviction or the 
deep impression of the truth, that God is willing to pardon 
the penitent, was not necessary for the virtue or salvation 
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of men; Christ either knew this fact, or he did not know 
it. If he knew it, his voluntarily dying as a sign, a token 
of this willingness, was a wanton throwing away of his 
own life, to accomplish an object known to be useless, and 
that too just after he had fervently prayed thrice, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ;” and if he did not 
know it, he was left, after the impassioned supplications of 
Gethsemane, through a mere delusion on his part, to exhi- 
bit, before an astonished universe, during six hours of in- 
conceivable agony, a sign, a token of a truth, which there 
was no need of representing, to promote either the virtue 
or salvation of mankind. If the conviction or the impres- 
sion of this truth was necessary, yet Christ knew that un- 
numbered thousands, during four long millenniums, without 
any knowledge of his death, had been sufficiently ac- 
quainted and impressed with it, to become eminently vir- 
tuous and ultimately to ascend to heaven; and that if he 
did not die, other men, with similar means of knowing and 
of being impressed, might do the same. When therefore 
he earnestly wished, af at were possible, to avoid dying, he 
yet went voluntarily and deliberately from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, to make a most agonizing representation of a truth, 
which he knew had been sufficiently represented already 
for every purpose of virtue and salvation. 

8. This theory gives no explanation of his early death. 
Whether the sign, the token of the truth in question was 
necessary for the purpose of annunciation, of evidence, or 
of impression ; it might have been exhibited just as clearly 
and strikingly after a ministry of forty years as of four. 
How strange then as well as how unfortunate that he was 
crucified at so untimely a period ! 

9. Christ’s explanation of his own death at the sacra- 
mental supper, ‘ This is my blood, which is shed for the 
remission of sins,” is totally inconsistent with this theory. 
The phrase, “ blood shed for the forgiveness of sins,” de- 
notes blood shed to procure their forgiveness ; and is most 
obviously a totally different thing from, blood shed as a sign, 
a token of a previously existing willingness to forgive. 

10. The violence and ignominy of his death were in this 
ease wholly unnecessary. Mankind are not so hard to be 
persuaded of the truth, which of all others they are most 
willing to believe, that even the mission, the instruction 
and the death of the Son of God could not convince them 
of it, unless in addition to the ordinary pains of dying, he 
consented to endure the overwhelming agonies of Calvary. 
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11. The nature and degree of his sufferings, and his con- 
duct with regard to them, it leaves equally unexplained. 
How deep the darkness which covers the scene in Geth- 
semane ! If this long-wished for sign, this long expected 
token of the willingness of God to pardon the penitent, 
was so important as not only to be the object of anticipa- 
tion and prophecy for successive ages on earth, but to oc- 
cupy the minds of angels, to call down Jehovah from the 
upper skies, and to change forever the worship of heaven ; 
and if Jesus had nothing before him but the pains of cruci- 
fixion ; how unutterably strange and mysterious, that one so 
holy, so patient and resigned, so fearless of death, so en- 
riched by the Spirit, so blest with the Father’s love and 
safe in his protection, so conscious of the joy set before 
him, and so secure of rising again on the third day, from 
the mere fear of crucifixion, a death which thousands have 
met without a groan, should thrice prostrate himself in an 
agony so intense and overwhelming, as to force from him, 
first.the thrice-repeated cry, “If it be possible, let me not 
be crucified, as a sign, a token of thy willingness to pardon 
the penitent !” and then the sweat of blood falling to the 
ground ! Whence too, on Calvary, that anguish of the mind, 
that “ travail of the soul,” in suffering which the pains of 
crucifixion were all forgotten. Did God inflict these suf- 
ferings upon him, and then forsake him, because at the ex- 
pense of his life, he was exhibiting a sign, a token of the 
willingness of God to pardon the penitent; and was this 
the cause why the sun withheld its wonted beams, and the 
surrounding universe heaved as with its last convulsions ! 

12. It contradicts all the scriptural explanations of the 
death of Christ. Not an example can be adduced in which 
to die for another, or to die for our sins, denotes to die as a 
sign, a token of the willingness of God to forgive sin. The 
same is true of the phrases to die for the forgiveness of our 
sins, to become a sacrifice for sin, to make an atonement for sin, 
to die to reconcile us to God, and to bear our sins ; every one 
of which has been proved to have an appropriate technical 
meaning, as used by the scriptural writers, that of dying to 
procure our exemption from punishment. When also itis said 
that we are justified by his blood, that we are saved from 
wrath by his death, that God does not impute our trespasses 
to us in consequence of his dying for us, that in suffering 
for us he gave himself an avt:AuTgov—a ransom.in our stead, 
and above all that he hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
Law—(the sufferings due for its violation) by being made a 
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curse, (1. e. enduring sufferings judicially inflicted) for us ; and 
when we call to mind the several results of the preceding 
examination, we cannot fail, I think, to see that the theory 
in question is not only at open war with all the explana- 
tions of the death of Christ contained in the Striptures, 
but inconsistent alike with all the phenomena attending that 
event, with the exalted character of Christ, and with the 
perfections of God. 


V. It is said that the Great End of Christ’s Death was 
to prove the Resurrection of the Body. 

If Christ died to prove the Resurrection of the body ; 
yet his death, apart from his Resurrection, does not prove 
it. That he taught this doctrine is unquestionable : ‘ Mar- 
val not at this; for the hour is coming, in which all who 
are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good to the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to the 
resurrection of damnation.” His dying as a martyr to the 
truth of this doctrine proves indeed that he was sincere in 
teaching it; but it does not prove that it is true,—for the 
very obvious reason that false systems of faith have often 
found their martyrs. When the Mohammedan dies fight- 
ing for his’ religion, is it true that there is a sensual para- 
dise to which he will find admission, because he avowedly 
believes it; or have we evidence that the polluted and 
sanguinary system of Buoonu 1s true, because the deluded 
Hindoo proves his sincerity by leaping into the Ganges, or 
throwing himself under the car of Juggernaut. Suppose 
then that Christ suffered death to prove the truth of this 
doctrine ; still his death taken by itself proves nothing but 
his sincerity and his firmness. But though he thus evinced 
that he fully believed it; the question still arises, in this 
as in every other case, Was he not mistaken? and the de- 
cision of this question will depend, not on the fact of his 
martyrdom, but on the evidence which he furnished of its 
truth. . 

That the Resurrection of Christ proves the doctrine of a 
General Resurrection is unquestionable ; and it does so in 
the following manner. Before his death, Christ declared, 
before numerous witnesses, enemies as well as friends, that 
himself was to die and on the third day was to rise again. 
On this fact he staked his reputation as the Messiah the 
Son of God. He also, as we have seen, announced a Gen- 
eral Resurrection. Now the truth is that Christ actually 
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died upon the Cross, was buried in the tomb of Joseph, 
and was raised from the dead on the third day. These 
facts we can prove by adequate evidence. But as God 
cannot lie, nor work a miracle to furnish evidence of a 
falsehood, we are sure, since Christ taught a General Re- 
surrection, that it will certainly take place. 

So far is agreed on both sides. But when it is said that, 
To furnish evidence of a General Resurrection, was the 
Great End of his death ; we are compelled to doubt, and 
that for the following reasons. 

1. The mere fact that his Death and Resurrection do. 
actually furnish this evidence, is no proof whatever that to 
furnish this evidence, was the end for which he died ; be- _ 
cause, if he must die and rise again, and this too must 
be known to mankind, it was not in the nature of things 
possible, that this evidence should not be thus furnished. 
Surely if the evidence is inherent in the event, so that the 
event cannot come to pass without furnishing the evidence ; 
it does not therefore follow that to furnish the evidence, 
was the great end for which the event took place. ‘The fact 
therefore that the Apostles allege the Resurrection of 
Christ, as well as his other miracles, in proof of his divine 
mission and of the General Resurrection, merely proves 
that they availed themselves of the arguments in their 
possession, but in no degree whatever shows the great end 
of Christ’s suffering and death. 

If there can be a doubt on this point, it will be removed 
by taking a part of the very case in hand.—When Christ 
lay dead in the tomb of Joseph, there was some reason 
why he must rise from the dead. But if he rose, his Re- 
surrection would necessarily furnish this evidence. Will 
it then be maintained that the simple fact, that his rising 
from the dead would prove a General Resurrection, is the 
great reason why the Son of God was not suffered to lie 
buried in the grave until the end of the world? If it would 
not have furnished this evidence, would he have been suf- 
fered “ to see corruption ;” when Peter tells us “ ¢ was not 
possible that he should be holden of death ?” Was to furnish 
this evidence,—and not to organize his church, to commis- 
sion his Apostles, and then to ascend to heaven that there 
he might overrule all things for the good of his church— 
the great end of his resurrection 2 If this does not follow, 
bene does it follow that it was the great end of his 
deatn, 
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2. The Scriptural writers no where assert that Christ 
died to furnish this evidence. After his Resurrection they 
appeal indeed to that event in proof of their own mission, 
and so they do to his other miracles with equal confidence. 
“Ye men of Israel,” said Perer on the day of Pentecost, 
“hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs which 
God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know.”* It was evidence which grew out of the event ; 
but is no where mentioned as its cause. 

3. If Christ died to furnish evidence of the Resurrection 

of the body, his death was wholly unnecessary. This will 
appear in various ways. , 
- Patriarchs, and prophets and other good men, who lived 
during the first four thousand years of time, either had 
clear evidence of a General Resurrection ; or they had not. 
If they had; they had it without any knowledge of the 
death of Christ, and so might the rest of the world as well 
as they, and in precisely the same manner. Of course, 
his death, on this supposition, was wholly unnecessary to 
prove the Resurrection, forit was provedalready. If they had 
not this evidence ; still many of them, particularly Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Job, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, 
Daniel, and the prophets, as well as Simeon, Anna and 
John the Baptist were as eminently wise and virtuous, as 
any of those who have it ; and in company with all the wise, 
and good who lived before the death of Christ, as truly 
went to heaven, as any who have lived since his death. 
Hence those, who are without this evidence, can be as 
holy, and fully entitled to the divine favour, and as cer- 
tain of a welcome in heaven, as those who possess it; and 
in that case, the evidence of the General Resurrection is 
wholly unnecessary either for the virtue or salvation of 
mankind.: Surely if, without the evidence of a Resurrec- 
tion furnished by the death of Christ, we could have pos- 
sessed equal holiness, and been entitled to equal happi- 
ness, with Enoch and Melchizedek, with Abraham and Job, 
with Elijah and Daniel ; his most important supplication, 
**O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me!” 
would not have been denied. 

Butif it was necessary that this evidence should be pos- 
sessed by mankind ; still it might have been furnished, and 
that in many ways, without the Death of the Son of God. 


* Acts i. 22. 
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‘The Resurrection of the Body is one of the Doctrines of 
the Bible and depends like every other doctrine on the 
general evidence that the Bible is the word of God. The 
question whether we have sufficient evidence of this particu- 
lar doctrine depends therefore on the more general question 
whether we have sufficient evidence of the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures ; for both must stand or fall together. For 
evidence of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, we 
look to prophecies, to miracles and to historical testimony, 
as well as to the writings themselves. Of the miracles 
which furnish this evidence, one and a very important one 
is the Resurrection of Christ, but it no more fully proves 
it than the miracle of the five loaves, the raising of Laza- 
rus, the gift of tongues, or the healing of the impotent man 
at the beautiful gate of the temple. Of the Resurrection 
of Christ there were no eye-witnesses but the Roman 
guard who have not left us their testimony ; and no one saw 
him after his Resurrection except his personal friends. The 
eye-witnesses of these other miracles were very numerous, 
many of them the open enemies of christianity, and the 
great body of them alive at the time of his death. The 
Apostles appeal to this fact with at least as strong confi- 
dence as to the Resurrection of Christ: “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth a man approved of God among you, by miracles, and 
signs and wonders, which God wrought by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves know.” ‘The earthquake at the time 
of his resurrection, and the fact that his body was missing 
from the sepulchre, appear for the space of fifty days to 
have produced no effect at Jerusalem in persuading its 
inhabitants to believe in him as the Messiah. The gift of 
tongues, and the healing of the impotent man at the most 
public gate of the temple at the hour of prayer, wrought 
in the name of Christ before assembled thousands, were 
appealed to by his Apostles as evidence of his Resurrec- 
tion and of the truth of Christianity, “ Ye killed the Prince 
of life,” says Peter, “ whom God hath raised from the dead ; 
whereof we are witnesses ; and his name, through faith in his 
name, hath made this man strong whom ye see and know: yea 
the faith which is by him hath given him this perfect sound- 
ness in the presence of you all.” After the evidence fur- 
nished by these two miracles, many thousands on the spot 
were converted to Christianity ; but for fifty days the evi- 
dence furnished by Christ’s Resurrection did not convert 
even one. At the present time, also, we can prove these 
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two miracles more directly, and at least as conclusively to 
the infidel, as we can the Resurrection of Christ. 

It may be said that the actual raising of Christ’s body is 
the appropriate evidence of the doctrine of a General Res- 
urrection as it furnishes an example of the fact. I answer, 
The raising of the body of Lazarus, after he had been 
dead four days, proves as fully that a dead body can be 
raised as the raising of Christ. About his actual death 
there is less dispute, he had been longer dead, and the wit- 
nesses of the fact were far more numerous. It may be 
said that the case of Lazarus was a recalling to life, but not 
in the appropriate sense a resurrection—i. e. not a transfor- 
mation of his corpse into a spiritual and glorified body. It 
is true ; and from the fact that Christ’s body when raised 
was flesh and bones, and that he ate with his disciples, it 
has been extensively doubted whether his body came forth 
from the tomb a spiritual and glorified body or whether 
like the bodies of Enoch and Elijah it was transfigured at 
the time of his ascension. We can maintain therefore, 
that in point of fact evidence at least as conclusive of the 
truth of Christianity, and of the Doctrine of a Resurrec- 
tion, has been furnished not only to the men of that age 
but to those of every subsequent period. 

But we are not compelled to maintain this position. The 
question is not, whether adequate evidence of a General 
Resurrection zs not furnished, but whether it could not be 
furnished, without the death and resurrection of Christ ; and 
on this point there cannot be a doubt. Joun the Baptist 
was as well known by the Jewish nation, as Jesus. All Jeru- 
salem and Judea had gone out to the banks of the Jordan to 
hear his instructions, and to be baptized. He was behead- 
ed by Herop ona most public occasion, and his dissevered 
head was brought in and exhibited before the whole of his 
court ina charger. His death was known throughout all 
Judea; and Christ knew beforehand that he was to die. 
He might therefore most publicly have predicted Joun’s 
death and resurrection, and staked his own character as 
the Messiah on the fulfilment of that prediction. Christ 
was certainly as able to raise up John as to raise up him- 
self; and there would have been one most essential ad- 
vantage. Those infidels, who regard the evangelists as 
well-meaning and honest but deceived men always insist 
that Christ was not dead but merely zn a swoon, when he 
was taken down from the eross and put into the sepulchre ; 
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and that instead of being raised to life, he merely came to, 
on the first day of the week. But the actual decapitation 
of John would have left no room for this allegation. If 
then Christ, on some most public occasion, had raised up 
John from the dead ; and he had appeared again preaching 
repentance, baptizing, and announcing Jesus as “ the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sin of the world ;” while the 
whole Jewish nation would have been witnesses of the as- 
tonishing miracle, Christ would have redeemed his pledge 
and proved the truth of Christianity and in particular the 
doctrine of the Resurrection by evidence which no one 
could possibly gainsay. 

Again. God could with perfect ease have raised up 
hundreds or thousands of his children m every generation 
and that too after their bodies had seen corruption and be- 
gun to moulder into dust. And when they had re-existed 
long enough on earth to establish the fact and to furnish 
the necessary evidence, could have placed them on the 
same footing with Enoch and Elijah in heaven. ‘To 
do this would have been certainly no more difficult than it 
will be to raise them at the last day. These men would 
have been a constant succession of living witnesses to the 
truth of this most cheering doctrine, as well as of the whole 
of Christianity. The proof would have been before our 
eyes and would have needed no help of argument ; whereas 
now we are driven to a long and laborious process of reason- 
ing to establish the fact of Christ’s Resurrection before we 
can prove by it the General Resurrection or the truth of 
Christianity. Surely then it was possible in either of the 
ways pointed out that the cup of suffering should pass from 
the Son of God. His sufferings and death were absolutely 
unnecessary ; as evidence at least as conclusive of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection might have been furnished 
if he had not died. 

4. On what principle, if this be true, can we explain the 
interest felt in the death of Christ both in heaven and on 
earth. What means that anxious search for ages on the 
part of angels; that bending over that they might look into 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow ? 
When the resurrection of the body was revealed to them 
by God, was it so incredible that they waited in mute sus- 
pense for the development of evidence, before they would 
believe it ?—Why too those praises to the Lamb that was 
slain >—Had he died to redeem the bodies of the dead from 
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the grave, I can sée why saints and angels should rejoice 
in this event. But he died, not to redeem, but merely to 
furnish evidence that God intended to raise them. Was this 
evidence wanting in heaven? Are they so faithless in the ~ 
upper world that they cannot believe the word and pro- 
mise of Jehovah, unless it is confirmed by the crucifixion 
of his Son; and yet, when their unbelief at length gave 
way, did they indeed break forth into one united song of 
‘praise because forsooth the sanguinary demonstration was 
furnished, and they could doubt no more! And do their 
minds so heave with rapture at the discovery of this evi- 
dence, that their New Song of praise to the Lamb, who 
was slain to furnish it, must continue forever and ever ! 

How also shall we explain that unwonted meeting on 
the top of ‘Tabor. When Enoch and Elijah had already 
ascended to heaven, each in a spiritual and glorified body, 
and there had been presented, as the first fruits of the Re- 
deemer’s victory over the grave; when the patriarch of 
Uz could rejoice because after worms had devoured his 
body, still in his flesh he should see God x when David, 
speaking in the person of Christ, could say, “Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Hoty One to see corruption ;’ and when the gracious pro- 
mise had been given to Israel by Hosea, “1 will ransom 
thee from the power of the grave ; I will redeem thee from 
death: Odeath, I will be thy plague, O grave, I will be 
thy destruction ;” was it indeed an achievement so hard 
for the Almighty to perform, so difficult for heaven as well 
as earth to believe ; that He who spake from the over- 
shadowing cloud must come down with Moses and Elijah 
to converse with Him who was to die upon the cross that 
he might furnish the long-wished for evidence ! 

Is this the reason why the sacred writers attached so 
much importance to the deathof Christ. Does God com- 
mend his love toward us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ furnished evidence of the Resurrection ? and could 
Paul glory in nothing but in the fact that that evidence was 
furnished —Why also these peculiar Titles which no one 
else can claim? Do lambs reason and furnish evidence ;— 
lambs that are slain, and by means of their blood; and, 
when they have done it, do we say that they have redeem- 
ed us; and does evidence of the Resurrection “ take away 
the sin of the world ? By discovering this evidence to us, 
does Christ save us from wrath, and hence gain the title of 
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the Saviour of the world ? Was the curse of the Law that 
state of doubt and uncertainty from which he redeemed us 
by proving that God would raise the dead? And did he 
say to his weeping disciples around the Sacramental board 
“This is my blood of the New Dispensation which is shed 
for many to prove the Resurrection of the body 

5. On this supposition, why did he die so early in his 
ministry. His ministry as we have seen continued only 
three years and a half and closed with. his death ; for after 
his Resurrection, though he appeared in various instances 
to his disciples, yet he wrought no miracles, and commu- 
nicated no instructions to the people at large and almost 
none even to his disciples: expressly reserving this office 
to the Comforter, whom he would send from the Father. 
But surely he whose motto it was “JI must be about my 
Father’s business ;”—‘* [must work the work of him who 
sent me while it is day :” he who spent life in going about 
doing good ;—was not so soon wearied out by communi- 
cating instructions fresh from heaven, and working mira- 
cles of mercy, that in three years he wished to leave off, 
and die. Would not even one of us, imperfect as we are, 
if we could possess the same wisdom, and exert the same 
power, be willing to spend a far longer period in restoring 
the sick and the distracted, the deaf, the maimed and the 
blind, in raising the dead, and in imparting that truth 
which would prepare our fellow-men for heaven. How 
then could he say the night before his death, “ Father, I 
have glorified thee on the earth, Ihave finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do ;” or on the Cross, “ It is finish- 
ed ;” when not a syllable of the New Testament was writ- 
ten, and but a small part of it communicated. Surely he 
might have died, if die he must to furnish evidence, at the 
age of seventy; and if too he must be crucified for that 
purpose, he might have been crucified then. The death 
of aman of seventy, who iscrucified, can be as certain, 
and it is at least as greata miracle to raise him to life, and 
therefore furnishes as strong evidence of that which he 
died to prove, as if he were only thirty-five. 

6. On this supposition, what is the meaning of the scene 
in Gethsemane. ‘The death of the Cross was not a new 
and surprizing subject. It had been prophesied for four 
thousand years; it had been the familiar subject of his 
contemplation through life, it was the very death which he 
came into the world to suffer, which he went from Galilee 
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to Jerusalem on purpose to suffer, which he had just insti- 
tuted the Sacramental Supper to commemorate, and con- 
cerning which he had just said, “‘ I have a baptism where- 
with to be baptized, and how am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished.” His conduct in the garden surely was not 
owing to weakness, or an effeminate fear of death. It was 
not owing to his mistake in apprehending the sufferings of 
the ensuing day to be inconceivably more distressing than 
they actually proved. All he had to do was to be known to 
dre, and then to come to life, in order to prove the truth of 
Christianity or the Doctrine of the Resurrection. Why 
then, when he was without sin, and had the Spirit without 
measure, and possessed an understanding so powerful, and 
a knowledge of the divine purposes so extensive, and such 
testimonials of the Father’s love ; when in him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; when a little before on 
Mount Tabor he had met not only Moses and Elijah, but 
the Father of glory on the subject of this very death, and 
there had been transfigured and appeared in the glory of 
heaven; when all heaven was waiting in earnest expecta- 
tion to see evidence either of the truth of Christianity, or of 
the doctrine of the Resurrection furnished to mankind by his 
death, and were all preparing to retune their harps for that 
‘New Song,” which was forever to commemorate the 
achievement of furnishing this evidence ; and when he knew 
that he should come to life in three days; why I ask, in 
the name of sober reason, why this overwhelming horror 
and amazement ; why this thrice repeated cry of anguish 
with the face upon the ground, O my Father if it be pos- 
sible let this cup pass from me ; why that ineffable agony 
and sweat of blood, which forced an angel down from 
heaven to comfort and sustain the holy Sufferer! Ah was 
it that he found mere bodily suffering so much that in 
these circumstances he could not go through with what he 
had undertaken ; and with all these helps to sustain him 
did he indeed, through the fear of mere death, cry out thrice, 
O my Father! if it be possible, let me not be crucified, and 
then rise from the dead, to prove the doctrine of the Resurrection ! 
With all these helps and supports was he thus overwhelm- 
ed, when Peter and Pavt, with scarcely one of them, and 
with no expectation of rising again on the third day, met 
the very same death with tranquillity and even with tri- 
umph ! | 
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7. Why, if this Theory be true, was his death violent and 
ignominious ? The argument is this: That the miracle of 
coming back to life after he was actually dead and known 
to be dead, proves the Doctrine of the Resurrection.—But 
there are other modes of dying, and of being certainly known 
to be dead beside crucifixion. Death is not so difficult an 
achievement in this dying world, that one must resort to a. 
violent, ignominious and excruciating death, in order to 
die. And when one is really dead, the fact is so far from 
being a difficult one to prove, that it proves itself. The 
man who dies of a fever, in a few days is as certainly known 
to be dead, as if he had died upon the cross. The infamy, 
the violence, the tortures, do not add an iota to the cer- 
tainty of the fact. It 1s alsoas great a miracle to be rais- 
ed from the dead, when one is dead in one way, as in an- 
other. ‘The raising of Lazarus, after he had been dead 
four days, was as direct an exertion of the power of God, 
as it would have been if he had been crucified. The vio- 
lence and the torture of the death of Jesus were therefore 
needless, and the infamy was even worse ; for his cross was 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness ; 
and the former, we have seen, have ever reproached Chris- 
tianity by denominating it, “ The religion of him who was 
hanged.” Yetall this infamy, and violence and torture, so 
useless as to the purpose for which he died, so injurious to 
the extension of his religion, and so distressing to the Sa- 
viour himself, we are told by Peter, were only, what the 
hand and the counsel of God had determined before to be done. 

Had Christ publicly predicted his own death as destined 
certainly to occur on a given day and ina given place,and 
his resurrection on a given number of days or weeks af- 
terwards ; had he actually died when the given day arrived, 
and remained dead the specified time ; and at the close of 
it, had he returned to life; the attention of numberless 
witnesses would have been excited, and the fact of his be- 
ing dead could have been as fully determined as it can now 
be ; and by his appearing alive in the midst of his enemies 
for months or years afterwards, the evidence of his resur- 
rection would have been far more clear and palpable than 
it is at present. The whole scene of shame and anguish 
through which he passed in the council-room of the San- 
hedrim, in the palace of Herod, in the hall of Pilate, and 
on Calvary—the buffeting, the spitting in the face, the 
smiting on the cheek with the palms of the hands, the 
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seourging, the crowning with thorns, the bearing of the 
Cross, the piercing of his hands and his feet with the nails, 
the racking of his frame, and his public infamous death as 
a malefactor between two thieves, though appointed by 
God, and distinctly predicted by Isaiah, were only so much 
unnecessary torment, doing no good to mankind, not in 
the least increasing the evidence which he was aiming to 
furnish, and answering no purpose whatever except to in- 
flict extreme and useless misery on One, who was perfectly 
innocent and holy, and concerning whom God the Father 
twice said in an audible voice from heaven, ‘“ 'This is my 
beloved Son in whom | am well pleased.” In the view of 
such a statement we enquire, in the language of Nicode- 
mus, ‘“ How can these things be !” 

8. How also, if this scheme be true, shall we explain the 
circumstances of his death. Was the unchangeable Je- 
hovah, who a little while before had manifested on Mount 
‘Tabor such high approbation of his conduct, and of “ the 
death which he was to accomplish at Jerusalem,” while it 
was only in prospect ; so soon changed in his feelings and 
displeased with him, when that death was actually taking 
place. No mental sufferings on the cross could make his 
rising from the dead a greater miracle, or furnish stronger 
evidence of the resurrection of the body. Why then did 
“it please Jehovah to bruise him,” “ to put him to grief,” and 
“ to lay on him the iniquities of us all 2?” Why-did he hide his 
face from him and compel him to exclaim “ Why hast thou 
forsaken me?” when he was merely dying to prove the Re- 
surrection of the dead, and when he merited as well as 
needed his presence and his love, more than at any other 
period of his existence! Js this the manner in which God 
treats his most faithful servants in the hour of their extre- 
mity ; and should you ask Stephen, or Paul, or the great 
cloud of martyrs who are now on high, whether they were 
thus forsaken ? would they answer Yes.—Had the Sun also, 
as he rolled around this world of carnage for four thous- 
and years, been so little used to scenes of horror, that he 
must hide his face because he could not look down on one, 
who was dying to prove the doctrine of the Resurrection ? 
Had the Earth drunk in so little murdered blood, “ from the 
days of righteous Abel to the days of Zechariah the son 
of Barachiah,” that she too must quake at such a specta~ 
cle ; and did the very captives of the tomb start from their 
iron sleep, and break their fetters and their prison ! 
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9. On this supposition, why was Christ seen so rarety 
after his Resurrection ; and why also merely by his friends. 
If the fact, that he was to die in order to furnish evidence 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection, had been divinely ap- 
pointed, and long and often predicted, and eagerly expect- 
ed and desired both in heaven and on earth, and had oc- 
casioned the vision of glory on Tabor, and the scene of 
horror in Gethsemane, and the scene of universal convul- 
sion, of darkness and of death on Calvary; surely it be- 
hoved him to render this evidence as irresistible and over- 
whelming as it could be made. Yet, during the forty days 
of his residence on earth after his Resurrection, he chief- 
ly kept himself aloof even from his disciples, and was not 
seen by one of his enemies. The greater part of this 
period he was,—we know not where,—and only appeared, 
as we have already seen, ten times—five on the day of his 
resurrection,—and five more during the thirty-nine follow- 
ing days of his continuance on earth. Of these ‘ten in- 
stances, three were to solitary individuals—to Mary Maepa- 
LENE, to Peter and to James; two were to two individuals 
together—the first to Mary Maeparene and the other Ma- 
ry, and the second to Cieopas and his companion on the 
way to Emmaus ; three were to the eleven ; one was to more 
than five hundred at once ; and one to the eleven Apostles cer- 
tainly, and perhaps to others. But in no one of these in- 
stances were any of the enemes of Christianity, or any ex- 
cept his avowed followers present. But if to furnish evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, or of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, was the great object for which he died and 
rose again; why did he not, as he was personally known 
to almost all the population of Jerusalem, as well as to the 
Sanhedrim, why did he not go into the city, and exhibit 
himself publicly in the temple, and to all the inhabitants. 
He knew the pretence of the Jews, that his disciples had 
come by night, and stolen his body away while the guard 
were asleep. How easy would it have been to put down 
this falsehood, by his appearing day after day before the 
whole multitude, and thus enabling his Apostles to turn to 
him and say, “ Behold Jesus of Nazareth whom ye crucified, 
whom God hath raised from the dead !” What sensations 
would this have excited throughout Jerusalem; where 
would his enemies have hid themselves ; and what’ would 
have become of the story, that the disciples'stole away his 
body. bhi, would have been the excitement an the day 
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of Pentecost, if, instead of Prrer relating the story of his 
resurrection, he had come /imse/f' to the beautiful gate of 
the temple, and there had said to the countless thousands, 
as he said to Tuomas, “ Behold my hands and my feet : see, 
here are the prints of the nails.” He foreknew, or, if he 
did not, the Father foreknew, that the fact of his resurrec- 
tion would be questioned by infidels in every age, on this 
_very ground, that he never was seen except by his personal 
friends. Why then, if furnishing evidence was the moving 
spring of this astonishing event; why did he not, when it 
was a thing so easy, furnish evidence of his resurrection, 
which would have banished every doubt, and hushed skep- 
ticism into perpetual silence. Never had any one the staff 
in his own hand, so emphatically as Christ had after his 
resurrection ; and if to furnish evidence of that resurrec- 
tion, and thereby of the Truth of Christianity, or the doc- 
trine of a General Resurrection, was the great point at 
which he was aiming, he was guilty of an extreme over- 
sight, a palpable folly in his mode of using it, which I hope 
the advocates of this theory, even those who regard him 
as “a fallible, peccable man,” will not impute to Him, who, 
for some reason or other, was called, not only THE Son or 
Gop, and THE SAaviouR OF THE WORLD, but THE Worp, who 
was in the beginning with God, and was Gon. 

10. We object to this theory, that it contravenes all the 
language of the Scriptures, concerning the death of Christ. 
If the phrase, to die for us, might possibly have included 
within its largest meaning, to die in order to furnish us with 
evidence of the Resurrection of the body; yet an adduction 
of all the instances in which it occurs proves, that, accord- 
ing to its settled uniform use by the scriptural writers, it has 
in fact no such meaning. But the phrase, dying for our sins, 
will admit of no such interpretation. Surely the great sin 
of man was not the want of evidence of the Resurrection. 
Still less if possible can we force this meaning on the phrase, 
dying for the forgiveness of our sins. Did God refuse to for- 
give mankind, because they had not been furnished with 
adequate evidence of the Resurrection of the dead. What 
shall we say then’of his dying as a sin-offering. Was the 
lamb for a sin-offering daily sacrificed, that he might come 
to life again, and thus furnish evidence that God could 
raise the dead? What of his dying as an atonement for sin. 
Were the demands of the Law satisfied, and the sins of 
mankind forgiven, in consequence of the discovery of evi- 
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dence. Did God refuse to be ‘reconciled to men in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of this doctrine. Does furnish- 
ing evidence mean the same thing as bearing our sins in his 
own body on the tree. Was ignorance of the resurrection, what 
the Apostle meant by the curse of the Law, the penalty 
which it threatens to transgression, and did he redeem us 
from the curse of the Law by proving the resurrection of 
the body. Until we are prepared to admit that the language 
of the Scriptures can mean any thing, and every thing, and 
nothing ; it is impossible for us to believe, that to furnish 
evidence of a general resurrection, was the great end of 
the Redeemer’s Death. 


VI. It is said that the great end of the death of Christ 
was to prove the Truth of Christianity. - Against this 
scheme, I should allege the following objections. 

1. Itis highly derogatory to the character of God. It 
supposes that the all-wise God, when he communicates a 
religion to mankind, cannot evince the truth or the divine 
origin of that religion, unless he gives his only begotten 
Son to die to prove its authenticity. Yet men, when they 
utter truth to each other, are not obliged to suffer martyr- 
dom, in order to evince that truth; and when they send 
messengers to each other, these messengers are not obliged 
to die, in order to furnish evidence of their mission. Were 
this the case, God would have less power and less wisdom 
than Man. 

2. It contradicts known facts. God made revelations of 
his will to the patriarchs, and furnished them with evi- 
dence that the revelations came from himself, without com- 
missioning some one to die, in order to prove their divine 
origin. He also communicated a new religion to the Israel- 
ites by Moses, and was able to evince its truth and its 
authenticity, without the crucifixion of his Son, cr even 
that of Moses or Aaron. In the same way therefore, as 
well as in many other ways, he might have proved the truth 
of Christianity, and the divine mission of his Son, without 
subjecting him to an ignominious and excruciating death. 
The resurrection of John the Baptist or of Stephen, or 
any other miracle equally great and surprizing, if wrought 
in attestation of the truth of Christianity, would have been 
equally conclusive evidence of its truth, with the death 
and resurrection of Christ. Why then, when the beloved 
Son of God, who was “ holy, harmless, undefiled and separate 
from sinners,” cried out in his agony, “ O my Father, of i 
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be possible, let this cup pass from me !”—was not his most 
earnest prayer heard and answered ? Was the import of that 
prayer, “If it be possible to prove the truth of the relig- 
ion which I have taught, without my crucifixion, let me not 
be crucified !” 

3. The Death of Christ apart from his Resurrection, does 
not prove the truth of Christianity, but merely his own in- 
tegrity. Christ also never mentions his own death as evi- 
dence of the truth of his religion. He often appealed to 
the prophecies, to his own miracles, to the testimony of 
the Father, to his knowledge of the heart, and to the evi- 
dence inherent in his instructions, as conclusive proof that 
his religion is divine ; but never announced the fact, that 
he should suffer death to furnish additional evidence. The 
Apostles are equally silent on this head, and their uniform 
language, with regard to the object of his death proves 
that this idea never entered their minds. And with regard 
to his resurrection, conscious that the Jews had not seen 
him after it took place, they allege the many “ miracles, 
signs and wonders,” which he had wrought before their 
eyes, the gift of tongues, and their own miracles which 
they were daily working, as evidence that he was risen, and 
that he was the Messiah.* 

4. On this supposition, his death occurred at a most un- 
fortunate period. No part of the New Testament then ex- 
isted, or for a considerable number of years afterwards ; _ 
and a large part had not been even orally communicated 
to the Apostles. Christianity, as a system of truths, did not 
exist, except in the imperfect and uncertain recollections 
of the Apostles. All the facts and truths which they had 
forgotten, as well as all which had not been communicated, 
were lost by his death. The only hope that the former 
would be recovered, depended on the declaration of Christ, 
“ When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever | have said unto 
you ;” and the only hope that the latter would ever be 
known, depended on the similar declaration, “1 have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all the Truth. He shall receive of 
mine and show it unto you.” If then Christ died to prove 


* The reader is refered to the remarks on the preceding Theory. 
as equally applicable to this, 
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the truth of Christianity, why did he not defer it until 
Christianity evisted, until his disciples were able to bear the 
communication of it from his lips, until it was all commu- 
nicated and written down, and the New Testament com- 
pleted under his own hand and seal. Had this been done, 
and had Jesus taken the volume thus finished, and de- 
clared, “ I am now going to die, in order to prove the truth 
of this volume,” the transaction would have had something 
in it definite and palpable. But what was the adenticad 
thing then existing, which his death proved to be true. Was 
it the collection of facts and sentiments which the Apos- 
tles recollected; or was it those which taey had forgotten, 
and which the Holy Spirit was to bring to their remem- 
brance ; or was it the farther collection which they could 
not bear while Christ was living, and which the Hely Spirit 
was first to communicate. | 

5. This scheme will not satisfactorily account, for the 
high importance imputed to the death of Christ both in 
heaven and on earth. When the angels knew that God 
could work any possible miracle, to evince the divine mis- 
sion of his Son, and the truth of his religion, could they 
have been so anxious to look into the sufferings of Christ, if 
the great object of his death had been to furnish evidence, 
which might have been as fully furnished if it had never 
taken place. Was the convocation on Tabor summoned 
merely to consult and decide, on the best mode of fur- 
nishing evidence. Was it because ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands of angels, and 
the four living ones, and the four and twenty elders re- 
garded it as so difficult an achievement, to furnish adequate 
evidence of the Truth of Christianity, so far beyond the 
reach of any other miracle which Almighty God could 
work ; that, when they saw it accomplished by the death 
of Christ, they broke out enraptured into that New Sona, 
which has often but erroneously been called, the Song of 
Redeeming Love, but which should be called the Song of 
Demonstration; and did they say, “ Worthy is the Lamb, 
who was slain, to prove the truth of Christianity, to receive 
honour and glory and blessing !” 

6. If this be true, what obligations did the ancient saints 
owe tothe Saviour. They lived and served God, and died 
and ascended to heaven, without this evidence. If then 
we admit that, to redeem, means the same thing as, to furnish. 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, still they were not re- 
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deemed, for they had arrived in heaven before the evidence 
was furnished. How then could they unite in the ascrip- 
tion, “Thou art worthy, for thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood.” Again: If this was the salvation effected by 
Christ, as they were saved without the knowledge of the 
evidence which he furnished, Christ was in no sense of the 
word their Saviour; and if they were saved without Christ, 
so might we have beenas well as they, and so might all 
mankind. ‘There is therefore salvation in another than he ; 
and there is some other name given under heaven among 
men, whereby they may be saved. The death of Christ 
therefore, unless we blasphemously suppose it to have been 
the result of wanton and unparalleled cruelty, was found- 
ed on a mistake; and his whole mission was the result of 
a very doubtful necessity. 

7. We cannot in this way explain any of the Titles 
which are given him in consequence of his Mediatorial 
Work. Why did Christ merit the title of ‘The Lamb,” 
‘'The Lamb slain,” and “'The Lamb of God.” Is it the 
office of a lamb, to demonstrate 2 Christ resembled a lamb, 
in that he was innocent, gentle, patient under sufferings, 
and in being slain as a sacrifice ; but surely not en furnish- 
ing evidence. Neither is evidence the same thing with sal- 
vation, redemption or deliverance from wrath. 

8. This theory furnishes a totally different explanation of 
this event from that officially assigned by Christ himself, 
when he instituted the Eucharist: “This is my blood 
which is shed for the remission of sins.” Sins are positive 
transgressions of the Law of God, and the forgiveness of 
them is the remission of their punishment. No torture of 
language therefore can make the forgiveness of sins, the 
same with evidence of the truth of christianity. The sins 
of men are not owing solely nor chiefly to want of evidence ; 
nor has the evidence, which the death of Christ actually 
furnished, put a stop to sm. This theory cannot therefore 
be true, unless Christ himself was mistaken. 

9. It gives no adequate explanation of his sufferings in 
the garden. Why must this agony exist at all; it did not 
‘augment the evidence of christianity; and we hear of no 
similar event in the annals of martyrdom. Why, still more, 
must it rise to the hazard of life. Ifit was proper for him 
to go deliberately and die, merely to prove the truth of his 
religion, then his conduct was wholly approved by God ; 
and he had no sufferings to endure but sufferings of the 
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body. It was then the mere dread of bodily pain, which led 
him: thrice in deep prostration to pray that the cup might 
pass from him, which occasioned the sweat of blood, and 
made him need the presence of the sustaining angel. And 
when he enjoyed the highest love of the Father, and had 
the Spirit without measure, and was to remain dead but 
three days, and then was to leave the grave in triumph, 
when he was to redeem and to save the world by furnish- 
ing evidence of the truth of his religion, and in forty days 
was to ascend to heaven and sit down on the nght hand of 
God, it was simply the fear of dying which led him, unlike 
thousands of his followers, to shrink from that martyrdom 
which he came into the world to suffer. . 

10. The scene on Calvary, also, is a mystery equally in- 
explicable. As God approved of the purpose of his death, 
and he suffered, not im our stead, but to furnish evidence ; 
no anger of God against our sins was manifested in his 
sufferings. God therefore did not lay on him the iniquities 
of us all, and it did not please Jehovah to bruise him and 
put him to grief. The darkness of the Sun too at the time 
of the full moon, was doubtless owing to an ordinary eclipse ; 
the earthquake was an accidental circumstance ; and the 
evangelist was mistaken in supposing, that many of the dead 
came forth from their sepulchres! 

11. The whole conduct of Christ after his Resurrection 
proves that this theory is erroneous ;* and there is no one 
of the phrases employed by the Scriptural writers to ac- 
count for his death by which it is not explicitly contradict- 
ed.t 
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As an Appendage to this part of the subject, it is pro- 
per here to add, in the language of another, that “ many,” 
who reject the Atonement, “ are dissatisfied with all these 
explanations, and think that the Scriptures ascribe the re- 
mission of sins to Christ’s death;with an emphasis so pe- 
culiar, that they ought to consider that event as having a 
special influence in removing punishment, as a condition 
or method of pardon, without which repentance would not 


* See the 9th head of the last general division. 


+ See the 10th head of the same. The argument in each case is 
applicable here ; but to avoid repetition is omitted. 
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avail us, at least to that extent which is now promised in 
the Gospel.”* 

It will probably be thought, that this scheme of explain- 
ing the death of Christ, as it is embraced by many, should 
like the preceding ones, be subjected to a minute exami- 
nation. To decline doing this, is the result, not of choice, 
but of necessity. Were it fully bodied forth, so as to be 
tangible or even visible, it would be numbered as a seventh 
theory, and carefully investigated. But when itis said 
that without the Death of Christ as a condition or meth- 
od of pardon, Repentance would not avail us in procuring 
it, at feast to that extent, which is now promised in the Gos- 
pel; we are at a loss how to interpret the language, and we 
look for additional information on the following points. 

1. Is it mtended that Repentance by itself, would procure 
us an wmferior kind of pardon, less advantageous than that 
now promised ; or that it would avail us to a certain degree, 
in procuring that now promised, but not altogether ; or that 
it actually procures the pardon of a certain portion of our 
sins, but not of the remainder ? 

2. To what kind of pardon, on the first supposition ; to 
what degree, on the second; and to how great a part of it, 
on the third ; would Repentance avail us, without the Death 
of Christ ? 

3- Onwhat grounds, would Repentance avail us, to that 
kind ; that degree ; or that portion? 

4. Why would not Repentance also avail us either to the 
higher kind ; or altogether ; or to procure the remainder ? 

5. On what grounds does the Death of Christ avail us in 
thus effecting what mere Repentance could not avail ; is it 
directly, as obedience, or suffering ; or indirectly, as it leads 
us by its moral influence to a higher kind of repentance ? 

6. What is the specific difference between those two kinds, 
or degrees, or portions of our pardon? 

7. On the third supposition, why cannot the Death of 
Christ, alone and of itself; avail us in procuring also that 
part of our pardon, which Repentance avails us to pro- 
cure ? 

8. What passages of Scripture, speak of such an inferior 
kind of pardon; or of the degree to which Repentance 
avails us; or of the portion of our sins for which it is suf- 
ficient ? ? 


* Rev. Dr. Channing’s Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Jared 
Sparks. 
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9. In what passages of Scripture, is the Death of Christ 
spoken of as procuring a higher kind of pardon; or as 
eking out our pardon, by availing us to an extent to which 
Repentance could not avail us? Is it said by the Saviour, 
“ This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed 
to procure a better kind of pardon that that which repen- 
tance would procure ;”—or by Paul, “ Christ hath fully 
availed to redeem us from the curse of the law, when re- 
pentance could avail us only in part ;” or by John, ‘“ The 
blood of Christ cleanseth—not from all sin, but—from 
those more heinous sins, which could not be washed away 
by the tears of repentance ° 

Until these points are distinctly stated, it is not possible 
to conjecture, what the theory is, nor of course, by com- 
paring it with the word of God, to learn whether it is true 
or false. ‘This is the only reason, why a more minute and 
marked attention is not paid to what, if fully conceived 
and fully stated, might have proved an additional explana- 
tion of this most wonderful event. 


Tuus have I endeavoured to examine the various Theo- 
ries, devised to account for the death of Christ, by those 
who insist, that mankind need no expiatory sacrifice, to 
save them from punishment. As they have successively 
passed in review before us, it has appeared, if I mistake 
not, that each one of them is utterly inconsistent not only 
with reason, but with the known phenomena attending the 
event, and with the plain explanations given of it in the 
Scriptures. On this point, however, as well as on every 
other, connected with religion, it is at once your privi- 
lege and your duty, not, as in the days of types and sha- 
dows, to learn from those who minister at the altar, what 
you must believe and do; but to come in person to the 
Tabernacle of the Testimony, and hear for yourselves the 
voice of Him who dwells therein. What that voice utters, 
is distinct, and uniform, and level to the comprehension of 
those to whom it speaks. Listen to it then with attention 
and candour, with humility and contrition, and you will not 
err. 


In completing the plan originally proposed, you may 
perhaps expect, as the opinions of those, who receive the 
doctrine of the Atonement, are on various points discor- 
dant, that their several systems should be separately stat- 
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ed and examined. ‘These differences of opinion, however, 
are rather circumstantial than essential ; and it is the de- 
sign of these discourses, not to combat any one class of 
opinions, nor to defend any other, but simply to answer 
the question, Why ded Jesus the Messiah die upon the Cross ? 
All that now remains, therefore, is—to state what is re- 
garded as the scriptural doctrine of Atonement, and then 
to compare it with the series of facts already recited, ge 
with the plain declarations of the Word of God. 

ATONEMENT is a word of extensive import, and needs to 
be explained. 

Wherever one individual has a claim on another, the lat- 
ter owes the first a corresponding duty. This duty may be 
either performed, or not performed. If it 1s performed, the 
claim is discharged. If it ts not performed, the failure 
either does not involve blame, or it does. If it does not in- 
volve blame, it is owing to some circumstance not origi- 
nally contemplated, which, either for a time or perma- 
nently, renders it wrong for the one party to enforce the 
claim, and right for the other not to perform the duty. 
For such a failure, the party, who originally owed the du- 
ty, need do nothing but show an excuse, viz. the circum- 
stance which removes blame from the failure.* 

If the failure does involve blame ; an wywry is done to 
him, whose claim has not been satisfied. For this injury, a 
full and entire reparation is due; something which shall 
make full amends to the party injured, and leave him in as 
good a condition, as if the duty had been exactly perfor- 
med. 

There are injuries, for which it 2s possible to make ade- 
quate reparation, such as the non-payment of a debt, or 
the non-rendition of a service, when due; and others for 
which 2¢ is not possible to make such reparation, such as 
the transgression of a law. In cases of injury, the offend- 
ed party has the same nght to enforce reparation, where it 
can be made, as he had, before the injury, to enforce the 
original claim.’ In cases where no adequate reparation can 
be made, if the offended party sustain towards the offender 
the relation of a ruler to a subject, and the injury done is 
the transgression of a law, he has a right to inflict such 


* This is the only proper use of the word excuse ; for plainly that, 
and that only is an excuse, which excuses, or frees from blame. Abad 
excuse therefore is no excuse. 
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an amount of suffering, as will be a just and adequate ex- 
pression of his anger for the injury done. Where repara- 
tion can be made, the offender also is as much bound to 
make it, as he was to perform the original duty ; and 
where it cannot be made, if the offended has a right to in- 
flict suffering, the offender is equally bound to submit to 
that suffering. 

The kinds of treatment, which the offended party may — 
adopt towards the offender, are various. He may strictly 
enforce reparation, in a case where reparation is possible ; 
or, where it is not, and the right to inflict suffering exists, 
may inflict suffering, until his displeasure for the injury is 
adequately expressed.—Or, he may, without either repara- 
iion or infliction of suffering, treat the offender as if he had 
done him no injury ; and thus, without any ground or con- 
sideration, relinquish both the right to reparation, and the 
original claim.—Or, in consequence of something done or suf- 
fered, in behalf of the offender, which, either conditionally 
or unconditionally, he consents to regard as an adequate 
reparation, or an adequate manifestation of displeasure, 
for the injury sustained ; he may forgive the offender, and 
treat him as ifhe had not failed to :perform the given duty. 
If the agreement to receive the thing done or sufiered, as 
an adequate reparation, or an adequate manifestation of 
displeasure, for the injury, be unconditional ; the offended 
party is bound to forgive the offender, and treat him as if 
he had not offended. If it be conditional; this obligation 
does not commence until the condition is complied with. 

These remarks will serve to explain the general mean- 
ing of the word Atonement. AN ATONEMENT IS THE GROUND 
OF FORGIVING ANINJURY. By an wyury, is here intended, a 
blame-worthy failure of a duty. The atonement is in all 
cases something done or suffered, either by the offender, 
or a third party in his behalf. If it is something dene, the 
offended consents to receive it as an adequate reparation, 
and if suffered, as an adequate expression of his displeasure, 
for the injury. The effect of it is, where it is uncondition- 
al, or the condition is fully complied with, to take from the 
offended party the right either to enforce reparation or to 
inflict suffering. | 

What the ground of forgiveness is, will usually depend on 
the nature of the injury. The non-payment of a debt, or 
the non-rendition of a service which is due, is an injury for 
which the subsequent reparation of the loss sustained 
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either by the offender or a third party, is an atonement. 
The disobedience of a child is an injury to the parent. If 
the child humbles himself, and confesses his fault; the pa- 
rent may consent to regard such humiliation and confession 
as an atonement. Strictly speaking however, it is not an 
atonement, because there is neither reparation, nor mani- 
festation of displeasure, for the injury received ; yet the 
parent treats the child as if it were. 

Disobedience to a law is an injury to the lawgiver, as it 
is both a denial and a defiance of his authority. That au- 
thority is supported either by uniform obedience, or by 
punishment. Punishment is the infliction of suffering for 
disobedience. If wisely appointed it is an adequate ex- 
pression of the lawgiver’s displeasure against transgression. 
By showing practically that the way of transgressors is 
hard, it is designed to support the authority of the law and 
secure obedience. 

In cases of transgression, atonement takes the place of 
punishment. If the punishment merited be substantial 
suffering, atonement cannot be made by the offender hum- 
self. He cannot make it by future obedience ; for that, he 
is bound to render without any reference to past transgres- 
sions, merely to satisfy the future demands of the law. He 
cannot make it, by enduring a less degree of suffering than 
the threatened penalty ; for that would not be an adequate 
expression of the lawgiver’s displeasure : nor, by enduring 
a greater degree ; for, when he has endured a degree of suf- 
fering equal to the penalty, the claims of the law are sat- 
isfied, and any farther infliction is unjust. In every such 
case, therefore, atonement if made at all, must be made 
by a third person. 

Where the transgression is malum in se, or a moral evil, 
and the punishment merited is substantial suffering ; atone- 
ment cannot be made by a third person, except by the in- 
fliction of suffering. It cannot be made, either by the pay- 
ment of money, or the rendition of service. If we admit 
that murder ought to be punished with death as an ade- 
quate expression of the displeasure of the lawgiver against 
this crime, and an adequate security against its perpetra- 
tion; to receive the payment of any amount of money, or 
the rendition of any service, from a third person in behalf 
of the murderer, as an atonement for his murder, is to de- 
clare that the given sum or service is a reparation for the 
injury, and an adequate security against the perpetration 
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of murder; which would be false. In every such case, 
therefore, if atonement is to be made at all, it must not 
only be made by a third person, but it must be made by 
the infliction of substantial suffering on the third person, 
as a substitute for the punishment of the transgressor. 

To render the atonement adequate the suffering thus 
inflicted on the third person need not, of course, be exactly 
the same in kind, or equal in degree, with that which would 
have been inflicted on the transgressor as a punishment. 
The kind of suffering may be different; for, if two kinds 
of suffering are equal in degree, they equally answer the 
end in view. ‘The degree of suffering necessary to render 
the atonement adequate, will depend on the comparative im- 
portance of the third person and the transgressor, in the view 
of the subjectsat large ; and may be, in different cases, great- 
er, equal, or less than that threatened in the penalty. Ali 
that is necessary to render the atonement adequate, is this, 
—that the suffering inflicted be seen to be as full an ex- 
pression of the lawgiver’s displeasure against the offence, 
or as decisive evidence of his determination to support his 
law, as would -have been furnished by the actual punish- 
ment of the transgressor. When this is done, the whole 
design of punishment is fully answered ; and, with perfect 
safety to the authority of the law, the transgressor may go 
unpunished. Such an atonement however, in order to be 
just, must be voluntary on the part of the third person ; and 
in order to be valid, must be consented to by the lawgiver. 

If the suffering inflicted on the third person be the spe- 
cific suffering, that is, the same both in kind and degree 
with that, which would have been inflicted on the trans- 
gressor ; not only are the sufferings of the third person a sub- 
stitute for the sufferings of the transgressor ; but the third per- 
son himself is in the strictest sense of the word, a substitute 
for the transgressor. In other words, while making atone- 
ment, he takes the identical place which the transgressor 
would have occupied, while being punished. If the suf 
ferings of the third person are different in kind or degree, 
from those which would otherwise have been inflicted on 
the transgressor; though the third person is not strictly 
speaking the substitute of the transgressor, as he does not 
while suffering take his precise place ; yet the sufferings of 
the third person are a substitute for the sufferings of the 
transgressor. Jn every case of atonement, therefore, the 
sufferings of the third person are a substitute for the trans- 
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gressor’s suflerings; and where the former are specifically 
the same in kind and degree as the latter, the third person 
himself is also, in the strictest sense, the substitute of the 
transgressor. 

If the atonement be attended with no conditions, the 
transgressor’s liability to punishment ceases, as soon as it 
ismade. If it be attended with any condition, that con- 
dition, also must be complied with, before it can cease. 
Thus, if a third party receive on himself an adequate mani- 
festation of the sovereign’s displeasure for the desertion of 
an officer to the enemy, on the condition, that, if the de- 
serter will within one year return to his allegiance, he shall 
be fully pardoned; if the deserter does not return to his 
allegiance, his liability to punishment, though suspended 
during the year, does not cease at all, and he is not enti- 
tled to forgiveness. 

Adequate Atonement for a moral transgression, 1s there- 
fore such a degree of suffering, inflicted on a third person, with 
his consent, as shall be an adequate expression of the lawgiver’s 
displeasure against the transgressor, and thus a substitute for his 
punishment, or the ground of his forgiveness. 

These remarks are explanatory of the Doctrine of Aronr- 
MENT BY THE DEATH oF JEsus Curist. ‘That doctrine sup- 
poses the following points : 

That God is the nghtful Sovereign of men, and as such 
entitled to their obedience : 

That his government over them is a government of law, 
or a moral government ; offering rewards to obedience, and 
threatening punishment to disobedience : 

That mankind have universally disobeyed the Law of 
God, and are therefore liable to punishment : 

That the authority of Ged’s Law, and the safety of his 
empire, alike demand an adequate expression of the di- 
vine displeasure against the sims of mankind : “A 

And that nothing, which men can do or suffer—no works 
of supererogation, no exhibition of contrition, no humilia- 
tion, no repentance, as well as no penance, or any other 
sufferings less than those threatened by the Law—can be 
a substitute for their punishment. 

These points might, it is believed, be easily and most 
clearly established ; but they are now mentioned by way 
of explanation and not of discussion ; as it is our present 
design, merely to compare the various theories devised te 
account for the death of Christ with the Scriptures them- 
selves. 
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For man thus condemned, thus unable to deliver himself 
from punishment, the doctrine of Atonement supposes that 
the death of Christ was intended to be, and is in fact, a 
full and adequate method of deliverance, and that in the 
following manner. .The sufferings and death of Christ 
were inflicted by God, and voluntarily endured by himself, 
as an adequate expression of God’s displeasure against the 
sins of the world, on condition that pardon should be free- 
ly offered to all, and granted to those who actually repent 
and trust in Christ for salvation. 

This doctrine, as we understand it, does not suppose 
that the sins of men were laid on Christ, in such a sense, 
as to effect a transfer of their sinfulness. Such a transfer 
not only would have rendered Christ the most guilty, odi- 
ous being, that ever can exist in the universe ; but, as we 
have already seen, is a physical impossibility. 

Neither does it suppose the sins of men to be so laid on 
Christ, that strictly speaking he endured the precise punish- 
ment both in kind and degree, to which they were doomed. 
That punishment, as will be admitted by all who may be 
inclined to question this part of our explanation, was ever- 
lasting punishment in hell. Unless therefore the sufferings 
of Christ on the cross were identically the same thing, as 
everlasting punishment in hell, the suflermgs endured by 
Christ were not, strictly speaking, the precise punishment 
to which the human race were doomed. Of course, it does 
not suppose that Christ was, strictly speaking, our substitute ; 
i. e. that he endured the identical punishment, both in kind 
and degree, to which mankind were doomed. 

Neither does it suppose that the sins of men were so 
laid on Christ, that his sufferings were equal in degree, 
either to the everlasting sufferings of the whole human 
race, or to the everlasting sufferings of those, who will 
actually be saved by his death. 

Neither does it suppose that, strictly speaking, Christ 
pad a debt for us. We owed no debt; and of course none 
was paid. We were liable to suffering ; and therefore suf- 
fering was endured. : 

But it does suppose, that the sins of men were so laid 
on Christ, that his sufferings were inconceivably intense 
and overwhelming ; and that, being inflicted by God on 
a person of supreme exaltation and dignity, the object 
of God’s supreme affection, “ God manifest in the flesh,” 
they were as full and as adequate a manifestation to the 
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universe, of God’s displeasure against the sins of the whole 
human race, as would have been made in their everlasting 
punishment. As such, it supposes them to be an offered 
substitute for the everlasting punishment of all mankind, and 
the actual substitute for the everlasting punishment of all 
who shall be saved; so that if all mankind bad been saved, 
no more suffering on the part of Christ would have been 
necessary ; although none will be actually saved in conse- 
quence of it, except those who repent and believe. 

The scriptural doctrine of Atonement, as we understand 
it, is therefore this—That the sufferings and death of 
Christ were inflicted by God, and voluntarily endured by 
himself, as an adequate manifestation of the Divine dis- 
pleasure against the sins of the human race, on the con- 
dition that they should be offered to all men, as a sufficient 
ground for their forgiveness, or a substitute for their pun- 
ishment ; and that they should actually prove the substitute 
for the punishment of all, who repent and_ believe. 

This is the doctrine of Atonement as standing by it- 
self, and unconnected with any thing else. At the same 
time, all those who have held this doctrine have also held 
that, in the mission of the Holy Spirit as the agent, and in 
the Truth of God as the means, of regeneration and sanc- 
tification, both of which were granted to men as the re- 
ward of the obedience and death of Christ, a broad and 
sure foundation was laid for the recovery of mankind to 
holiness and to God. In short we believe, that the death 
of Christ lays a sufficient foundation, for saving the whole 
human family from the everlasting sin and misery of hell, 
and for raising them to the ever-increasing happiness and 
virtue of heaven; that none will fail of the salvation thus 
wrought out, but those who reject it ; and that a multitude 
which no one can number, out of every kindred and na- 
tion and people and tongue, will actually ecsape that end- 
less sin and misery, and partake of that ever-increasing 
holiness and joy. 

Having thus learned what the doctrine of Atonement is ; 
it remains to submit it to the same examination, to which 
all the preceding theories have been subjected. 

1. If this was the great end of the death of Christ, it 
was an event sufficiently momentous, to justify the impor- 
tance given to it in the Scriptures. No end, of which we 
can conceive as connected with this world, is equally im- 
portant with the endlessly increasing happiness and virtue 
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of mankind. The death of Christ might well, therefore, 
have been the result of the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God. No subject could have been so in- 
teresting, as communicated to our first parents in Eden, or 
to Abraham, or Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or the succeed- 
ing prophets.—That it was necessary as an atonement for 
sin,as an expression of God’s displeasure against It, 1s 
most obvious from the fact, that no other way of forgiy- 
ing sins has hitherto been devised, which does not declare 
the penalty of the law of God to have been absolutely un- 
necessary, and does not wholly subvert the authority of his 
government.—lIf the angels contemplated the Father giv- 
ing his Son to die, and the Son of God actually consent- 
ing to die, to effect this great salvation; and if they saw 
the countless multitude of the first born raised to immortal 
life in heaven; we can not wonder, that this vast result of 
glory and of good, should have fixed their deeply interest- 
ed attention for revolving ages ; or that, when it was actu- 
ally accomplished, they should have united in the new and 
universal song, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and 
honour, and glory and blessing.”—-On this supposition, the 
death of Christ was indeed the great manifestation of the 
love of God to men; the highest possible evidence of his 
willingness to bless mankind ; the sum and substance of the 
gospel ; and the only thing in which an Apostle ought to 
bave gloried. 

2. This theory will explain the peceliar titles, which 
are given to Christ in consequence of his death. Jn this 
his great work, in dying as an atonement for the sins of 
the world, he stands perfectly alone. This is an honour, 
a distinction, a glory, of which no martyr nor apostle, no 
prophet nor patriarch, no angel nor archangel can boast. 
Other foundation can no one lay; and there is no other 
name given under heaven among men whereby we must 

‘be saved. We can see therefore why the Baptist, his fore- 
“runner, announced him to the human race as the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world; and why he 
is styled by himself and his apostles, the Ransom and the 
Deliverer, the Saviour of the world, and the Redeemer of 
mankind. Y 

3. We can thus explain the deep personal interest felt 
in his death, by many who died before his coming. ‘Their 
sins were forgiven, as truly as ours, in consequence of his 
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atonement; and their holiness, as truly as ours, was the pur- 
chase of his death. While they were on earth therefore, 
they could behold in every bleeding victim, an affecting 
type of the Lamb, which God would provide for a burnt- 
offering ; and, guided by the finger of prophecy, they could 
well look forward to the coming of his day, and rejoice in 
it, and be glad. On their arrival in heaven, they began 
fully to comprehend all that salvation means. There they 
witnessed the emotions felt in the hearts of angels, but 
which the tongues even of angels could not adequately 
express, on the first annunciation of a Saviour’s birth; when 
a multitude of the heavenly host, leaving the portals of 
the sky, and hovering over the plains of Bethlehem, shout- 
ed, in the hearing of the astonished shepherds, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, and good-will to men!” 
And when, his work of agony and death all ended, the 
gates of heaven opened spontaneously to the ascending 
Conqueror, and the King of glory entered in; they might 
well be justified, as they cast their crowns before his feet, 
and began the sweetest of the songs of heaven, “ Unto HIM 
who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and made us kings and priests unto God, even his 
Father, unto HIM be glory and dominion, forever and ever, 
Amen !” 

4. We can thus account for the fact, that the Son or 
Gop was selected as the Saviour, and that he consented to 
suffer and to die. It was the purpose of Jehovah, to cause 
all his goodness to pass before the universe of intelligent 
beings ; and by one decisive demonstration, to make them 
feel, as well as comprehend, the length and the breadth, 
the heighth and the depth of the love that passeth knowl- 
edge. A world of sinners, all immortal, all condemned as 
the enemies of God, were to be rescued from endless dark- 
ness and death, and raised to the realms of light and life 
eternal. Some one must be found to take their place, and 
be made a curse for them ; some one, the gift of whom should 
show the greatness of the Father’s love; some one, who 
was able to bear the sins of a lost world in his own body 
on the tree ; some one of such high consideration and dig- 
nity, in the view of God and his intelligent kingdom, that, 
when he should drink the cup of wrath, heaven and earth 
should witness perhaps a deeper manifestation of the dis- 
pleasure of Jehovah against the sins of men, than would 
have been made in their final condemnation; some one, 
too, whom his redeemed, as they beheld him on the throne 
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ef the majesty on high, could unite with the Father, in 
their endless ascription of dominion, and blessing and 
praise. Whom then, inthis broad universe, could we have 
selected for such an undertaking, but HIM, who is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the express image of 
his person, at whose name every knee shall bow, of things 
in heaven and things on earth. And when he contem- 
plated “the joy set before him,” this achievement of never- 
ending glory, and of ever-growing happiness and _ virtue, 
who can wonder, that he was willing to tread the wine- 
press alone. 

5. In this way, we learn the reason of his early death. 
He came, as the Son’ of the Highest, to manifest the love 
of God to men in the purpose of salvation, to set an ex- 
ample of universal holiness, to prove his divine mission 
by his miracles, to die as a sacrifice for our sins, to rise 
from the dead as evidence of our justification,* and then to 
ascend on high, that in the possession of all power over 
heaven and earth, he might over-rule all things for the 
good of his church. But he did not come to finish the 
canon of the Scriptures in person, or to settle the consti- 
tution of the christian church, or by his visible presence to 
give efficacy to the gospel of salvation. This, as he ex- 
pressly told his disciples, was the office of the Comforter, 
the Holy Ghost. In the immediate contemplation, there- 
fore, of his own death, resurrection and ascension, he 
might say with truth, in his prayer at the close of the sa- 
cramental supper, ‘I have glorified thee on the earth, I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do ;” and 
again he might also say,—‘ It is finished,”—as he bowed 
his head, and gave up the ghost. 

6. We can thus see why his death, rather than any other 
event of his life, not excepting even his incarnation, or his 
birth, should have been selected, as the object of public 
and perpetual commemoration by his church. If this 
theory be true, his death, taking into view its design, its 
attendant circumstances, and its consequences, was not 
only the most surprising, but incomparably the most im- 
portant event, which God has yet made known to Man; that 
which yields the richest tribute of glory to the King Eternal, 
that which best unfolds the treasures of Infinite love, that 
which procures for Man, not merely all the blessings of 


* That is, as evidence that his Atonement was accepted of God, 
as a full atonement for our sins. 
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the present life, but all the good which he can find in ho- 
Imess and in God, through the ever-expanding life of 
heaven. His people therefore, as they surround the sacra-. 
mental table, can justify the institution; for they feel the 
force of his own language, “ This is my body, which is 
broken for you.” 

7. We here find no difficulty in explaining, why his 
death was public, violent and ignominious. It was to be 
a mamfestation of the divine justice, of the displeasure of 
God against the sins of men, and of the guilt and odious- 
ness of sin, to be witnessed both by earth and heaven. 
All this was exhibited in the fullest manner by his most 
public death, accomplished, not by the direct agency of 
God, but by those, whom he came to save, nailing him to 
the cross, and imbruing their hands in his blood. 

8. We can thus account for the fact that his sufferings 
were great and overwhelming—sufferings inflicted by God, 
sufferings not chiefly of the body but of the mind. The 
stns, for which he was to atene, were all the sins of the 
countless millions of mankind, all the determined enemies 
of God and of virtue, all destined to the wrath and curse 
of God, and to the torments of hell forever. As his suf- 
ferings were to be an expression of the divine displeasure, 
they must of course be inflicted by God. As Jehovah was 
to lay on him the iniquities of us all; and his death was to. 
be at least as strong an expression of the divine displeas- 
ure, against the sins of all mankind, as their eternal con- 
finement in the prison of his wrath ; we see, not only why 
the Son of God must be selected as the victim, but why his 
sufferings must de, and must be seen to be, inconceivably in- 
tense and distressing. Such sufferings, a material body, es- 
pecially one so weak and frail as the body of man, is not 
in its very nature qualified to endure. ‘They must be prin- 
cipally the sufferings of the intelligent mind, the travail of 
the soul. And when he was stricken and smitten of God,* 
when Jehovah inflicted on his mind an adequate expression 
of his displeasure against all the sins of a condemned 
world, while we most easily believe that he made his soul 
an offering for sin, we do not wonder at that cry of agony, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !” 

9. The scene in Gethsemane is, in this way, adequately 
explained. 
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The sufferings of Christ on the cross, which he here 
anticipated, we can readily believe, were at least from 
four different sources. One of these, and doubtless the 
least, was the pains of crucifixion, or the sufferings of the 
body.—Another was his conflict with evil spirits. ‘The 
apostle tells us that, having spoiled principalities and 
powers, at his death, he made a shew of them openly, 
triumphing over them with his cross. If so complete a 
triumph was gained, that, in his ascension, he led them 
captive, and made a show of them openly as his vanquish- 
ed enemies, the conflict must have been for the time pecu- 
liarly distressing. Accordingly, when Judas, whom Satan 
had tempted to betray him, approached with the Roman 
band, he himself said of the season of his peculiar suffer- 
ings, “ This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” It 
was indeed the hour in which the powers of darkness were 
to make their most furious onset, the time when Satan was 
to bruise the heel of the Seed of the woman, the season 
of his expected and imagined triumph over the Son of 
God. 

A third source of intense distress was the infinite weight 
of responsibility, resting upon him, during the season of his 
overwhelming agonies. ‘This world had been created, as 
the Theatre of the Work of Redemption; and Man had 
been permitted to fall, that he might be redeemed. The 
fixed attention of heaven, earth and hell had been direct- 
ed, for revolving ages, to the Great Atonement to be made 
by the promised Messiah. On the supposition, that he 
would well sustain the agonizing trial, all the dispensations 
of God to these three worlds had been adjusted. (On that 
supposition, a countless multitude of penitent transgressors, 
with the curse of the law resting upon them unless he 
should remove it, had, by anticipation, been justified, and 
admitted to heaven. On that supposition, a multitude of 
the heavenly host had ascribed glory to God in the high- 
est, because there was peace on earth, and good-will to 
Man. On the issue of that trial, was suspended the end- 
less happiness or misery of a world. The great crisis of 
the universe was thus approaching. If he failed, not only 
were the hopes of men and angels blasted, but the glory 
of God was tarnished forever. Thus a weight, needing 
the strength of the Almighty to sustain it, would bear 
down upon him, while he was suspended on the cross. 

His remaining sufferings were those directly and im- 


mediately mflicted by God. Not only was he to be for- 
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saken of God, but Jehovah was to bruise him, and put him to 
grief ;* and the sufferings actually inflicted on himself 
were to be, not only in the view of others but to his own 
mind, as awful an expression of the Divine displeasure 
against sin, as would have been made to it, if he had wit- 
nessed the endless punishment of a revolted world. 

In the garden, his apprehension of all these sufferings 
was most lively and distinct. The overwhelming sorrows of 
Calvary were all present, and real, and endured by anantici- 
pation so full and clear, that his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling to the ground. Such an an- 
ticipation was necessary, that it might appear to the intel- 
ligent universe, not only how great his sufferings were, buf 
that he was not mistaken nor surprized; and that while he 
was most conscious of their overwhelming weight, he vol- 
untarily submitted to them all. Under the full conscious- 
ness of these accumulated sufferings, which no created 
nature could long endure, he cried out in prostrate agony, 
with his face upon the ground, “ O my Father! if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me !—nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt :” in other words—“ If it be possible, that 
the redemption of the world should be effected, without 
my drinking the cup of wrath, let me not drink it ; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” The very prayer, 
while it showed the intenseness of the sufferings, showed 
also the intenseness of his resignation. | 

10. We can thus easily account for the remarkable oc- 
currences, which preceded and followed his death. If it 
was an event, in which not only earth and heaven, but the 
great Sovereign of both, felt this deep personal interest, 
and if his sufferings were to be thus incomprehensibly 
great; Mount Tabor might well have witnessed that sur- 
prizing scene, intended to prepare him for his decease, 
which he was to accomplish at Jerusalem; and, while he 
was transfigured before his astonished disciples, and his 
face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light, we do not wonder that they beheld there, not merely 
Moses and Elijah, but the overshadowing cloud of glory, 
from which they heard the Uncreated Voice, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.”—And when the 
wrath of the Almighty was poured out on his beloved Son, 
and he bare the sins of a lost world in his own body on 
the tree; great indeed would have been the wonder, if, 
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when all heaven was veiled in sackcloth, the astonished 
sun had not withdrawn his light, or the earth had not 
quaked with fear, or the world of death had not heaved 
with new and strange commotions. 

11. We thus learn why the Saviour was seen so little af- 
ter his Resurrection. His work on earth was finished and 
completed. The foundation was laid of that vast Temple, 
which the Divine Spirit, out of stones taken from this 
earthly quarry, and changed to living stones, was to build as 
the habitation of God on high. And, as he intended to 
furnish to mankind that amount of evidence of his relig- 
ion, which would fully sustain their faith, rather than that, 
which might be the basis of mathematical demonstration ; he 
left the proof ofhis resurrection to the testimony, and the 
miracles of his disciples, to the gospel which they preach- 
ed, and to the influences of the Spirit who accompanied 
them; and, withdrawing from this lower world, he entered 
on his mediatorial reign in heaven. 

Tuus we see, that all the facts, recorded in the Scrip- 
tures as connected with the death of Christ, are in perfect 
harmony with the supposition, that its great design was to 
make an atonement for the sins of the world. The theory 
then accounts for the phenomena attending the event. Let 
us now see, whether it is also consistent with the direct 
explanations of that event, given us by the scriptural 
writers. 

Here we meet with a difficulty somewhat peculiar. It 
was necessary, in a preceding part of these discourses, to 
state the various forms of phraseology in which these ex- 
planations are given, and, by a critical investigation, to 
determine the exact meaning ofeach. What we there did, 
leaves us here nothing to do, except to repeat what was 
there said ; for the true meaning of these explanations is 
so identically the same, with that of the theory which we 
are now considering, that all argument on the subject is 
out of the question. 

You have already seen, that the Son of God died for us ; 
that he died for our sins; that he died for the forgiveness of 
our situs; that he died as a sin offering, or a sacrifice for our 
sins; that he died to make an atonement for our sins; that 
he died to reconcile us to God, or that God might not impute 
to us our wnigurties ; that in his death, he bare our sins, by 
enduring sufferings inflicted instead of our punishment ; 
that he redeemed us from the punishment of the law; that he 
gave his hfe a ransom for us, to procure our pardon; that we 
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are justified by his blood, and saved from wrath by his death ; 
and that these several forms of phraseology have been 
proved to denote that he suffered death, inflicted as the appoint- 
ment of God to procure our forgiveness, or to save us from 
that manifestation of the divine displeasure, which would have 
been made in our punishment. We need not ‘add that, in 
barely stating these scriptural explanations, we have stated 
the identical Doctrine of AronEMENT BY THE DEATH OF 
Jesus Curist. | 


Tus, after a careful, and, so faras ] know my own 
heart, an honest and fair, examination of the Scriptures 
relative to this subject, I can come to no other result than 
this,—that, To lay an adequate foundation for the forgive- 
ness and salvation of a world, was the Great End, for which 
Jesus the Messiah died upon the cross. Of this however, each 
of you will judge for himself. ‘The Bible isin your own 
hands; and itis not a sealed book, to him who will read 
it. Task none of you to believe any thing, merely be- 
cause you hear it from this place. Jurge every one of you 
to search the scriptures most faithfully for himself, that 
you may know what the Spirit, who was in the prophets, 
the evangelists and the apostles, has testified, concerning 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that shall follow. Ido 
this fearlessly ; because I know, that this Boox, like its 
Autuor, is light, and that in it, there 1s no darkness at all, 
“'To tHE Law anp To THE Testimony :” is the christian’s 
motto: “if they speak not according to THIS woRD, it is 
because there is no light in them.” 


P.S.—Those, who heard the preceding discourses, will 
not need to be informed, that the Second Part of the work, 
which was in the delivery only a general and familiar illus- 
tration of the direct scriptural explanations of the Death 
of Christ, adapted to a popular assembly, has been ex- 
tended to a more minute and critical examination of the 
language, in which these explanations are given; or that 
the concluding Remarks, containing the application of the 
whole subject, are omitted. 
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LECTURE Ef. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS AND STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE. 


I. Tuxss. V. 21. 


“Prove all things ;”’— 


My Resrectep anp Betovep Hearers.—It has ever 
been the tendency of religious controversy to distort the fea- 
tures of the christian system. <A disputed doctrine attracts 
to itself the universal mind, so that other doctrines of equal 
importance are overlooked. ‘Thus some one feature in the 
Christian system assumes an undue prominence in the public 
estimation, and the symmetry of the entire whole is spoiled. 
Every mind conversant with the history of religious contro- 
versy, will recognize the truth of this remark. 

Christian conduct too, when regulated in reference to the 
avoiding of some prominent evil in sentiment or practice, 
rather than in direct reference to the entire model of objec- 
tive christianity, as presented by God, becomes also distorted. 
The christian, instead of maturing under the complete and 
harmonious activity of all religious truth, on the elements of 
his moral being, and thus growing up erect, in the beautiful 
symmetry of a perfect man in Christ Jesus, by being subjected 
to the undue influence of some truths, and failing to receive a 
due proportion of influence from others, is often of deformed 
and unnatural growth. That isa noble oak that can always 
stand firm and erect, when the wind is perpetually beating upon 
it from one direction. 
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Ancther evil of controversy is, that the public mind acquires 
a morbid sensitiveness in regard to the disputed point, and. 
does not bring to bear upon it a healthful and sober action. 
Minds which would be convinced of truth under other circum- 
_ stances, will not under these. Indeed it requires, under such 
circumstances, no small degree of intellectual vigor and inde- 
pendence, to step aloof from all the impulses of passion and 
prejudice, and look down upon the whole scene, calmly and 
impartially inquiring, ‘What is Truth?’ But it must be done. 
We must rise above prejudice, throw our will entirely away, 
and put our minds in the posture of candid enquiry, if we would 
Jearn the exacttruth. To encourage the attempt, let us re- 
member that the truth 27s what ot is, whether we wish it so, or 
not. Our wishes cannot alter it, one way orthe other. Let us 
also remember, that any other than a sincere, commanding de- 
sire to know and obey the truth of God, is infinitely unworthy 
of a rational mind, on its pathway to immortality. 

Prove all things. 'That is, what is supported by evidence, 
believe ; what is not supported by evidence, reject. If the 
doctrine of the Trinity is supported by conclusive evidence, I 
do not hesitate to acknowledge, that I wish to have you be- 
_ heve it. If it is not thus supported, I can say, with equal sin- 
cerity, that I wish to have you reject it. So I wish to do my- 
self. If I know my own heart, I have but one desire respect- 
ing this thing; and that is, that we may all know the truth, 
and do our duty. J meet you not as a disputant; I meet you 
as a friend. A company of fellow-pilgrims to eternity, we 
wish to mutually assist each other. It were easy for us to 
throw dust into each other’s eyes, but that we do not wish to 
do. We will rather assist each other to see clearly. If there 
be any thing for us.to learn respecting the Being, to whom we 
are going to render our account, we wish tolearn it. Onsuch 
a subject as this—a subject involving the amazing interests of 
my own soul, and the souls of those to whom I minister, I can- | 
not find it in my heart to dispute a moment. Every emotion 
that stirs within me, would rather prompt me to sit, with entire 
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docility, at the feet of the merest child in this assembly, if i 
could thereby learn any thing respecting the great Ged, and 
my duty to him and to you. 3 , 

I dare not, beloved hearers, assume the responsibility of 
dictating to your faith. Itis the duty and the privilege of every 
man to examine and judge for himself, responsible for his 
belief only to God. To God, as his master, he standeth or 
falleth. The extent of my duty, is simply to lay before your 
minds the evidence in the case, and then leave yen to judge for 
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yourselves. 
Gladly would I avoid doing even ‘this, at the present time; 


did not duty compel me. It is painful to me, to be under 
necessity of thus spending a moment on an abstract article of 
christian faith, when I wish to be employed in bringing all the 
moral machinery of the gospel, to act directly on your moral 
being. Lifeis short. While compelled to stand examining 
the evidence of truth, time rushes on, and hastens our proba- | 
tion to its-close. Once for all, I inform you, that having tow 
expressed my views on this subject, I shall leave it in future 
silence to your own reflections. ‘The Word must be rightly 
divided. ‘To avoid the evils of controversy, specified above, I 
am determined, in my preaching, to give a disputed subject 
only its native importance, in the Breet system of revealed 
truth. 

But the command is upon us, ‘Prove all things.’ -If the 
doctrine under consideration be true, we must prove. it 
true and believe it; if it be false, we must prove it false and re- 
jectit. No man can permit his mind to repose in indolent ig- 
norance, or lie under the dominion of wilful prejudice, in re- 
spect to so momentous a subject, without incurring immense 
guilt and danger. God requires of us, intellectually as well 
as morally, according to our capabilities. What we can know 
of him, we oughtto know. Our intellectual powers are in- 
deed limited, aud there must of consequence bea limit to our 
knowledge ; but because we cannot know every thing respect- 

» ing God, we have not therefore an apology for knowing noth-~ 
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ing. While forbidden to attempta step beyond the limi¢ 
prescribed to our minds by God, we are commanded to marcli 
promptly up to it. Not to come up to it, were indolence—to 
attempt a step beyond, were presumption. 

If you entrust to your steward a sum of money, with direc- 
tions how to employ it in your service, there are two ways in 
in which he may. fail of his duty. He may fail to employ it 
at all, and thus incur the charge of indolence, like the wicked 
and slothful servant in the gospel; or he may embark with it 
in unauthorized speculations, and thereby lose the whole, and 
thus incur the charge of presumption. In either case he is 
. guilty. 

God has committed to us limited powers of intellect. He 
has thus fixed the limit beyond which our knowledge, while in 
this state, cannot extend. He has given to us our first lesson, 
and commanded us to learn that, and wait his motion for the 
«second Now we may, on the one hand, make no intellectual 
effort, and thus resemble the idle school-boy, who sleeps away 
his time over his lesson; or we may attempt what is at pre- 
sent beyond our intellectual reach, and thus resemble the silly 
child, who affects to read, before he has learnt his A B C. 
The mind that is trained to accurate habits, will always en- 
deavor to draw distinctly the line of demarkation, between 
what can be known, and what cannot be known, in our present 
state. Asa general rule, things, and not the modes of things, 

are included in our present compass of knowledge. ‘This may 
~ be illustrated by reference to a case in physical science. We 
know that the rays of light, by fallmg upon the eye, and pass- 
ing through the chrystaline humor, and converging to a focal 
point upon the retina, in the optic nerve, produce in. us the 
perception of seeing. We know the fact, that such a percep- 
tion is produced, but how it is produced, we are utterly una- 
ble to determine. We might instance a multitude of similar 
cases, in physical science, but will proceed to notice some of 
those, which more immediately concern us as religious beings. 

God has revealed to us the fact, that we shall continue to ex- 
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ist as intelligent, conscious beings, after death,—that death 
does not extinguish our being, but only change the mode of 
our being. What that other mode of existence is, no man in 
this state can know. Yet the fact revealed is perfectly intel- 
ligible, and fraught with amazing importance. 

To deny the immortality of the soul, simply because we do 
not know Aow it exists, when separated from the body, were 
no less absurd, than to deny that the rays of light upon the optic 
nerve produce in us the sensation of seeing, because we do not 
know how they do it. The proof of the two facts rests upon 
different evidence to be sure,—that of the one on the testi- 
_ mony of our consciousness, that of the other on the declara- 
tion of God. But any presumption for or against the facts, 
resulting simply from our ignorance of their modes, is as strong 
in the one case, as in the other. So that, if the positive evi- 
dence in the two cases is equally good, the facts are equally 
certain.—Or, in other words, admitting the claims of revela- 
tion, if the testimony of God is as good evidence as the testi- 
mony of our conciousness,.it is just as certain that the soul is 
immortal, as it is that we see the light of day. It is just as 
certain that we shall exist forever, as it is that we exist now. 

Take another instance. God has revealed to us the fact, 
that he exists in every point of the universe at the same mo- 
ment. It is an important fact, and every accountable being 
ought to know it; but no man, in his present state, can know 
how God thus exists. It is a mode of existence so entirely 
different from ours, which limits us to one particular spot at a 
given time, that we can form no conception of it. 

Take another instance. God has revealed to us the fact, 
that there is a peculiar distinction in the godhead, by virtue of 
which he sustains certain important relations to his moral king- 
dom, the forms of which are to us developed, under the ap- 
pellations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and that these 
three are, in some way, so united, as to constitute one being. It 
is an important fact for us to know, because it ig essentially 
- comected with the whole system of revealed Christianity. — 
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But no man, while in this state of being, can know how God 


exists thus, because it is a mode of existence unlike ours. In 
this respect, as well as in respect to his ubiquity, the mode of 
his existence is altogether unlike that of man; 3; and to deny that 
he exists thus, because we donot, and therefore cannot per- 
ceive how he does, were just as absurd as to deny that he ex- 
ists every where at the same moment, because we do not, and 
therefore cannot perceive how he does. God may exist in 
this room as really as though it were his only dwelling place, 
although we are informed that the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him. In another sense, he may exist in the person of 
his son Jesus Christ, as really as though that were the only form 
of his existence. By not discriminating between what can be 
known and what cannot be known respecting God, in our pre- 
sent state, many are always learning and never able to come 
to a knowledge-of the truth. They undertake to be too wise. 
Instead of learning what they can know, they undertake to 
learn what they cannot. Instead of sitting down, in the atti- 
tude of docile children, to the book of nature, and the book of 
God, like the worthy disciples of Newton, or Locke, they 
launch away into an ocean of distempered dreams and fancies. 
Instead of employing the little portion of intellect committed to 
them by God, agreeably to his directions, they embark with it 
in fruitless and hazardous speculations, and the consequence is 
that they lose the whole. Thus while attempting to become 
wise they become fools. For it is written, I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise, and bring to nought the understanding of 
the prudent. 

. You have only to become apcuaiaied with Church History, 


and wade through the speculations of past centuries, to find’ 


ample testimony to the truth of this remark. Some have dove 
into things too deep, and because they could not know every 
thing respecting Jehovah, have come to the very sage conclu- 
sion that they could not know any thing; and so have settled 
down in sluggish scepticism. Others have affected an aw of 
lofty arrogance, and asserted that they know, what it is certain 
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they do not know. They have even pretended to grasp the 
infinite God in their minds, and maintain that he must exist in 
precisely the same manner with themselves, when all the world 
may perceive that they attempt to dip up the ocean in a thim-, 
ble. ie 

True science is modest. It knows the limits of human 
knowledge. Up tothis limit it walks, with firm but cautious 
step, and heaven-directed eye, but never attempts a step be- 
yond. ‘This modest course is the only one to sound knowl- 
edge in matters of religion, as well as general science. It 
gives to the mind a firm hold on the truth. It enables it to 
take in what it pretends to know, with an entire and perfect 
grasp. ‘Thus it is not forever moving upon the wave of con- 
jecture. Itis not subject to being tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about by every wind of doctrine, by the slight of men and 
cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but is 
rooted and grounded in the faith. 


STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE. 

Sermons and pamphlets, designed to subvert the doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity, abound with assertions that God is One. All this 
has nothing to do with the question at issue. We fully believe 
that God isone Being. We believe the sentiment contained inthe 
_ inspired declaration against the polytheism of the Gentile nations, 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’ We have implicit 
confidence in the Word of God; and a single declaration from 
that source, is sufficient to settle in our minds the question, 
which the light of nature could never have settled, whether 
there be “gods many and lords many,” or whetlter there be 
but One Almighty Being, on the Throne of the Universe. 

While however we believe that there is but one God, we 
are aware that he does not exist in the same mode, in which 
man exists. ‘The modes of existence may be many ;—we 
know not how many. I will illustrate my meaning. The 
mode of man’s existence is such, that he can occupy only one 


place in the universe, at the same moment. The mode of 
ye) ’ 
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God’s existence is such, that he ean occupy every place, at the 
same moment. An angel may be one being, existing only in 
spirit; a man may be one being, existing in soul and body; 
God may be one being, existing in Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. An angel may have ore mode of existence, man may 
have another, and God may have still another. You will not 
regard the above as a definition of the mode of God’s exist- 
ence, but simply an illustration of the fact, that there are dif- 
ferent modes of being, and that the mode of God’s existence 
is extremely different from ours. 

The final commission of Christ to his nee was, ‘ Go, ye, 
disciple all nations, baptizing them, into the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ The Eternal 
Jehovah is thus announced to us, as the object of our homage, 
existing, in some sense, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

God is not three in the same sense in which he is one. A 
triangle, for instance, is one in respect to its beimg—one trian- 
gle—and three in respect to its sides. A magistrate may be 
one in respect to being, and three in respect to office. 

Suppose not that I admit the doctrine of Sabellius, by adopt- 
ing a comparison, whose objectis simply the illustration of one 
point; to wit, that there is a certain sense in which God is one, 
and a certain other sense in which he is three. ‘The sense in 
which he is one, is expressed by the term beng. He is one 
being. The sense in which he’is three, is usually expressed 
by the term person. He exists in three persons. ‘The term 
person, however, you will observe, is used simply by way of 
accommodation ; or, if you please, approximation, just as we > 
apply various other anthropopathic expressions to God. Tam 
aware that some Trinitarians object to the use of this term, 
because objectors to the doctrine of the Trinity abuse it. But 
what term, taken from human vocabularies, and applied to 
God, is not liable. to. abuse? Not one. ‘The mind that is dis- 

osed to take advantage, can do it not only of this, but of every 
Litsensteeco expression in the Bible, that is employed to 
represent God. Such expressions we must use, because we 
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‘have no other. We must either say nothing about God, or 
we must apply to him human language ; and he who takes ad- 
vantage of this, is unkind to his species; because he takes 
advantage of a circumstance in our being, which is beyond 
our contro]. We have a distinct idea of the ewvistence of the 
fact, which this term represents; but the exact image of the 
fact, in our present mode of existence, our minds are incom- ° 
petent to perceive. Our apprehensions of God are obtained, 
by contemplating the qualities of our own nature, infinitely ex- 
tended. But so different is the mode of God’s existence from 
ours, that no human quality, by being extended and exalted 
indefinitely in our imagination, can paint to our apprehension 
an exact image of the devine quality, which it would repre- 
sent. And even could we thus perceive it, in the mind, we 
could not thus express it in language; for all the perceptions 
of one mind must be transmitted to other minds, through the 
media of resemblances. Consequently that, which has no 
exact resemblance, cannot be exactly represented by language, 
even if conceived in thought. But we use the term person, 
to designate the distinction in the godhead, with as much 
definiteness of meaning, as many other terms possess, when 
applied to the Deity, which all adopt, and must adopt, who 
speak of God at all. . 

In regard to a ‘Trinity of persons in the godhead, it is im- 
portant for us to discriminate between the fact itself and the 

_ mode of the fact. By doing this, it may be readily perceived, 
that we are not chargeable with believing what we do not 

comprehend. Indeed it were absurd to suppose, that any 
mind can believe what it does not comprehend. It may and 
does believe in the existence of multitudes of facts, which in- 
volve incomprehensibles ; but the facts themselves, the precise 
things which the mind believes, it must clearly perceive. What 
then are the facts which we believe, respecting the Trinity ? 

They are these. That Jehovah exists in Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—that the Father is Divine, that the Son is Divine, 
and that the Holy Ghost is Divine—that these three are so far 
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distiact, as to authorize the Scriptural application of the per- 
sonal pronouns to each, I the Father, Thou the Son, He the 
Holy Ghost—that Jehovah, in each of these persons, sustains 
important relations to his creatures, just so far peculiar to each, 
as is represented in the Bible—and finally, that these three 
persons are, 7m some way, united in the one being God. ‘The 
revealed fact that God exists thus, is what we profess to believe, 
and what we perfectly understand; the mode of his existing 
thus, we do not pretend to understand. So likewise the re- 
vealed fact, that God exists in every point of the universe at 
the same moment, we perfectly understand; the mode of his 
existing thus, we do not understand. We clearly apprehend 
the fact that the soul and body of man co-exist, but how they 
co-exist, we do not pretend to know. A candid and enlight- 
ened mind will not hesitate to acknowledge, that all objection 
urged against the fact of the Trinity, as involving mystery, lies 
with equal weight against the fact of the divine ubiquity, the 
co-existence of the soul and body, and a thousand other facts 
in moral and physical science, equally palpable, whose modes 
are not explained. 

But we are told that some have attempted to explain the mode 
of the Trinity, and that they have explained it in different ways. 
And what if they have? So have some attempted to explain the 
mode of the co-existence of the soul and body; and they have 
explained it in different ways. What then? It is still a fact, 
that the soul and body co-exist, just as they did before a theory 
was ever framed upon the subject. 

In the begining of the eighteenth century, Sir Isaac Newton 
discovered the fact, that the planets move round the sun in 
eliptical orbits. Soon after appeared a host of theorisers up- 
on the mode of this fact. One conjectured that the planets 
were sustained in their orbits, by some gaseous fluid—another, 
that they were compelled and guided, by certain indefinable 
laws of attraction and repulsion—another, that the fact was 
produced by the immediate efficiency of God—and so on.— 
What then? Why, we find that the fact announced by Sir 
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Isaac is stillas good as ever. The planets do still move round 
in their orbits, just as they did in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The different theories of men have not disturbed 
them at all. | . 

At a much earlier period, Jehovah announced to mankind 
some important facts, respecting his existence. Soon after, 
men began to theorize upon the mode of these facts. And 
different men have framed different theories. What then 
All the developed facts respecting Jehovah do still exist, just as 
in the beginning ; and we have no expectation, that the differ- 
ent theories of men will ever affect them at all. 

Facts in the Trinity, the modes of which are unexplained, 
are then admitted to exist. ‘The world has not been laboring 
for ages to explain nothing. But because men have not suc- 
ceeded to explain these facts, some have at length concluded 
to disclaim their existence! An easy expedient to be sure! 
But is this the worthy conduct of a sober, judicious mind, that 
professes to appreciate evidence? What? Practically adopt a 
principle, by virtue of which you may disclaim'the very exist- 
ence of Jehovah, and even your own existence too! \Go, child 
of the dust! Immerse thyself in thy wisdom ;—live and die in 
it! But God shall at last demonstrate thy wisdom to be folly. 

On the same principle, by virtue of which you would thus 
reject the 'Trinity of God, you may also reject his Unity. Are 
we not as profoundly ignorant, of the mode of God’s existing 
in Unity, as we are of the mode of his existing in Trinity ? 
Most certainly we are. I know it is not easy to impress this 
sentiment on minds, that have not been accustomed to consider 
the amazing difference which there must be, between the mode 
of God’s existence and our own. Nevertheless it is strictly 
true, and I cannot doubt that every thorough and candid mind, 
will perceive and acknowledge it. The mind which does not 
know, that the mode of God’s existence, in every respect, lies 
at present entirely without the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge, has its first lesson on this subject yet to learn. 
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‘Bat we do not object to theories respecting the mode of the 
Trinity, provided they be understood simply as theories. To 
show that the Doctrine involves no absurdity, we exhibit a theory 
respecting the mode, or itother words a way in which it may 
be; and until it is demon straced that it cannot be, in the sup- 
posed way, we have legitimate title to both the theory and the 
fact. ‘This is the precise value of a theory, ina sound, logical 
argument. Let me illustrate my meaning, by reference to a 
fact already adduced. It is a known fact, that the soul and 
body of man co-exist. Now for a theory respecting the mode 
of the fact. We give the following. They may be connected, 
through the medium of the brain.~ It has never been proved that 
they are not. We have then as yet a strictly logical claim to 
both the theory and the fact. Should it ever be proved that 
they are not connected in this way, we still do not renounce 
the fact of their co-existence ; but conclude that they are con- 
nected in some other way. We renounce the old theory fora 
new one, the fact itself continuing the same. . 

Suppose it to be a revealed fact, (whether it is, we are to 
enquire in the next Lecture,) that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are each Divine, co-existing in the one eternal being, 
Jehovah. Now fora theory respecting the mode of this fact. 
_ We give the following. Their unity may consist in ONENESS 
OF ESSENCE. No man 1s, or can be, in his present state, 
sufficiently acquainted with the elements of being, to be able to 
prove, that oneness of essence cannot constitute a plurality of 
persons. Ue cannot prove this even in respect to created 
beings, much less in respect to the uncreated and eternal God. 
Our theory then is good, and the fact which it respects is enti- 
tled to rational belief, if sufficiently attested. It is enterely a- 


bove the reach of all objection. But let not the fact and the | 


theory be confounded. The theory is ours the factis GOD’S. 

A certain writer labored his way through a whole pamphlet, 
to show the amount of evidence requisite to sustain the doctrine 
under consideration His object was, to push it as far as possible 
from the reach of evidence, and send the mind of the enquirer 
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tothe Bible, with a previous determination not to believe it. 
Of what use is the Bible to one, whose mind has assumed this 
posture? His opinion is formed, before he goes to his Bible. 
He is prepared not to believe, though the Bible asserts. He 
has anticipated a revelation from God, and is already too wise 
to be taught by him. | 

This is an extremely loose and illogical method of treating 
any subject. ‘The correct method of investigating a compli- 
cated subject is, first to analyze it into its elementary parts, 
then to examine each part carefully by itself. The present 
subject divides itself into three distinct enquiries. The first is, 
Does the doctrine, when correctly stated; involve any absurdi- 
ty? We demonstrate that it-does not. ‘Then that point is set- 
tled. ‘The doctrine is admissible to the common privilege of 
proof, and is to be believed, on the authority of evidence, just 
like any other fact in religion or science. ‘The second enqui- 
ry is, Is the Bible the word of God? Is testimony from that 
source to be relied upon, as evidence in the case? We all 
acknowledge that it is. Fam not now reasoning with deists 
and atheists, but with those who believe the Bible to be a rev- 
elation from God. ‘This enquiry then is disposed of. Only 
one moreremains. ‘The third enquiry is, What does the Bible 
teach, in regard to this subject? We then approach the Bible, 
without any a priori bias for or against the doctrine in question. 
If the Bible teaches it, we are prepared to believe it; if the 
Bible does not teach it, we are prepared to reject it. ‘This 
point established, the question is settled. nt 

And here I cannot but remark, that we all have one common. 
interest, and that is to know the very truth, WHAT DOES 
THE BIBLE TEACH? Tell me this, and you tell me 
what to believe. I would rather be silent in the grave, than 
speak to divert you from the word of God. O, thou Eternal 
Jehovah ! on whose word is suspended the amazing interests of 
our immortal being! to Thee do we come, to seek instruction. 


What we know not, teach THOU us. 
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Here then, my hearers, for the present we part, hoping soon 
to meet again, to give our united attention to the Oracle of God, 
to hear that speak. 


LECTURE It. 


DIVINITY OF THE SON AND SPIRIT. 


Isatan VIII. 20. 


“ To the law and to the testimony:”’— 


My ResPecTep anp Betovep Hearers.—We are all a- 
greed that Jesus Christ possessed a human nature, in respect 
to which he was: not simply, inferior to the infinite God, but 
was, like us, a created and dependant being. He was a man. 
I will not occupy your time in citing passages of Scripture in 
testimony of this, for I do not suppose that any of you doubt it. 

The question at issue is, whether, in addition to his human 
nature, he also possessed a higher or divine nature. ‘'Trinita- 
rians claim that he did, and this divine nature of Christ, is 
what they term the second person, in the Trinity of God. Hay- 
ing seen that the doctrine of a Trinity, in the being of God, in- 
volyes nothing absurd, and admitting the Bible to be of divine 
authority, nothing remains for us to do in settleing the question, 
but to ascertain what the Bible teaches. We will be consist- 
ent. If the Bible does not teach, that Jesus Christ is God, as 
well as man, I promise you that I will never preach such a doc- 
trine. If the Bible does teach thus, then I will either preach 
accordingly, or I will reject the divine authority of the Bible, 
and profess not to “preach the word,” as Paul directs, but the 
vagaries of my own imagination. 
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As I am not to presume, that all of my hearers are acquaint- 
ed with the original languages of the Bible, I will introduce 
- the passages, under the form of the English version ; but not 
without a strict and conscientious attention, to the genuineness, 
_ and precise import, of the original text. 

Logicians make two kinds of definition, nominal and real. 
An object is nominally defined, by simply mentioning its name. 
When the object itself is known, and familiarly associated with 
its name, you have only to mention its name to another, and 
the object is immediately presented tohismind. Whena term 
is thus used in.a plain, unqualified sense, we cannot fail to ap- 
prehend the object which it represents, without violating the 
law of language. 

The name by which the Scriptures designated the Supreme 
Being, is thus applied to Jesus Christ. Take the following 
mstances. Rom. IX. 5. “ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh [i. e. in respect to his human nature] 
Christ came, who is over all G'od blessed forever.” The Greek - 
scholar will perceive, that the phrase, over-all-God, is exactly 
equivalent to the phrase, in English idiom, SUPREME GOD. 
John I. 1. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was GOD.” Verse 14. “And 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” I. John V. 20. 
‘And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
us an understanding, that we may know him that is true, and 
we are in him thatis true, evenin his Son Jesus Christ. This - 
asthe TRUE GOD, and eternal life.” 1. 'Tim. TH. 16. “And 
without controversy, great is the mystery of Godliness; GOD 
was manifest in the flesh.” ‘This passage has been disputed. 
Some of the soundest Biblical criticks, such as Professors 
Knapp of Germany, and Stuart of this country, consider its 
genuineness as sufficiently attested. John XX. 28. “And 
Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord, and my GOD. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” Here Christ, instead of reproving Thomas 
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for calling him God, or correcting his mistake, as honesty would 
seem to dictate, if he were not God, commends his behef. He 
even goes farther, and commends others, for believing as ‘Thom- 
as did, although they had not seen him. Heb. 1. 8. “ Unto 
the Son, he saith, ‘Thy throne, O, GOD, is forever and ever; 
a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 

In the following passages the Greek particle, translated and, 
is equivalent to the English word even. Asin Eph. V. 20. 
“¢ Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father” 
—unto God even the Father, &c. Rom. XV. 6. “'That ye 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify God and the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ”—glorify God even the Father, &e. 
The scholar, who is familiar with the Greek idiom, will recog- 
nize this usage. Titus II. 13. ‘“ Looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearance of the great God, even our Sav- 
tour Jesus Christ.’ The GREAT GOD, whose glorious ap- 
pearing we are looking for, is none other than Jesus Christ. _ 
If. Tim. IV. 1. “I charge thee therefore before God, even the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at 
his appearing.” J. Pet. I. 1.. “To them that have obtained 
like precious faith with us, through the righteousness of God, 
even our Saviour Jesus Christ.” ‘There are other passages 
of similar import. 

So far then as a nominal seamen can represent an object, 
the Scriptures represent Jesus Christ as divine. You perceive 
also, that not only the name of the Supreme Being is applied 
to him, but it is accompanied with the strongest epithets. He 
is the great God, the true God, the supreme God. 

There. is only one other form of definition, by which an 
object can be presented to another mind, and that is what is 
styled a real definition. It consists in specifying the known 
qualities of the object defined. It is entirely unambiguous, 
when qualities are specified in an object, which belong to that 
object, and no other. Thus we define God, in the most unam- 
biguous manner possible, by saying, that he is the Being who 
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ereated all things, and is possessed of omnipotent pewer ; has 
eternal existence ; is omnipresent and omniscient ; and is entitled 
to the supreme homage of all accountable creatures. ‘The 
Being, who possesses these qualities and claims, is God. ‘There 
is no other being in the universe but he, that does possess them. 
If, therefore, the Scriptures reveal the fact, that Jesus Christ 
possesses them, they reveal] the fact, that he is truly divine. 

Let us then proceed to each of these enquiries. 

1. Do the Scriptures teach us, that Jesus Christ created all 
things, and that he is possessed of omnipotent power ? 

John I. 1—3. “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. All things were made by him, and . 
without him was not any thing made, that was made.” Com- 
pare this with Genesis I. 1. where it is said, ‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” Heb. [. 10. “'Thow 
Lord [Christ] in the beginning, hast laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thine hands.” Col. I. 
16. ‘By Him [Christ] were all things created, that are in 
heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, principalities, or powers, all 
things were created by him and for hum, and he is before all 
things, and by hum all things consist.” 

In Phil. I. 2. That power is ascribed to Christ, by which 
he is able to subdue all things unto himself—unlimited domin- 
ion over all things. Rev. I. 8. ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, [Christ] which is, and 
which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” John V. 
21—23. ‘* For as the Father raiseth the dead, and restoreth 
them to life, so also the Son restoreth to life whom he pleases.” 
Here precisely the same power is ascribed to the Son, as to 
the Father. 

2. Do the Scriptures ascribe eternal existence to Christ ? 

1. John I. 2. ‘*We bear witness, and show unto you, that 
Eternal Eafe, which was with the Father, and which was man- 
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ifested unto us.” ‘The context shows, that by “ eternal hfe,” is 
meant Jesus Christ. ‘Thus the apostle predicates of Chis 
eternal life, or eternal existence. 

In the Apocalypse Christ styles himself the Alpha and the O- 
mega—the first and the last-—That is, his existence is antecedent 
to all other, and will endure forever. He also speaks of the 
glory, which he had with the Father, before the world was. To 
the caveling Jews, who said that he was not yet fifty years old 
and could not have seen Abraham, he replied, Verily I say 
unto you, before Abraham was, 1 AM. He also styled himself the 
root, and the offspring, of David ;—in his divine nature, being 
antecedent to David, and giving birth to his existence ; and in 
his human nature, being subsequent to David, and descended 
from his loins. Heb. I. 10—12. “'Thou Lord [Christ] in the 
beginning, hast laid the foundation of the earth,” &c. In this 
passage, the antemundane existence of Christ, is evidently as- 
sumed. Heb. I. 8. ‘Unto the Son, he saith, Thy throne, O 
God ! is forever and ever—that is, without dectttaly and with- 
out end. 

3. Do the Scriptures teach, that Jesus Christ is omnipres- 
ent, and omniscient ? 

Matt. XVIII. 20. ‘ Where two or three are gather ed togeth- 
erin my name, there am Lin the midst of them.” Matt. X XVII. 
19—20. “Go ye therefore and teach,” &c.-—“ and lo, [ am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” It has been said, 
that Christ only meant by this what we mean, when we assure 
our parting friends, that we shall still be with them in spirit, 
though absent in body! This is one of those instances of su- 
perficial exposition, which rests upon the mere surface of the 
letter. Christ was to be present with his disciples, in such a 
manner, as to sustain them in their labors, and take cognizance 
of all their doings, so as to judge them at last according to 
their works. Are we present with our absent friends in such 
a manner as this? Rev, II. 3. ‘All the churches shall know, 
that Lam he, which searcheth the hearts, and I will give unto 
every one of you accor ding to his work.” Jesus Christ is then 
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present with his disciples, in such a manner, as to take exact 
cognizance of all their conduct, and thus be enabled, as their 
final Judge, to give unto every one ‘according to his work. He 
has thus given his own definition of what he means,by being pres- 
ent with his disciples, and it is tco late for us to make another. 
Now compare this with Jeremiah XVHI. 10. &c. where Je- 
hovah claims it, as his peculiar prerogative, to know the secrets 
of the human heart. “I, Jehovah, search the hearts, I try the 
reins, even to give every man according to his ways.” Matt. 
XI. 27. “ No man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will revealhim.” Here, precisely the same om- 
niscience is ascribed to the Son, astothe Father. Acts I. 24. 
“'They prayed and said, thou Lord, who knowest the hearts of 
all men, shew whether of these two thou hast chosen.” John 
XJ. 17. “ And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee.” John H. 2425. “ But Je- 
sus did not commit himself unto them, because he knew all 
men; and needed not that any should testify of man, for he 
knew what was in man.” John VI. 64. “ For Jesus knew from 
the beginning who they were that believed not, and who should 
betray him.” 

Christ is to be the final Judge of mankind, and,“ is it possi- 
ble for any being who is not omniserent, to judge the universe 
of intelligent creatures? Can he, for thousands of years, be 
present every where, and know what is transacted; can he 
penetrate the recesses of the human heart ; can he remember the 
whole character and actions of countless myriads, so diverse 
in talents, temper, circumstances and situation; and yet be 
finite? be neither omnipresent nor omniscient? God claims it 
as his distinguishing and peculiar prerogative, that he knows 
the secrets of the human heart [Jer. XVH. 10.] what then must 
he be, who knows the secrets of all hearts at all times, and in 
all worlds. If he be not God, the proof that the Father is 
God is defective too, and we have the question again to dis- 
pute with the Manicheans, whether Jehovah is not a limited 
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and imperfect being.” [Letters to Rev. Wm. E. Channing 
on the divinity of Christ by Professor Stuart.” See also Bib- 
lical Theology by Storr and Flatt, Vol. 1, pp. 409—10.] 
4. Do the Scriptures exhibit Jesus Christ, as an object of 
religious worship and homage ? 

- Jehovah is expressly. declared, to he the only proper object 
of allreligious worship. ‘The first commandment in the dec- 
alogue is, “Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” That 
is, thou shalt worship no other being in the universe, as God, 
but me. If then we find in the Bible authority for worship- 
ing Christ, we must infer that he is the “true God.” Heb. I. 6. 
“When he bringeth in the first begotten into the world, he saith, 
Let all the angels of God worship him.” Gal. 1.5. “To 
whom [Christ] be glory, forever and ever.” John V. 23. 
That all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Fa- 
ther. Phil. HW. 10-11. “That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess, 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
Rev. 1. 5—6. “Every creature which is in heaven and in earth, 
heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb.—. 
_ Rev. XV. 16. “ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in hisown blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God, and his Father, to him be glory and domimon for- 
ever and ever.” Rev. V. 9—14. “ And they sung a new song, 
saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation: and hast made us unto our God kings and priests; 
and we shall reign on the earth. ‘And I beheld, and f heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
beasts and the elders; and the number of them was ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying 
-with aloud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
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’ glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven 
and on the earth, and under the earth;and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever.” 

Is it possible for language to ascribe divine honor to any be- 
ing, if this does not ascribe it to Christ ? 

We have also, unquestionable authority, both from the Scrip- 
tures and from Ecclesiastical History, that the apostles, and 
other primitive christians, worshipped Christ. Acts I. 24. 
“And they prayed, and said, Thou Lord, who knowest the 
hearts of all men, shew whether of these two, thou hast chosen.” 
By Lord here is meant, the Lord Jesus Christ, [see verse 21, 
&c.] the usual appellation given to Christ, in the book of Acts. 
Here then is a prayer, offered by the inspired apostles, in 
reference to a very important event, addressed directly to the 
Lord Jesus Christ; in which he is acknowledged to know the 
hearts of all men, and in which his pleasure is consulted, and 
his direction invoked. . 

Acts VII. 59—60. ‘And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneel- 
ed down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge. And when he had said this, he fell asleep.” A 
dying martyr, ‘filled with the Holy Ghost,” with a clear vision 
of eternity dawning upon his soul, thus addresses his last prayer 
to the Lord Jesus, and requests him to receive his departing 
spirit. Let us ponder this well, and consider whether the time 
may not come, when we too, standing on the borders of the 
eternal world, may wish to pray as Stephen did. 

II. Cor. XII. 8—9. ‘For this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me. And _ he said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in 
_ mine infirmity, that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 
Here the apostle asserts, that he repeatedly prayed to the Lord 
[Christ, see verse 9,] to be relieved of some infirmity, and 
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received an answer from him, that his grace should be sufii-: 
cient for him. He therefore says that he will glory in his in- 
firmity, that the power of Christ might rest upon him. Chris- 
tians are represented in the Scriptures, as those who invoke 
er worship Christ. See for example I. Cor. 1.2. The pas- 
sages in which the apostles ascribe divine honor to Christ are 
aumerous. See the following, Rom. I]. 7. I. Cor. 1.3. Ii. 

Cor. L. 2. I. Thess. IL. 11—12. IL. Thess. I]. 16-17. Acts 
124, Ol. Tim. IV. 14—-17—18. Acts IX. 14. 

Even the heathen observed the fact, that the primitive 
Christians were in the habit of worshipping Christ. - Says Eu- 
sibius, in speaking of christians, ‘‘ Whatever psalms and hymns 
were composed by faithful brethren, from the beginning, prazse 
Christ, the word of God,” [Kce. Hist. V. 28.] Says Pliny 
“Carmen, quasi Deo, soliti essent [i. e. Christiani] dicere se- 
eum invicem [Lib. 10. Epis. 97.] The translation is thus. 
“They [Christians] in social worship, sing a hymn to Christ,. 
as God.” 

The apostolic benediction, as.in Cor. XIII. 14. and the dox- 
ologies of the christian church, in all ages, ascribe divine honor 
to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the eternal Jehovah. 
In his assumed, mediatorial character, the £on is represent- 

ed as inferior to the Father. [See John XIV. 28.] The fol- 
lowing passages exhibit the same sentiment. II. Cor. VII. 9. 
“Though rich, for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich.” Phil. II. 6,7, 8. “ Who, being 
inthe form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men. 
And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
Now what are we to infer from the scriptural representation, 
that the Son humbled himself, and entered into a condition, in 
respect to which he was inferior to the Father, if he was 
merely a created being? A creature humbling himself, till he 
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as well say that a drop of water has been diminished, till it is 
not so large as the ocean! It were more than astonishing, that 
_ the inspired writers should have ever informed us that the Son, 
in his state of humiliation, was inferior to the Father, were it 
not an understood fact, that in his state of primeval glory, he 
was equal tohim. It were mockery, to say that the Son hum- 
bled himself, by assuming human nature, so that he became, in 
that condition, inferior to God the Father, if he is merely a 
created being. . Every created being, without taking a single 
step downward in humiliation, is more diminutive in compari- 
son of Almighty. God, than a particle of dust, in comparison of 
the whole material universe ! 

“Tf ye loved me,” says Christ, [John XIV. 28.] “ye would 
rejoice, because I go to my Father, for my Father 1s greater 
than I. If ye had disinterested benevolence in respect to me, 
ye would rejoice, that I am about to terminate my state of hu- 
miliation, and resume the glory which I had with the Father 
before the world was, [John XVII. 5.] for my Father in glory, 
is in a more exalted condition than I am, while in my present 
state of humiliation. 

Jesus Christ possessed as really a human, as a divine nature. 
His divine nature was humbled, in respect to its condition, by 
being associated with a human nature. Hence we see the 
strictest propriety, in the application of the three distinct class- 
es of: scripture, which designate Christ. First, those which 
represent him as a human, finite being, subject to the various 
wants, and obedient to the duties of a man. Secondly, those 
which represent him as inferior to God the Father, from the 
humbled condition of his divine nature. ‘Thirdly, those which 
recognize him in his divine nature, in which he is equal with 
the Father; by which he created all things, is omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent, and by virtue of which is entitled to 
the highest homage of all accountable beings forever. Of a 
truth, the Prophet was not mistaken, [Isaiah IX. 6.] “ His name 
shall be called WONDERFUL.” 
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Some have undertaken to say, that there is a portion of di- 
vinity in Christ. We might with as much propriety say, that 
there is a portion of God, in this house! God is as truly pres- 
ent in this house, as though it were his only dwelling place ; 
although we are assured, that the heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens, do not contain him. Why be so slow to learn? Why 
not perceive and admit the whole obvious truth at once, that 
God exists in a different mode from us; and then we have no 
difficulty in admitting the revealed fact, that in the Son dwelleth 
all the fulness of the godhead bodily, [Col. II. 9.] while, as the 
lofty and eternal One, he fills the high heavens with his pres- 
ence and glory. 

For ought that we know, Jehovah could, if he chose, in the 
second person of his Trinity, exhibit himself incarnate in all 
the worlds that he has ever made, at the sametime. It might 
comport both with his own, and the blessedness of his creatures, 
thus to radiate his glory through the universe, and bring him- 
self down to the apprehensions and the sympathies, of his 
creatures. Were suchat last to appear to have been the fact, 
what an awful blank is thrown upon the perfections of God, by 
denying his Trinity, or his power thus to exist, and radiate his 
glory, through his empire of being! It is enough, however, 
for us to know, that God has thus developed himself to us; 
and whether such a developement is a matter of much im- 
portance to us, we shall attempt to inquire in our next Lecture. 

The doubtful passages, in I. John V. 7. Acts XX. 28. Col. 
II. 3. 1 have not introduced, because I am unwilling to admit 
questionable evidence, on so important a subject. I wish to 
know the exact length, and breadth, and depth, of the founda- 
tion, on which I build my eternal hope. 

Perhaps some of my hearers are not aware, that every pas- 
sage in the Bible, has heen assailed by scepticks. Any man 
can dispute, and deny; butit requires a thorough investigator 
to prove. Inamoment, the ‘rude hand of licentious criticism,” 
can dash its blot across a passage, that contains some unpalata-~ 
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ble truth; but it will require long and laborious research, to 
restore that passage, by going back to its origin, and demon- 
strating its claim. . 

The assaults of scepticks, have turned the attention of learn 
ed men, to a thorough examination of the genuineness of eve- 
ry passage in the Bible. The result of this examination, has 
éstablished those passages, which are relied upon, in support 
of the divinity of Christ, beyond the reach of controversy. 
The passages just mentioned, are not relied upon; not be- 
cause they have been proved to be false, but because they 
have not yet been proved to be true. The examination in re+ 
spect to them, is not complete. It were irrelevant to this o¢- 
easion, to present a detail of the evidence, as it now exists, in 
respect to these passages. 1 would simply observe, that it is 
such, that I cannot conceive, how any intelligent mind should 

“venture to pronounce them false; while; at the same time, a 
cautious mind, that should wish to build its faith on demonstra- 
ble evidence, though the evidence for these passages, be much 
greater than that against them, would not choose to employ 
them as proof texts, on so important a subject. 

Nor would I have you suppose, because a large number of 
passages from the Bible have been introduced, in proof of 
Christ’s divinity, that I do not consider one as sufficient. A 
stngle inspired declaration from God, clearly expressed, cone 
veys its contained truth to us, with as much certamty, as & 
thousand could do it. 

Some have objected to the divinity of Christ, because it was 
not more Clearly taught, in the Old Testament. ‘The logic of 
the argument reads thus, ‘It was not clearly taught in the Old 
Testament, therefore, it is not in the New!’ And yet, all al- 
low, that it was the very object of the New Testament, to teach 
additional facts, and throw light upon the Old Testament. To 
how great an extent the divinity of Christ was revealed to the 
patriarchs, and ancient saints, it is not important to inquire. 
How much has been revealed to us? is the question. 
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For the sake of presenting the argument, on this subject, as 
it exists in my own mind, in its most simple form, I will make 
the following suppositions. Suppose, first; that no intimation 
was given to the ancient saints, respecting the divinity of the 
expected Mesiah. They were only taught to worship the 
One Being, Jehovah, in distinction from the idols of the hea- 
then; and that he had, by some means, placed this sinful world 
under an economy of mercy, so that all, who repented and 
became obedient to him, should enjoy his favor. This was 
as large a measure of revealed knowledge, as was adapted 
tothatage. If their belief and obedience, were commensurate 
with what was then taught them by God, they exhibited ’ the 
fruits of a pious temper. ‘They were sound believers. 

Suppose again, that when Chiist first made his appearance, 
and called his disciples, he gave them no intimations, respect- 
ing the fact under consideration. So there were many other 
facts, respecting himself and his kingdom, which he did not 
teach them at first. Many began to follow him, with the ex 
pectation of receiving the emoluments of an earthly kingdom ; 
nor were they, for a long time, weaned from their carnal 
hopes, and truly converted to an experimental knowledge and 
enjoyment of that kingdom, which consists in righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Christ announced to 
his disciples, “1 have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he, the spirit of 
truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth.” [John XVI. 
12—13.] 

Suppose again, that after the ascension of Christ, the Holy 
Ghost,who came to teach what Christ had not taught, and to fin- 
ish the revelation to man, developed to one of the disciples, the 
fact of Christ’s divinity. Let John, if you please, be the 
honored one ; he was eminently the “ beloved disciple.” And 
suppose thathe, under guidance of divine inspiration, has, in 
a passage entirely unambiguous, and above all exception gen- 
uine, transmitted this fact to the world. Let that passage be 
the first in his gospel. John I. 1,2, 3—-14. “In the begin- 
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ning was the Word, [Logos] and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him, and without him 
was not any thing made, that was made. And the word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

‘Now it is nothing to the point, whence the origin of the term, 
Logos. Awhole volume, containing a mere history of the 
word, Logos, could do no more, towards determining the qual- 
ities of the olject, to whom the apostle applies it, than the his- 
tory of the word George, could do, towards determining the 
qualities of our illustrious Washington, to whom it was applied. 
The Apostle has himself given an account of the object, to whom 
he gives thisname. ‘He was in the beginning with God, and 
was God, | Implying at once a distinction in the godhead, and the 
divinity of the Logos] all things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not any thing made that was made, and he became 
flesh, and dwelt among us.’ Here then is a passage, of un- 
questionable genuineness, whose import is perfectly explicit, 
and which teaches, as plainly as language can speak, the union 
of a divine nature, with the human nature, of Jesus Christ. 

Suppose now, that this were the on/y passage in the Bible, 
which teaches this doctrine. If I disbelieve the doctrine, I 
virtually disclaim all confidence in the plenary inspiration of 
this Apostle ; and not only so, but of all the other Apostles too ; 
for their inspiration is supported by the same authority, hich 
supports the inspiration of John. 

On the other hand, asa believer in the revelation from God, I 
admit that it was given to the “ beloved disciple,” to make this 
last and most glorious developement. He turned the last key, 
and opened the last window of heaven, through which a flood of 
light pours, and rolls all the way through the revelations of past 
ages. Passages before obscure, are now rendered obvious. It is 
now distinctly seen, that the-great work of human redemption Is 
achieved by the union of a divine and human nature, in the 
person of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Man that he might suffer, and God 
that he might redeem,” the burden of the prophet’s song, and 
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the long expected Saviour, he now shines forth in full-orbed 
splendor, the Sun of Righteousness in the heavens. ‘To pre- 
tend that the truth does not shine clearly now, because it did 
not in ages before, were no Jess preposterous, than to pretend 
that the Sun does not shine clearly at noon-day, because there 
was twilight in the morning. . 

The same mode of argument will also-apply, to every pas- 
sage, that ascribes to Christ a single attribute, which belongs 
exclusively to God. Is Christ declared to possess eternal ex- 
istence? or omnipotent power? or a title to religious worship ? 
If etther be true, he must be divine. Do you talk of delega- 
tion? What is eternal existence, but that which has no be-— 
ginning? What is omnipotent power, but that which has no- 
greater? And, as God is true, who can be entitled to reli- 
gious worship, but he alone ? 

And now, my hearers, | appeal to your candid judgment. 
How does the argument stand? If a single passage be suflfi- 
cient to establish the divinity of Christ, and if the inherent 
possession of one divine attribute, is proof of the same, what 
shall we say, in view of all the passages, which we have cited, 
in proof of this doctrine ; and in view of the fact, that all the 
attributes, which the scriptures ascribe to God, they ascribe to 
Jesus Christ ; and many of them in language repeated over 
and over again? . . 

Shall we admit that the Buble really teaches the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, or shall we deny it? 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

We will next enquire, what the Scriptures teach us, respect- 
ing the divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit. 

That the Holy Spirit is truly divine, is taught in passages like 
the following. Acts V.3—4. “ Why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost >—Thou hast not lied unto man, 
but unto God.” By lieing unto the Holy Ghost, he lied unto 
God. I. Cor. II. 16. “Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ples of God? and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 
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For the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” Be- 
eause the Holy Spirit dwelleth in them, they are the temples 
of God. The Holy Spirit is possessed of omnipotent power. 
I. Cor. HI. 8—11. “ For to one is given, by the Spirit, the 
word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge, by the 
same Spirit ; to another faith, by the same Spirit ; to another 
the gifts of healing, by the same Spirit; to another the work- 
ing of miracles; to another prophecy; to another discerning 
of spirits; to another diverse kinds of tongues; to another the 
interpretation of tongues; but all these worketh that one and 
the self same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” 
Here the Holy Spirit is represented, as confering a large va- 
riety of stupendous gifts and powers, and performing, at his 
will, those acts, which none but omnipotency can perform. 

The Holy Spirit is omniscient. 1. Cor. Il. 10—11. “ But 
God hath revealed them unto us, by his Spirit; for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep ba of God. For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man, 
which is in him? Even so, the tines of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God.” ‘That is, no finite mind knows God 
perfectly, being unable to explore the deep recesses of his be- 
ing; but the Holy Ghost does, because he sees and knows all 
things. “The Spirit discerns all things, even the secret _pur- 
poses of God. The whole passage, from v. 9—13.” says Mo- 
rus, attributes to the Spirit, ‘ Scire consilia Dei, ei soli nota» 
aliis omnibus utique ignota’—that is, “to know those counsels 
of God, which are known only to God, and are unknown to 
all others.” 

‘at Holy Spirit is also eternal in his existence. Heb. IX. 

‘¢ Who, through the eternal Spirit offered himself.” ‘That 
is, omnia the Spirit, whose existence is eternal. 

‘The Holy Ghost is exhibited, as an object of our religious 
worship ; and that too, in the very same language, which is the 
vehicle of worship paid to the Father, and the Son. Matt. 
_ XXVIIL 19. “Go, ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
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Ghost.” Thus, the religion which Christ commissioned his 
disciples to teach, recognizes, in its formula of christian bap- 
tism, the same divine homage as due to the Holy Ghost, as to 
the Father and the Son. So also does the Apostolic benedic- _ 
tion, which includes the Holy Ghost, with the Father and the 
Son, asasource of divine blessings. II. Cor. XU 14. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” | | 

The passages, in which the divinity of the Spirit is uphed, 
are dispersed throughout the Bible. To be satisfied of this, 
the Greek and Hebrew scholar, may consult Wahl’s Lexicon 

of the New Testament, and Gesenius’, or Gibbs’, of the Old 
‘Testament, in reference to this word. 

Indeed, I an not aware, that the simple divinity of the Soni 
is seriously disputed by any. ‘The only question is, whether 
there is that kind of distinction, between the Holy Spirit, and 
the Father, and the Son, which is claimed in the Trinity.— 
Whether the Holy Spirit is only figuratively, a divine act ; ot 
really, a divine existence ;—not simply the existence of a di- 
vine act, but of a divine agent, which does act. ‘Thus, when 
the Scriptures inform us, that God sends forth his Spirit, do 
they meam that he sends forth his aet, simply; or something 
that acts? So when Christ informed his disciples, that the 
Holy Ghost should come, in his stead, to teach them, did he 
mean, that simply the act of God should come to teach them, 
~ ora real agent; which agent is divine, as we have seen, and 

is recognized by ‘Trinitarians, under the appellation of the third 
person, in the Trinity ? 

That this kind of distinction does really exist, between 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is con- 
clusively taught, as I should suppose, in passages like the 
following. Matt. XII. 31. ‘ Wherefore, I say unto you, all 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, shall not be forgiven 
unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son 
kk ) 
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of Man, ~it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come.” Here the senti- 
ment is manifestly inculcated, that there is a sense, in which 
one may commit sin against Jehovah, in the person of the Holy 
Ghost, in which sense he does not sin against him, in the person 
of the Son. Is there not then a real distinction between them ? 
So Mark II. 28—29. “All sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies, wherewith they shall blaspheme ; 
but he that blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost, hath never 
forgiveness.” — 

John XIV. 26. “But the Comforter [monitor, teach- 
er] which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance.” Iam going from you, says 
Christ, but the Father will send the Holy Ghost, in my stead, 
to teach you. Is not the Holy Ghost then, most evidently, in 
some sense, really distinct from both the Father and the Son? 
Can any thing be more evident, than that such is the fact? 
John XV. 26. “But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you, even the Spirit of truth, [the true Spirit]. 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me.”— 
Is not the same fact taught in this passage, as explicitly as lan- 
guage can do it? So again John XVI. 13. “ Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 

The same kind of distinction is also clearly implied, between 
the Father and the Spirit, as between the Father and the Son, 
in the Apostolic benediction ; and also in the final commission 
of Christ to his disciples, “Go disciple all nations, baptizing in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

On this article, I need not be tedious. If you admit the 
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peculiarity, in the mode of God’s existence, which recognizes — 


the distinction, in respect to the Father and the Son, you will 
readily admit the same, in respect to the Father and the Holy 


Spirit. 
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J have thus, my hearers, by your kind attention, been per- 
mitted to exhibit to you, summarily, though I fear too imper- 
fectly, the reasons for my belief, in the divinity of the Son and 
Spirit. So I believe, because I am thoroughly convinced, af- 
ter the most candid and faithful examination, of which 1 am 
capable, that so the Scriptures teach. 

A Trinity in the godhead, is a fact to be settled, only by 
the testimony of God himself. Every man knows, or may 
know, that it is a fact entirely beyond the reach of objection, 
and entirely within the reach of evidence. - What then is the 
evidence? isthe simple enquiry. ‘Taunting sneers, and emp- 
ty cavils, and artful caricatures, bestowed upon the Trinity, and 
other doctrines, in connexion with it, may serve, for a time, to 
prejudice and to bewilder, even sober and candid minds ;— 
they may also afford amusement to thoughtless minds, though 
applied to the great and dreadful God ;—they may answer 
well for declamation, and serve to help out a fine rhetorical 
flourish ;—but they cannot sattsfy the mind, which is really in 
earnest to know the truth. 'That mind will soon have learned, 
that the mode of God’s existence is as high above us, as the 
heavens are above the earth; and that to affect to assail it in 
this way, is only shooting sists into the sky. 

What do we know, and what do we not know, respecting 
God, is still the question. Blot out every sentence, that ever 
declaimed upon the mode of his being, and you blot out just 
every sentence, that is good for nothing. All that is written 
upon this, or can be written, will soon pass into oblivion, with 
the dreams of the alchymist. 

And even respecting the naked fact, of ethics a Unity, ora 
Trinity, in the being of God, all nature is mute. From one 
end of the earth to the other, and through all the starry heavens, 
there is silence. How shall this silence be broken? BY THE 
ORACLE OF GOD. The divine Oracle must speak, and 
we have only to hear. Only let a submissive will, and a do- 
elle temper, combine with an enlightened mind, to apply the 
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laws of sound interpretation to the Word of God, and ns truth 
is settled. 

T am fully aware that the Bible, like every other book, is 
susceptible of abuse. A sportive and wanton criticism, by vio- 
lating the laws of a rational exegesis ; by taking passages out, 
from their scope and connexion; by placing those that are 
plain, by the side of those that are figurative ; by being more in 
haste to explain away the Bible, than to unfold its true con- 
tents; can, insidiously and plausibly, annihilate its legitimate 
import ; or make it mean any thing, and every thing, at pleas- 
ure. So ascendant is the will, in the human mind; so effec- 
tually is it the prime and commanding organ of the soul’s ac- 
tivity; that he, who is determined not to believe a given truth, 
can always find plausible means to escape it. 

His responsibility for so doing, is thrown by God upon him- 
self, and he alone must sustain it. As a moral agent, his will is, and 
must be, free; and for a right use of that, he is responsible to the 
Being who made it ;—and hence his moral obligation to believe. 
If he refuse testimony from God, not because it isnot sufficiently 
evinced, but because he does not choose to recieve it, he de- 
nies the power of a moral legislation over him, and virtually 
disclaims allegiance to heaven. He is a wandering star. 

After all, such manceuvering with the Bible, though it may 
for a time obscure, cannot ultimately destroy, the testimony. 
Show me fairly, by the application of a candid and faithful 
exposition, that not one, of all the passages in the Word of 
God, inculcates the divinity of the Son and Spirit, and I have 
_ done with the doctrine forever. Show me fairly, by the ap- 

_ plication of the same, that one passage, and only one, if you 
please, of unquestionable genuineness, does teach it; and, as 
sure as I am a sound and consistent believer in the revelation 
from God, I believe the doctrine. So long as I hold ‘to the 
law and to the testimony,” as divine authority, I hold to all 
therein contained. Is not this consistent ? I profess to build on 
this foundation, and on it I do build. [ff any think they have 
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a better foundation than this, to build upon for eternity, doubt- 
less they will build upon it. But then let them not profess to 
build on this; when, in fact, they are building on something 
else. Let the truth appear, just as it is, and then all will be 
open and fair. Nobody will be deceived. 

The doctrine contemplated stands alone, in lofty’ a om 
pendent grandeur, upon its own foundation, as God has laid it. 
It were the boldest arrogance, to attempt to alter its foundation 
an atom, for the better. Both they, who attempt to make it 
broader, and they, who attempt to make it narrower, are labor- 
ing in vain. It invites no human hand, to make it stronger ; 
it defies all human hands, to make it, in fact, weaker. 

Grateful for your patient hearing, thus long, F now leave the 
simple testimony, to your own disposal. A solicitous and af- 
fectionate regard to the immortal welfare of those to whom I 
minister, compels me to hope, that you will, at least, give to 
this subject, a prayerful and earnest attention. You will ac- 
knowledge, I know you will, es it is a subject of momentous 
interest. 

Eternity is at hand. If there be any thing for us to know, 
respecting the Eternal God, and our various relations to him, 
and his kingdom, we wish to know it. What knowledge can 
be important to us, af this be not 2 On a subject like this, I will 
not, I cannot, dispute, or contend, a moment, with a handful of 
dust, that is soon to sleep by my side, in the grave. Peace- 
fully shall we slumber together there, “ where the weary are at 
rest,” till the sound of the trumpet awake us; and we are 
summoned to appear before the enthroned Judge, whose Dei- 
ty is now questioned! Remembering this, I am awed to si- 
lence—I would rather learn, than teach—I would rather hear, 
than speak. 


LECTURE Iit. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE. 


/ 


I. Tuess. V. 21. 


“6 Hold fust that which is good ;?— 


My Resprectep anp Betovep Hearers.—The way to 
obtain sound knowledge is plain. First, enquire what 7s. sup- 
ported, by good evidence, and what is not. ‘Then, what is not 
thus supported, give to the winds. It is chaff. What is thus 
supported, “hold fast.” It is sound knowledge. 

The mind that acts otherwise, in any department of learn- 
ing, is always ina fog. It sees many things obscurely, and 
nothing clearly. It sees just enough, to make objections to the 
opinions of others ; but not enough, to prove its own,—if in- 
deed it have any to prove. Hence it is, that those who deal 
much in misrepresentation of other’s views, furnish alarming 
proof of the unsoundness of their own. ‘They can tell, most 
roundly, what they do NOT believe, (who can’t?) but can they 
tell what they DO believe ?—and prove that their belief, if 
they have any, is supported by evidence ? 

Negatives are cheap. On some subjects, they may answer ; 
but in the kingdom of religion, they are insufficient. The 
undying spirit must have something, other than negatives, on 
which to repose its immortal treasure. Has God madea rev- 
elation to me? Ifso, what does it teach? Here, I cannot be 
put off, by simply being told, that it does not teach this thing— 
or that thing—or another.—All is well so far, if you make it 
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appear. But when you are fairly through, with telling me, 
what it does not teach, I expect you to tell me, what it does. 
A revelation from God, must certainly teach something ;—and 
something important too. What 2s it? Tam not half so anx- 
ious, to know what it is not, as I am to know what it IS. 

Can you produce unquestionable testimony from the Bible, 
that he, who was in the beginning with God, and was God ; 
who created all things, and without whom nothing was made, 
that was made, became flesh and dwelt among us?—and is 
Jesus Christ the object intended? ‘Then you tell me of one 
thing, that is taught in the Bible ;—and that is, the supreme 
divinity of Jesus Christ. You have produced the evidence, 
and the fact is proved. I shall ‘ hold it fast ;;—just as fast as 
LT hold the Bible. I cannot let it go, without virtually disclaim- 
ing allegiance to all other testimony from the same source. I 
cannot then advance a step, in proving from the Bible. Even 
‘the immortality of my soul, is uncertain. I have, in principle, 
taken leave of the testimony of God. 

This may not, at first, be apparent to all. While I am yet 
standing near the point of divergency, multitudes may incau- 
tiously follow me, because they sce not the end, from the hegin- 
ning. [have left the testimony of God, and planted my foot upon 
wave ; and whither that wave will finally conduct me, is all uncer- 
tain. Jam tossing upon a sea of dreams, and conjectures; and 
may soon be driven into the regions of amore dark and cheerless 
infidelity ; unless, awakened betimes to my mistake, I am in- 
duced to return, and plant my foot, and fasten my faith, on the 
FIRM WORD, of Jehovah. 

It appears, therefore, that were the contemplated doctrine an. 
apparently isolated fact, in the revelation from God; asa fact, 
therein clearly taught, I hold it, as firmly as I hold the Bible. 

‘T-have premised the foregoing, that you may understand, 
distinctly, that we are not under necessity, as has been stated, 
of resorting to ex-consequentia, and collateral proof, for sup- 
port of this doctrine. _ Be it known forever, that it stands alone, 
_ entire and erect, upon its own foundation, which God has laid 
for it, in Zion. | 
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I propose, in the present Lecture, to contemplate some of 
its relative bearings; not for the purpose of proving it to your 
faith, (though proof, indirect, it certainly is,) but for the purpose 
of commending it to your reception. I wish all to know, that 
we are not herein, simply impelled to “hold fast, that which 
we” must; but invited to ‘ hold fast, that which is GOOD.” 

It is the sublime purpose of the christian religion, to arrest 
the soul, in its progress to ruin,—to renovate its moral charac- 
ter,—to make it happy, by making it holy. ‘The Omniscient, 
who penetrates its wonderous mechanism, knows the nature of 
the power, requisite to act upon it. Such a power, to be 
wielded by his Spirit, he has provided, in the gospel of Christ. 
Accordingly we find, that when this gospel is received, in its orig- 
inal, unmarred, simplicity and purity, applied by the Holy Ghost, 
it arrests the soul; liberates it from the dominion of sin; turns 
it to Gods; conducts it upward, from carnal to spiritual joys 3 
and sends it at last from earth, triumphantly to heaven. 

But no sooner do you remove any portion, of what is includ- 
ed in the gospel, than you endanger the salvation of the soul, 

upon which it is designed to act. It acts upon it with dimin- 
ished power. Its legitimate capability is reduced, and the 
cause rendered inadequate to the intended effect. 

It were presumption to aver, that God cannot make, even a 
portion of his truth, however small, effect the renovation, and 
salvation, of the soul; but we are certain, that such is not his 
constituted mode of operation. In the kingdom of grace, as 
well as of nature, there is a provident adaptation of means to 
ends. Where a whole gospel is given, a whole gospel must 
be received ; or, the infidelity which denies a part, will render 
powerless the rest. The gospel, just as God gave it, is the 

“ power of God, and the wisdom of God, for salvation, to every 
one that believeth. To refine upon it, is to refine upon fine 
gold. Why so slow to learn, that God is wiser than man? 
Have we not heard, that the “ wisdom of this world, is foolish- 
ness with God;” and that the “foolishness of God, is wiser 
than man?” [I. Cor. I. 25.] 
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Were this doctrine, therefore, among the minor things of the 
gospel; it were hazardous to annihilate its relative bearings, in 
the complex system of revealed truth. How then does the 
urgency of its demand accumulate upon us, on perceiving, 
that its obvious relative importance is such, that our reception 
or rejection of it, is calculated to essentially modify, all that 
appertains to our religious faith and practice. | 

1. Our views of the christian atonement. Is the Lord Je- 
sus. Christ a merely created being? ‘Then, his sufferings and 
‘death are, in no essential respect, different from those of other 
religious teachers, and martyrs. He died, in testimony of the 
religion which he taught, and so did Stephen, and Paul, and 
Peter. He taught men to repent and love God, and so did 
they. He told men, that he was divinely commissioned to 
teach thus, and so did they. And finally, in proof of his sin- 
_cerity, and his divine mission, he laid down his life in the cause ; 
and so did they. Where then is that peculiarity, in the suffer- 
ings and death of the Son of God, so repeatedly and prechily 
claimed, throughout the Bible? 

But when you contemplate the Lord Jesus Christ, aS Pos- 
sessed of true divinity ; then, you appreciate something, in his 
sufferings and death, infinitely diverse, both in character and im- 
portance, from any thing, in those of every other being, that has 
ever lived and died in this world. You behold ‘‘ God manifest 
in the flesh,” suffering as the man, Christ Jesus ; but enduring 
his suffering, as the micury Gop. 

This peculiarity, in the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, 
is exhibited in the Scriptures, as the essential thing, which con- 
stitutes the atonement for sin. In the cross of Christ, as an 
affecting expression of the evil of sin, is furnished a power of 
motive to obedience, which binds the obedience of the holy, 
and invites the penitence of the guilty, while mercy forgives 
and saves. Say you, that God can command obedience, with- 
out an atonement? How do you know that? Do you not 
know, that God’s government is a moral government ;—a gov- 
ernment sustained by the power of motives? Do you know, 
that myriads, now obedient, might not fall from their allegiance 
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to heaven, were this expression of the evil of sin removed, or 
diminished, while mercy is bestowing pardon? Do you know 
this? If not, then, as a wise man, never again say, that a 
God of love can forgive sin, without an atonement. Never 
again say, that the grand peculiarity in the cross of Christ, 
which was to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness, [1. Cor. I. 23.] is an unnecessary intruder, into 
the sublime system of God’s moral administration. 

It is this, that sustains the sanction of God’s law, while his 
mercy pardons the guilty penitent. It is this, that shall make 
heaven and earth to know, that Justice and Mercy, are en- 
throned, in glorious union, on high. — It is this, that imparted 
inspiration to passages, like the following,—“ For he hath made 
him to be sin, [a sin offering] for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righeousness of God in him.” I. Cor. V. 
21. ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, be- 
ing made a curse for us.” Gal. HI. 13. “ Christ our passover, 
is sacrificed for us.” I. Cor. V.7. ‘Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation, [propitiatory sacrifice | through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past.” Rom. Ill. 25. ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” John L. 29. 
“¢ Who his own self bear our sin, in his own body, on the tree.” 
I. John I. 7. “We have redemption through his blood.” Eph. 
I. 7. “ He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruis- 
ed for our iniquity, the chastisement of our peace is upon him, 
and by his stripes we are healed.” Isaiah LHY. 5—6.—It is 
this, that exhibits the sufferings and death of Christ, as furnish- 
ing the antitype to all the expiatory offerings, and sacrifices, 
of the Jews, which, we are informed, were typical of that one 
great offering of Christ, by which he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified. [Heb. X.] 

2. Our estimation of the love of Christ, as manifested in 
ius sufferings and death. Is he a mere creature? What so 
distinguished an act of kindness in him, to lay down his life, 
to establish his religion, and confirm the faith of his disciple? 
Have not hundreds of others done the same? It was only 
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travelling up, from obscurity and reproach, into distinction and 
glory. Before his suffering, he was an obscure man. His name 
was scarcely known, evenin Palistine. But after it, and by it, 
he was exalted to immortal praise. His name was proclaimed 
over the earth, as Lord and King ; and sent in triumph, through 
coming ages, down to the end of time. How many, think you, 
from the long catalogue of earthly ambition, would rejoice to 
procure to themselves an immortality, in the same way?’ — 

Is Christ truly divine >and as such, has he dwelt from e- 
ternity, in the effulgence of Heaven’s glories? ‘Then, indeed, 
we appreciate his exhibition, of condescending, and amazing, 
love for us. Then, he appears, not as one travelling UP, into 
a before unpossessed greatness, and glory ; but as one travel- 
ling DOWN from the glory, which he had with the Father, 
before the world was, [John XVII. 5.] into obscurity, shame, 
suffering, and death. Then, you understand what is intended, 
by the declaration, that THoucH ricH, for our sake, he BE- 
CAME PooR. ‘Then, you perceive a meaning in those passages 
of Scripture, which represent the love of Christ towards this 
world, as infinitely surpassing all earth-born affection. Itis, 
then, that the love of Christ constraineth us. 

3. Our estimation of the love of God the Father, in gwing 
his Son to die for us. Is Christ a mere creature? Then, I 
cannot pérceive any so distinguished an act of kindness, on the 
part of God the Father, in giving him to die. Thousands of 
his creatures, he has given to die, for a far less object than this. 

Is Christ truly divine? Then, we perceive a most illustrious 
meaning, in the declaration, that God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. [John IIE. 16.] 
God may declare to us, in language a thousand times repeated, 
that he loves us, and desires our salvation ; but never does he 

make so perfect a demonstration of his unspeakable love, as when 

for our sake, he gives his glorious Son, to become incarnate, like 
us, for the suffering of death. [Heb. If. 9.] Here then is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved-us, and sent his 
Son, to be the propitiation for our sins. [I. John IV. 10.] _ 
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I know we are told, by some, that it were injustice in God, 
to give an innocent being, to suffer for the good of the guilty. 
But where did they learn this? Surely not in the school of 
analogy. They read not this in nature’s book. Injustice or 
not, it isa matter of fact, that he does thus, the world over. 
And certain we are, that they never learned it from the Bible. 

We must remember, that Christ was willing to suffer. He 
chose to do it. Possessed of true divinity, he was possessed 
of divine benevolence. He saw, that by a temporary humilia- 
tion and suffering, ‘in his illustrious personage, substituting, it 
may be, the character of the sufferer, for the amount of suf- 
fering, he could impart that impress to moral motive, and that 

sanction to the law of Heaven, which must otherwise be im- 
parted, by the eternal suffering of allthe redeemed. He could 
thus save an amazing amount of woe! He could sustai the 
existing motives to obedience, on the minds of all voluntary 
agents, and thus bind their allegiance to the Eternal Throne, 
in the very act, by which he opened the gates of heaven, to 
guilty millions; and invited them to repent, and enter in— 
What tongue shall ever fully announce, the unspeakable glory 
of the cross of Christ, when thus beheld ? Through all heav- 
en it radiates, so resplendent, and dazzling, that even angels 
are startled at the sight ; and uttering their thrill of joy, “strike 
anew note in bliss.” é 
_ Was it then injustice in the Father, to give his Son to die 
thus, for man’s of redemption? Injustice! It was the highest 
conceivable act of kindness. It was love—love everlasting, 
and as high as heaven—in the Father, to give his Son to die, 
as it was also in the Son, to be willing to die; not, as slander 
will have it, to make the Father merciful ! but to remove every 
obstacle, in the way of his mercy; that it may burst forth, 
from its everlasting fountain, and roll down to earth, to bless 
and to save repenting sinners. 

4. Our view of the evil of sin, and consequent inducement 
to repent. Our view of the evil of sin, as expressed by the 
suffering of Christ, is measured by our estimate of the person- 
age, who suffered. A small evil costs but a small sacrifice. 
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is Christ a mere creature! Then, I cannot see that his humili- 

“ation, suffering, and death, on account of sin, has made an 
adequate expression of its guilt. Icannot feel, that the trans- 
gression of the law is, indeed, a crime worthy of the sanction 
ordained by heaven, when the temporary suffering of a mere 
creature, can sustain that sanction. 

But do I contemplate the Lord Jesus Christ, as a Being di- 
vinely glorious? Do I regard him, as “God manifest in the 
fleshr” Does the Eternal, thus lay aside his glory, descend 
and veil himself in humanity, submit to death, even the death 
of the cross, before a sin can be forgiven? How great then its 
evil! And has the Lord of glory suffered thus for sin?—For 
my sin? Then shall my soul abhor it: 1 willbe crucirrep 
with Christ. When I would fasten the sentiment, with 
indelible impress, on my heart, that sin is the abominable thing, 
which God hateth; when I would discover the dreadful guilt 
of the soul, which loves it; when I would hear the mientTy EL- 
OQUENCE or Gop, pleading against it; then, let me look, and 
behold the Lamb of God, expiring for it, on the cross! 

Did any of you hear it whispered, that a view of the 
expiatory sufferings and death of Christ for sin, is calculated 
to dumenish the motive to a virtuous and holy life? What a 
libel, on both the wisdom of God, and the character of man! 
1 confess, brethren, | had never dreamed that man was so de- 
praved as this. I know not how far mercenary spirits may be 
impelled, in a line of ostensive obedience, by a cringing fear 
of penality, or prospect of reward; but this I do know, that — 
an appealiof unmerited kindness, made directly to the moral 
sympathies of the soul, is the most powerful and prevalent ap- 
peal, that is ever made. And I had never expected, that the 
same lips, which disclaim depravity in man, should also deny 
him the possession of even one chord, in his soul, to vibrate to 
an appeal of love! And such an appeal! This were depray- 
ity with a witness. The man, who has nothing in his soul, to 
respond to an act of kindness, is not only destitute of holiness, 
but, it would seem, of even the moral elements, from which — 
holiness can be formed. Such an one would seem to be, not 
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only an entire sinner, but a hopeless one. If any moral motive 
can sway the heart, it is Jove, making a sacrifice for our good. 
Talk to me of penalty and reward, still my sin is sweet, and I 
will not let it go. But tell me its evil is so great, that it cost 
the sacrifice of the Son of God; and that God so Lovep 
me, as to give his only begotten Son, to die for my redemption ; 
—tell me this, and my soul shall vibrate in a moment. This, 
this is argument, that I cannot resist. It is the argument of 
Curist Crucirrep! I will forsake my sir, and bind myself 
in eternal allegiance toGod. If I do not, then, know that other 
motives come in vain. : 

5. Our view of what is implied, by faith im Christ. Is 
Christ our Redeemer, simply as our Teacher, and Exemplar ? 
Then, faith in him, is a simple belief, that he is such; and as 
such, is entitled to our obedience. 

Is he also our Redeemer, as the eternal Word incarnate, 
for the suffering of death, to make expiation for sin? Then, 
faith in him, is not simply a belief, that he is our teacher, and 
exemplar; but also a cordial reliance on his atoning sacrifice, 
as the ground of our pardon. Here is the foundation, that is 
Jaid, which is Jesus Christ ; other than which, no mat can lay ; 
[I. Cor. HI. 11.] on which immortal hope is built. Resting 
here, the troubled conscience finds sweet repose. Here, is 
the full significance of Christ Crucified.—Here, is seen the 
bow of promise, encircling the cross,—hope springs up afresh, 
—day dawns, and the day star arises, in the heart,—gratitude 
to God begins to burst forth, in spontaneous tribute, from the 
soul,—heaven is now begun, and its everlasting song com- 
mences, ‘THOU WAST SLAIN, AND HAST REDEEMED US TO 
Gop, By THY BLOoD.” [ Rev. V.9.] 

I might proceed, to notice several other particulars; in 
which, our religious views, and consequently, our religious 
character, will be seriously affected, by receiving, or rejecting, 
the divinity of Christ ;—and-also the same, in respect to the 
divinity, and personal agency, of the Holy Spirit. But nei- 
ther does time permit, or necessity require it. Enough has 
been said, to evince the important relative bearings, of the 
doctrine under consideration. 
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A mere abstract belief, of the trinity of God, is, doubtless, 
of as little avail, as a mere abstract belief, of the ubiquity of 
God. But the fact implied, is of momentous importance.— 
That fact, is the supreme divinity, of the eternal Son, and 
Spirit ; imparting all that is most peculiar, heavenly, and sub- 
lime, in the glowing image of the revealed religion. 

Go, take down yonder Sun from the skies, and persuade 
me, that this world has as much light and heat, as before ; 
then, may you remove this Moral Sun from my soul, and per- 
suade me, that I have lost nothing! 

The question at issue results, ultimately, in this,—Whether 
the revealed religion, is seriously a thing of great impor- 
TANCE, or whether it is Nor ;—-Whether this world is re- 
ally in a state of sin, and condemnation, such as to need an 
economy dispensing redemption, and mercy ; or whether, such 
is our condition, that of redemption and mercy, we have little 
need ;—Whether the gospel of Christ is, indeed, the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God, for our salvation ; or wheth- 
er our salvation is tolerably secure without it, and this is the 
language of hyperbole ;—Whether there has been a mighty 
movement, on the part of God, in our behalf; so as to author- 
ize and awaken a corresponding movement, on our part; or 
whether God has done but little for us, and expects but little, 
in return; Whether, in short, subjective religion, is little else 
than a refined indulgence of the “lusts of the flesh, the lusts 
of the eye, and the pride of life ;” or whether it is man, in the 


genuine dignity of rational, immortal being, with soul erect, and _ 


treasures in heaven, building a pillar of golden thought from 
earth, up to the throne of God. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The human mind is of delicate construction. So nicely 
poised are the various parts of its complicated mechanism, that, 
unless applied to the materials of thought, with cautious and 
even action, it loses its exact balance, and becomes, in a meas- 
ure, incapable of appreciating evidence. The imagination, or 
the will, or some other faculty, assumes an undue ascendancy ; 
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und the mind thw. learns to doubt, where it ought to believe, 
and to believe, where it ought to doubt. 

Regardless of this, many employ their minds, as though they 
were incapable of receiving injury. ‘They neither exercise 
discretion, in the selection of subjects, adapted to their stage of 
mental maturity ; nor caution, in conducting the examination 
of them. They throw their minds, at random, upon every 
subject, that happens to come in their way; but allow them to 
bear, with steady and patient action, upon none. They will 
even sometimes plunge headlong, into the midst of elements, 
in which they are incompetent to move, entirely regardless of 
harm. 

In conducting the examination of subjects, they fear not an 
unseasonable encounter, with all wmaginary, as well as real ob- 
structions, in the way of evidence. How many thus spend 
their days, in fighting a shadow !—They look at it, till it be-» 
comes a real monster, filling their whole vision. If they can- 
not fut it, they can see it; and it hides solid facts completely 
from their sight. They thus learn to cavil and resist evidence, 
where they ought to employ patient investigation. 

It is painful to observe, that any thing like this, should have 
ever found admission into the sacred enclosures of religion. 
Subjects, involving the eternal interests of men, are of too mo- 
mentous importance, to be thus treated. They claim, urgently 
claim, a cautious, sober, and thorough attention. In disposing 
of such subjects, to first ‘ prove all things ;’ and then, to ‘ hold 
fast that which is good,’ is no less obedience to sound wisdom, 
than to a divine precept. 

Perhaps no habit of mind is more distant from the spirit of 
this precept, than that of forever ruminating apparent objections. 
With more or less of them, every subject, in the kingdom of 
morals and of general science, is fraught; and it becomes an 
important part of our moral discipline, to hold the mind in de- 
fiance of them, in a posture of sober enquiry, until it sees the 
truth established, whatever it be, on a basis of solid evidence. 

If, in the begining of any enquiry, an objection to a claimed 
position is presented, demonstrably valid, the enquiry 1s done 
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at once. Truth and the objection are on the same side. Ev- 
idence to the contrary, exists only in appearance. But if the 
objection is incapable of being proved valid—if it is only an 
obtruding may-be,—then, the mind should turn away from it, 
- to a thorough examination, and a candid estimation, of the ev- 
dence of the claimed position. If this is found conclusive, the © 
claim of the objection is annihilated; and it should be cast 
forever fromthe mind. It existed, not to destroy evidence, but 
to discipline the moral virtues of the soul, in its pursuit of the 
truth. That soul alone is truly virtuous and noble, that marches 
through such obstructions to the truth; and then seizes and 
holds it, with an entire and eternal grasp. Such a soul evinces 
character, such as heaven approves and loves. 

Should an apparent objection be perpetually obtruding itself 
on the attention, examine it. Scrutinize it narrowly. Know 
definitely what it is—its nature—its amount—so as to be able 
to appreciate its exact relative weight, if it have any, against 
resisting evidence. Know then, that an objection, which lies 
wholly in our ignorance of modes, is just nothing. It cannot 
weigh a feather, against evidence; for real evidence, when 
weighed against it, is the preponderance of knowledge, against 
agnorance. What may be, cannot annihilate what is. What 
we do NOT know, can never disprove what we DO know. 

Now, directly to the subject in hand.—Suppose that one 
could hold his mind, for a considerable time, upon an abstract 
enquiry into the mode of the divine omnipresence.-—‘ A Being 
present, in every point of the universe, at the same moment! 
Occupying this single place, in the perfection of his being, and 
yet filling heaven, and the heaven of heavens! How can this 
be!’ He would soon begin to doubt the fact, were it not for 
the impossibility, of his long abstracting his mind thus, from 
the evidence of the fact. The evidence of the divine omni- 
presence, is also in this single place, and in every place.— 
Every object, which his eye does or can behold, in the uni- 
verse, is a perpetual mirror, reflecting the image of God; and 
he must see it. He is, therefore, by his inability to escape the 
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evidence, compelled to believe the fact, of God’s omnipre- 
sence, although he cannot perceive the mode of it. 

Suppose again, that one suffer his mind to dwell exclusively 
on the difficulty of conceiving of the mode of the soul’s exis- 
tence, after death. The body is disorganized, and has return- 
ed to dust. All that constituted the living, acting man, seems 
to be lost. ‘What can remain? Any thing? How can this 
ber’? He begins to doubt the fact; and if he hold his mind 
long in this posture, he wil! doubt in good earnest. Many have 
done so, until they have actually doubted their immortality ! 

- But here comes an important auxiliary to evidence. He 
wishes for immortality. He does not therefore dismiss the sub- 
ject rudely, because of an apparent difficulty, for he has an 
agreeable interest involved in it. He therefore looks for evi- 
dence of the fact of his immortality, and finds it in the Word 
of God. In this article, he is willing to receive testimony from 
that source ; and concludes to accredit the fact of his future 
existence, although he knows nothing respecting the mode of it.. 

Suppose again, that one hold his mind in exclusive atten- 
tion to the mode of the fact, implied in the Trinity of God. 
‘How is this? J do not exist in this mode; how then can 
God!’ He hesitates ;—but ah! here the truth labors. — Its 
evidence wants its auxiliary. He does not, as before, wish the 
fact true. His prejudice is, from various causes, set against 
it. Perhaps he does not like to renounce his “cast.” He 
therefore still ponders the difficulty, and begins to be sure it is 
valid. In the mean-time, the proof of the fact is out of his 
sight. It is enclosed in the Bible. He has also heard some- 
thing about interpolations, and ambiguous readings; and 
though they all amount, in sober fact, to the merest trifle, yet, 
every dust thrown into the scale, where the will and the, preju- 
dice lie, weighs a mountain. He soon becomes certain— 
very certain—that the doctrine of the Trinity, is fraught with 
insuperable objection. ‘It is unreasonable! Absurd! A 
relick of dark ages! No enlightened mind will believe it !? 

Now, go to that man with your ‘testimony.’ Open to him the 
Bible, and read, that ‘ Christ is the supreme God, the true God, 
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the great God ; that he made all things, and without him noth~ 
ing was made, that is made; that angels and arch-angels, in 
the high heavens, cast their crowns at his feet, and worship 
him.’—Read to him all this, in language as plain as ever drop- 
ped from the pen of inspiration ; and what have you accom- 
plished? ‘O, it cannot be true! It were absurd to suppose it! 
That language must mean something else—or, it ought not to 
be there!’ Convince that man by testimony from the Bible ? 
He is convinced already. Itis too late for God to teach him, 
for he knows better. He is determtned to see but just one 
thing, and that is his objection. He is holding an opaque body 
directly before his eyes; and he cannot see the sun, although 
itis pouring its beams all around him. 

Excepting, in this connexion, those, who seem not to think 
at all—who appear little else than mere masses of physical or- 
ganization, that just live and breathe ;—and, excepting those 
who, spending their whole lives in a restless fever of worldly 
cares and pleasures, never lift their souls calmly upward to 
God; or send a solicitous thought onward, to the rolling ages 
of their eternal being ;—and excepting also those, whose minds 
seem only to respond—whose sentiments are the mere echo of 
the sentiments of others ;—passing by all these, and contem- | 
plating individuals of character, intelligence, sound judgment, 
in many other matters, and sober thinkers upon the great 
truths of revealed religion ; we may perceive the action of two 
causes, even in the minds of such, conspiring to resist the re- 
vealed fact, under consideration. ‘The first, a habit of rumi- 
nating upon the mode of it, to the neglect of the positive evi- 
dence of its ewxistence,—the second, an undue, (and perhaps 
unconscious) ascendancy of the will,—antipathy, of some sort, 
resisting the power of evidence. 

Remove these, and every mind which admits that the Bible 
teaches the immortality of the soul, would also admit, that it 
teaches the supreme divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. For, 
every difficulty in the way of the admission of the one fact, re- 
sulting from ignorance of its mode, lies equally in the way of 
the other fact. So far then, their claims to our credence are 
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equal. But the passages of Scripture, of unquestionable gen- 
uineness, and unambiguous import, that explicitly inculeate the 
Deity of Jesus Christ, are more numerous than those, that in- 
culcate the immortality of the soul. This is fact. If any 
doubt it, let them dismiss from their minds, ali that is contin- 
gent to the fact in question, and give themselves to a thorough 
examination of the Bible, in reference to tis individual point, 
and see if it is not so. 

To deny that this fact is taught in the Bible, would seem 
then to imply some jar in the mind, when undertaking to act 
upon this subject. It would seem that the balance of the soul _ 
is lost, by some violence offered to that law of its accountable 
being, which demands the belief of a moral truth, when com- 
mended by evidence. On other subjects, the man may reason 
profoundly, and where he has examined, and Ihave not, J may 
be grateful for his opinion, and confide more in it than in my 
own. But on this subject, he demonstrates that his judgment 
is unsound. ‘This he does, by assuming to know, where it is 
certain that he is wenorant; and resisting evidence to a fact, 
on the strength of his ignorance, when the testimony of the 
Word of God to the fact, is full and explicit. Here, then, I 
must take a respectful leave of his opinion, and confide in the 
‘testimony,’ remembering my individual ae to God. 
My immortal: interest demands it. 

Still he is my friend, and still do f owe him all ihe dultien of 
social and religious life. If he fall within the compass of my 
ministration, duty and love to him, shall still make me faithful 
to preach to him, as I receive it from the Bible, the pure and 
the entire gospel of Christ.“ Charity,” which is only another 
name for benevolence, which “rejoiceth in the TRUTH,”— 
which faithfully seeks the ultimate good of its object, even at 
the expense of declaring the truth, whatever it be ;—Charity, 
which should induce me to seek Aim, and not his—his eternal 
interest, rather than his applauding breath—should make me 
faithful to declare to him the “ whole counsel of God,” wheth 
er he will hear, or whether he will forbear. If he forbear 
that same Charity, which “hopeth all things, and never fail- 
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eth,” shall still sustain my hope, and my unfailing effort, in re- 
spect to him, as long’as we exist together, in a world of pro- 
bation ;—and if he go down into the dark valley before me, I 
will follow him, even there, holding the light of the glorious 
gospel, till 1 see him tremble on the point eo the two worlds 
meet, and sto kone 


Do you, my hearers, admit the revealed fact, that “ God 
was manifest inthe flesh?” So far it is well; but suppose not, 
that an sR mind, is equivalent to a pious heart. Re- 
ceive not this truth, in distant and cold abstraction. Believing 
that God has moved thus earnestly for you, believe also that 
you are Called upon, to move earnestly too. Religion, in this 
view, presents itself to you, as the grand concern of being— 
the amazing reality, for which all things exist, commanding 
your first and most earnest attention. It presents God Al- 
mighty as calling to you, in a voice so loud, so urgent, so kind, 
that you can give no adequate response to his call, till you re- 
spond with the whole heart. It is a call, descending into the 
deep fountains of the soul, and bidding them to move, and pour 
forth a tribute to redeeming love. 

Appreciating the ‘exceeding riches of God’s grace, in his 
kindness towards you, in Christ Jesus,’ you will appreciate the 
demand upon your own efforts, to ‘strive’ for the salvation of 
the gospel—not, indeed, by contending with the contentious, 
or hurling the weapons of wordy combat at any, who may 
choose to dispute, rather than obey the gospel—nor yet, by 
attempting to make the ‘ narrow way, that leadeth unto life,’ a 
broad way—but by entering upon it, just as ot is, with ready 
and elastic step. The King hath made it, and he hath blessed 
it—none shall make it better. If it be narrow, it 1s safe.-—Al- 
ready, hath the Captain of salvation conducted millions of the re- 
deemed upon it to Mount Zion, with songs and everlasting joy. 

Nor ought we to refuse the consolation, imparted by the fact, 
that the high and lofty One, who inhabiteth eternity, has thus, 
in his Son and Spirit, come down to the sympathies and neces- 
sities, of our existence in the flesh. 
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In the chamber’ of sickness and pain, we wish to speak of 
an omnipresent Jesus, who has also ‘suffered in the flesh,’ and 
‘can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities.’—-When 
assembled for worship, and reminded of Christ’s promise, given 
to encourage his disciples, that ‘ where two or three should as- 
semble in his name, he would be in the midst of them,’ we 
wish also to remember his ability to fulfil his promise. —When 
I see lost sheep, scattered and wandering upon the dark moun- 
tains, I wish to call to them, in the name of the ‘good Shep- 
herd,’ and assure them, that his omniserent eye is upon them, 
and his kindness inviting them, into the ‘ green pastures.’ 

When I see the desponding christian, ready to faint with fear, 
in obedience to my duty to ‘comfort the feeble minded,’ and 
‘support the weak,’ I wish to apply the potent argument of 
Paul, ‘If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his life;’ and thus inspire the sentiment of chris- 
tian triumph, ‘I know whom I have believed, and am persuad- 
ed that he is able, to keep that which 1 have committed unto 
him, against that day.’ 

Should [ ever vainly attempt to subdue the hard heart of 
sin, by simply holding before it an image of the moral beauty 
of virtue, despairing to melt down ice with moonbeams, I wish 
to present the sun.—When I look abroad over the great mass 
of human character, and behold it heaving and tossing in angry . 
rage, like the troubled sea ; aware of human impotency to 
control it, I wish,to contemplate the cross or Cunrist, 
as the mighty instrument of heaven’s ordaining, to smite down 
pride, and lust and rebellion, and lay a subjugated world in 
meek and quiet homage, before the eternal throne. | 

As often as I accost those, in whose minds is nothing but 
the image of things visible, having no confidence but in what 
appears, because they have not ‘heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost,’ I wish to assure them, that there is really a Holy 
Ghost, imparting energy to truth, when faithfully invoked, and 
insuring its success. 
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As often as I find those to whom I am commissioned: to 
publish ‘ glad tidings,’ bending beneath a burden of care and 
sin, I wish to address to them the invitation of Christ,— 
* Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I 
_will give you rest ;’ assuring them, that he, who gave the invi- 
tation, was not only once in Judea, but is now present, so that 
they can come to him, and he can give them rest. 

When called to administer baptism, employing the sacred 
names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I wish to contemplate 
the presence of Father, son, and Holy Ghost, approving the 
solemn ordinance. | 

When I have conducted the christian pilgrim to the final 
verge of his mortality, and see him about to resign himself to 


the dust, then doI wish to remind him ofan almighty Redeem- 


er, ‘ the resurrection and the life,’ who was able, as he inform- 
ed us, to lay down his own life, and to take it again ; and who 
is able to redeem his life also from the dust, and clothe him 
with immortality. 

I remember, that Christ said to his disciples, I go to prepare 
mansions for you. I will never forget that-—And as often as I 
see this green earth dressed in living charms,—as often as I lift 
my eye to heaven, and behold the sun walking in his strength 
by day; and the moon, in her silent majesty by night; and 
the wide firmament, bespangled with stars, all shining to their 
maker’s praise ; and contemplate this, as the workmanship of 
that same Being, who said to his disciples, ‘I go to prepare 
mansions for you ;’—then, will I consider, how glorious must 
THOSE mansions be! Did he bestow so much splendor on 
this temporary abode of man? O! then, how surpassing 
splendor, must HEAVEN be; where fumself, in glory, with 
_ his redeemed, shall abide forever! ‘There, may we meet at 
last, redeemed, sanctified, saved,—and sound, in concert, the 
loud anthem of heaven,—‘ BLessine, AND HONOR, AND GLORY, 
AND POWER, BE UNTO HIM THAT SITTETH ON THE ‘THRONE, 
anD unTO THE Lams.’ Amen. t 


NOTE. 


‘These Lectutes, part of a course delivered in the hearing of 
a portion of the people to whom the author ministers, publish- . 
ed for the service of them all, are respectfully and affectionate- 
ly presented to their candid and prayerful attention. 

Nothing is farther from the intended object, than to provoke 
a controversial feeling, or excite any other emotion than a sin- 
cere desire to know the truth, and do our duty. Be it never 
forgotten that we are learners. It is hoped that nothing will 
appear to have been said, implying disrespect to whatever is su- 
perior in age, talent, and excellence of character, in any, from 
whose sentiments, in this article, the testimony of God compels 
a dissent. The wisest and best sometimes err. Remembering 
‘too, that if a man isintelligent he will be intelligible, and that 
honesty has but one face, it is hoped that none will identify 
plainness with arrogance. 

In condescension to the necessities of ¢ erring man, we believe 
that God has caused the Bible to be written, so much under 
the supervision of his own eye, that we are authorized to re- 
ceive it, as sound testimony;—to rely upon its deciéions. — The 
only question then is, whether I have departed from this. Dear 
brethren and wiedae, ‘] judge not mine own self.’ I can only 
say, if I have wandered, or ever shall wander, from this “ tes- 
timony,” go not with me, I pray you. Let my wanderings be 
lonely as the grave. © - 

‘Some evils were noticed, in the introduction, incidental to 
religious controversy ; still, when properly conducted, it has its 
redeeming tendencies, as an important instrument to elicit truth, 
and expose error. This is doubtless a reason why errorists, 
when driven from the citadel of argument, declaim so abund- 
antly upon the evils of controversy. Such declamation usually 
betokens well, as a signal that the truth is advancing. 
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The present subject, however, if properly conducted, is hard-. 
ly a theme for controversy... Draw the line, broad and fair, 
betwixt knowledge and ignorance, in the style of true philoso- 
phy, and it becomes a matter of simple enquiry at the Oracle. 

It would seem that many, (I would say it with respect,) 
who have undertaken a defence of Bible facts, and especially 
this one, have undertaken ina wrong way. Because the 
denyer of it has wandered into the kingdom of. ignorance, and 
there framed his crazy theories, which he supposed mighty in- 
struments against it, the advocate of it has thought best to fol- 

_low him thither, and frame theories too—And there they have 
_beat the air together. | re 

Might it not be respectfully suggested, whether it were not 
better, if any one choose thus to stray beyond the limits ordain- 
ed us here by heaven, to permit him to go alone? Do him the 
pleasure of your company, and he will do himself the pleasure 
to remain there; and as long as you remain there together in - 
the dark, he can see as. well and be as wise as you. But let 
him once find himself entirely alone there, and his inclination 
may dictate to his true interest, to return to the world, in which 
he was designed, for the present, to see and act. Recover him 
thus to the world of real knowledge, and you can reason with 
him to advantage.—Perhaps he may yet learn. 

If any-are as much troubled with the word ‘ person’ as the 
author of ‘‘ Bible News” seems to have been, they had better 
dispense with it as soon as possible. If they cannot contem- 
‘plate God, in the person of the Father, and in the person of 
the Son, and in the person of the Holy Ghost, without asso- 
ciating with the term person the whole idea of a human being, 
and thus making, ipso facto, three Gods! They will probably 
do well to keep clear of this, and all other anthropopathic ex- 
pressions applied to God. Let them beware how they say that 
God sees, lest they must suppose that he has human eyes.— 
Let them beware how they call God a rock, lest they suppose 
him a solid mass of matter.—Let them beware how they say 
God repented, lest perchance, (I tremble 10 so write, ) they 
should think that.he has sinned! If possible, let them enter 


into a more abstracted and sublimely rational contemplation of 
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Jehovah, in all his revealed, cian relations, as him ‘whom 
no mortal eye hath seen, or can see.’ ‘ 

The word person is used only to represent the distinction in 
the Godhead, which is necessarily implied, in the revealed fact 
of the Deity of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ If no word can be employed to represent that distine- 
tion, which does not trouble them, let the distinction itself go 
without any representation. Let them simply take the ultimate 
fact revealed,—that is all. s 3 


A partly pyepared a table, containing a classification of al! the 

passages of Scripture, which speak of Christ; but find it too 
extensive for insertion here;—besides, the urgency of other 
~ duties allows not time to do it justice. I have not been able 
to find a passage, which does not arrange itself in one of the 
classes, mentioned in the second Lecture, page 26. . It will be 
observed, that the first class of passages prove simply one fact; 
to wit, that Christ hada human nature, which all admit. The 
second class imply another fact; to wit, a previous glory from 
which he was humbled. The third class prove directly the 
Deity of Christ. The first class neither prove or disprove 
the Deity of Christ, the second imply it, the third prove it.— 
The difference then between the faith of him who admits, and 
him who denies, the Deity of Christ is, that the one Believes 
all these passages, and the other only a part. , 

_ The passage in Mark XIII. 32. has been often adduced, to 
prove that Christ had only limited knowledge. ‘ But of that 
day and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” Knapp, in 
his critical edition of the New-Testament, says of the clause 
“neither the Son,’ ‘ Omissa haec dicit Ambrosius, in Codd. 
Graecis.”” . It appears tlren that this clause, according to Am- 
brose, was wanting, in some of the ancient manuscripts, and 
not occurring also in the other gospels, has been thrown into 
doubt, with~ the other questionable passages. But is the fact 
that these few passages happen to be wanting, in some of the 
ancient manuscripts, sufficient proof against them, to authorise 
us to reject them ? 
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| Before the art of printing, when transcribing was a merely 
mechanical business—a trade—pursued too usually by illiterate 
men, who only knew how mechanically to make the letters, 
without being able to even read a sentence; was there not a 
hundred chances, after all their caution, of these accidentally 
omitting a clause or passage, to one chance of their actually 
making one, and inserting it? A sentence thus accidentally 
dropped in one manuscript, would of course be wanting in aig 
manuscripts copied from it. 

I did not intend, however, to enter upon the enquiry, which 
respects the genuineness of these passages; bothdrom my ina- 
bility at present to do it justice, and because it does not much 
concern the present subject. Admit the clause “neither the 
Son” to be genuine. Every Biblical scholar is familiar with 
the nature and force of the Hiphil conjugation in Hebrew, 
in which words are taken in a causative and permissive sense. 
He is also aware, that the Hebraistic idiom is carried from the 
Old into the New-Testament. Thus, when Paul says, “I am 
determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified,” he means, ‘I am determined to cause to be 
known’—to proclaim—to preach nothing but Christ &c. ‘This 
conjugation has either an active or a passive signification— — 
active, when applied to the actor; and passive, when applied 
to the receiver. I will not know a given event among you, 
and you shall not snow it, is equivalent to saying, in English 
idiom, I will not make known the event among she's and you shall 
not be made to know—or be informed. 

The event spoken of, in the contemplated passage, is the de- | 
struction of Jerusalem. Men and angels, under the ancient dis- 
pensation, were commissioned to announce many future events ; 
Christ, under the new, announced many more. By examining 
the whole chapter, it appears, that Christ gave a very minute 
and circumstantial account of the event uself, and the facts at- 
tendingit; (which, of course, demanded immeasurably a great- 
er amount of prescience; than simply to know the time of it;) 
but, for important purposes, the time of it was not to be an- 
nounced. ‘Of that day and of that hour, no man should make 
known; no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.’ The time of the event was to remain a 
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profound secret, until the Father, whose more peculiar offied it 
~ is to send forth, to commission, should commission the destroyers 
to bring “ sudden destruction” upon the devoted city. Christ 
then proceeds to make use of the fact, that they were not per- 
mitted to know the time of this event, as a reason why they 
should watch, and be always ready for it. ‘Take ye heed, 
watch and pray, for ye know not—are not made to know—are 
not informed—when the time is.’ 

Supposing even, that we were to take the word know, when 
applied to Christ, who spoke, as well as when applied to those 
who heard, in the sense of passive knowledge; the passage 
still really amounts to nothing, in disproving the prescience of 
Christ. It might be predicated simply of his humanity ;—or, 
such might be the nature of the distinction in the godhead, that 
passivity might be predicable of the Father in a sense, in a 
cisely which sense it might not be of the Son. 


There are three principal ways, by which an attempt is made, 
to evade the proof of the Deity of Christ. First, by making 
abundant reference to those passages, which teach us that Jesus 
Christ possessed a human nature. This has just nothing to do 
with the question. Secondly, by taking words and passages. 
out from.their connexion, in violation of the sound principles of 
interpretation, and explaining those that are plain, by the mean- 
ing of those that are figurative. For instance, the significancy 
of the Divine name, when applied to Christ, has been explained, 
by its significancy, when applied figuratively to human and 
terrestrial objects. Isit asked, how we are to know in which 
sense it is applied, by the Mets writers? If it cannot be con- 
clusively determined, by a candid and cautious attention to the 
_ connexion in which it appears, it may be, by attending to the 
account, which the sacred writers give us, of the object himself, 
to whom they apply the name.. ~ If you mention the appropri- 
ate name of any object to another, and only the name, he may 
possibly evade your meaning; but when you proceed to spe- 
cify the qualities of the object itself, and they are qualities which : 
belong to no other object in existence; then there is no possi~ 
- bility of reasonable mistake. 
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Precisely so the sacred writers have done. They have in- 
formed us, that he, who ‘became flesh, and dwelt among us, 
to whom they apply the name of the pupkeine Being, is the r 
identical Being who created the universe, and who is entitled 
to the worship of all creatures. Here there is no ambiguity. 
Do they predicate this of any other being or object, ‘to whom — 
a Divine name, or any other name, was ever applied ? That 
is the question.—And it is not only certain that they do not, 
but that they repeatedly and throughout deny it, in haifaige 
as solemn as eternity, of every other being in the univerney but 
the true God. 

The dernier resort, is finding fault with the Bible. And truly 
it does appear to be a most unfortunate Book for any, who 
would deny the Deity of Jesus Christ. Could they have dic- 
tated to the sacred penmen, perhaps it would have been made 
a different book.—But it is just the thing it is, and it is found 
very difficult to seriously alter it. The hand that dropped the 
truth from the skies, seems also to protect it. 

All that can be said about ambiguities amounts, in sober ear- 
nest, to about nothing, in evading the great and fundamental 
truths of the bible. It is a species of pedantry, which has lit- 
tle to do, either with brightening or obscuring the bolder image 
of revealed truth. That image, adapted to the obsegvation of 
every eye, is too much like the Sun in the heavens, to be destroy- 
ed in this way. We may call for the clouds to cover it, or we 
may shut our eyes upon it and complain, but still it shines. 


‘Every mind conversant with the history of the past, hasmade’ 
observation upon the vibrations of human sentiment. It has 
also noticed this interesting fact, that every successive age has 
thought itself the wisest, and the best that ever existed—just 
emerged from chaos and night—none so enlightened—none so 
wise. It is a pleasing compliment, which man loves to pay | 
himself. Ambition and conceit are never more delighted, than 
when sporting with the opinions of others. In religion as in 
philosophy, it sometimes becomes the principal business ofthe — 
ambition of one age, to demolish the work of the preceding. 
The present happens to be the age of demolishing ; and when . 
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the work of demolition is fairly done, the work of rebuilding | 
‘must commence. ; 

Nothing is more certain, than that opinions raised upon ob- 
jections to the opinions of others, are but a ‘ baseless fabrick.’ 
When all of every description, now mainly intent on finding fault 
with others, and telling what they do not believe, have fairly 
told us their important story, the wave will recede; and voices 
loud, ‘as the voice of many waters,’ will be heard to say, 
What DO you believe ? | 
The high relations of my immortal being demand a positive 
answer. Such an answer, heaven in kindness has deigned to 
give. Is this testimony sound ?—All—all—all—is at stake here! . 
The hope of this world is here suspended! Conceit may not so 
apprehend, but so it certainly is. If you take from me the tes- 
timony of heaven, or any portion of it, which experience has 

. tested, and found precisely adapted to the exigencies of my mor- 
al being,—which does restore the injury, sustained by the vio- 
lence myself have offered to this noblest work of God,—which 
does allay the fever of the mind, and make every chord in my . 
soul to vibrate with holy joy,—which does remove the cloud in- 
tercepting my vision, and give me to see far onward into the 
calm, bright regions of eternal day,—which does enkindle hope 
heavenly and divine, when all earthly hopes die,—which does 
- convert mourning into rejoicing, and bid ‘sorrow and sighing . 
flee away,’—which does make the bed of sickness and pain ‘as 
soft as downy pillows,’ while the voice of Jesus, all heavenly 
and divine, is kindly inviting the suffering believer to lay down 
his dust, and be happy with him,—ah ! trifle not with me here ! 
Tam now in earnest !—what would you do ?—If ye take from me 
the testimony of heayen, which, by the grace of God, does all 
this ; then hasten—hasten—and provide something else, itself 
as'good, and as safely supported, in its place.—If ye cannot do it, 
_ then away with your “philosophy falsely so ealled.” Ye are 
not so wise as ye had supposed.—The ‘light that is in you is 
darkness’—ye are a ‘ blind leader’—ye are even eonducting me 
unconsciously backward into the dark ages.—Your motive may. 
be good, but ye have sadly mistaken your own wisdom :—“ To 
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the law and to the testimony. If ye speak not sabineus to this 
word, it is because there is no light iw you.”” 

‘So the immortal spirit of man, for which the gospel was de: 
signed, will ultimately speak out, in spite of every thing. It de- 
mands no prophetic tongue to announce, that the sickly and ca- 
pricious dreams of imagination cannot long hold its place, or 
stand in its way. Everlasting truth is on its march. The gospel 
of Christ, whole and entire, was designed for man, as the ‘ power 
of God and the wisdom of God for his salvation ;’ and he must 
have it, just as God'gave it. ‘ 

“ The darkness is past, and the true light now shineth,” said 
the beloved disciple, when provoking to love, from contempla- 
tions upon the ‘eternal Life, which was with the father, and 
was manifest unto us.” 

To occupy no room, in a note already too long (J fear) for the 
reader’s patience, in useless enquiry, whether the first person of 
God’s Trinity is called the Father, from the paternal relation 
which he sustains to his creatures in that person,--and whether the 
second person is called the Son, simply because of his incarnation 
—and whether the third is called the Spirit, because of his in- 
visible efficiency,—we simply remark, that it seems to be the 
divine economy, that the respective persons of the Trinity should 
glorify each other; and that thus Jehovah seems to radiate 
and reflect the glory of his Eternal Being. 

It has been assumed, that were Christ truly possessed of the 
divine nature, which is ascribed to him by the doctrine of jthe 
- Trinity, he would doubtless have proclaimed it, as with trumpet- 
tongue, the first thing he did. This, be it remembered, is rea- 
soning from the conduct of men. Our glorious Redeemer, in the 


days of his incarnation, was an exemplar to us, among other 


things, by exhibiting (with reverence I say it) the genuine mod- 
esty of heaven. His “works,” not his words, praised him. 
When worshipped, he was usually silent, (which, by the way, 
was evident imposture, if he was not the true Deity) and the 


main object on which he seemed ever intent, was to elon the 
Father. 


ad 
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Follow him on to near the closing scene, and hear him then 
{See John, XVI. and XVII.|- “I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world; again I leave the world, and go to 
the Father,” &c.—‘“‘ These words spake Jesus, and lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and said, Father, the hour is come, glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son may also glorify thee: as thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, [ his mediatorial reign ] that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast givenhim. And this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent?”—‘ that they might know thee, the 
only true God, in the person of the Father; and also in the per- | 
son of the Son Jesus Christ, whom the Father sent.’—“ I have 
glorified THEE, on the earth; I have finished the work which’ 
thou gavest me to do—and now, O, Father, glorify thou ME, 
with thine own self; with the glory which I had with thee, before 
the world was.” 

Thus Jehovah, by the seeond person of his Trinity (ina man- 
ner suited to the condition and the apprehension of his crea- 
tures, to whom the representation is made) reflects the glory of | 
the first, and the first reflects the glory of the second.—The Son 
glorifies the Father, and the Father glorifies the Son. 

Hear too what the Spirit was to reveal.. “When he [the Ho- 
ly Ghost] is come, he will guide you into all truth—HE SHALL 
GLORIFY ME; for he shall receive of mine, and shew it unto you. 
All things that the Father hath are mine, therefore, said I, that he 
shall take of mine, and shew it unto you.”? ‘Thus the Son testi- 
fied of the Spirit, and the Spirit was to testify of the Son.. As 
the Son glorified the Father and Spirit, so the Spirit was to 
glorify the Father and Son. 

Accordingly the Spirit did ‘iake of the Hite gs of Christ, and 
show them unto the beloved disciple;—he did glorify Christ, 
together with the Father, by showing that all which the Father 
hath are his,—and the disciple has transmitted the faithful 
record of it to the world. 

He has also informed us that when, ‘in the Spirit on the — 
Lord’s day,’ he was favored with a vision of the heavenly world, 
he saw the myriads of celestial. worshippers chanting their 
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praise, ‘‘to HIM THAT SITTETH ON THE THRONE AND TO THE 
LAMB,” in songs of lofty and eternal adoration. i 
Thus it appears, that the revealed doctrine of a Trinity in 
the Being of God, implies a sublime peculiarity in the mode of 
his existence, by virtue of which, in the person of the Father, 
is reflected the glory of the Son and Spirit ; in the person of the 
Son, that of the Father and Spirit; and in the person of the 
Spirit, that of the Father and Son; and thus the radiance is 
reflected and re-reflected, gathering brighter lustre at every re- 
flection, until the High and Holy One, who inhabiteth eternity, 


shines forth through all his works, in glory transcendent, 
dazzling, divine. 
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Hebrews x1. 1. 


NOW FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR, THE 
EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN. 


Auruoven the nature of faith seems to be very simple 
and obvious, and the language of the inspired writers respecting 
it very intelligible ; there is perhaps no subject, which has been 
more perplexing to the minds of men, or on which they have 
entertained more obscure and erroneous conceptions. This is 
indeed a deplorable fact; and before entering on my princi- 
pal subject, I wish, as far as I am able, satisfactorily to account 
for it; which I shall attempt to do by the following considerations. 

1. The objects of faith are remote from the province of our 
senses. Our earliest attention is directed to the present world. 
We form a habit of looking at the things which are seen. To 
this habit we are led, as the creatures of sense. When there- 
fore we attempt to get right views of faith, we are under the 
necessity of casting off the dominion of our early habits; of 
counteracting the influence of things temporal; of breaking 
away from the enchantments of sense, and turning the current. 
of our thoughts and feelings into a new channel. No _ person, 
who has in earnest attempted this, needs to be told with what 
difficulties it is attended. | 

2. Another thing, which renders it difficult for us to get 
clear and operative views of faith, is, that the language which 
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describes it has been so often heard and spoken by us, without 
any correspondent conceptions or feelings. This custom of 
speaking or hearmg the words of inspiration, and of Christian 
piety, without the conceptions which those words ought to ex- 
cite, creates a new difficulty. For whenever that language is 
repeated, the mind is apt to lie in the same listless state, as for- 

merly. We find it hard to bring ourselves to attend in earnest - 
to a subject, which has often paed before us without exciting 

attention. 

3. It is still more to the purpose to observe, that such is the 
nature of faith, that it cannot be rightly apprehended, without be- 
ing experienced and felt. Christian faith does not consist chief- 
ly in a speculative discernment of external objects. It is, in a 
great measure, a matter of affection. But how can an affection 
be properly known, except by those who have been the subjects 
of it? And even as to real believers, faith exists in them in so 
low a degree, that they are exposed to something of the same 
difficulty. For how can they form lucid conceptions of that, 
which operates in their own minds so feebly, that it is sina: 
visible P—But 

4. It is most of all important to observe, that mght appre- 
hensions of faith are prevented, and mistaken apprehensions oc- 
castoned, by the prevalence of passions opposed to faith. The 
corrupt affections of the heart render us blind to spiritual, holy 
objects. They not only prevent us from exercising faith, but 
make us averse to perceive what it is; because such perception 
would lead to self-reproof and self-condemnation. In this case, 
it is eminently true, that the natural man discerneth not the things 
of the Spirit; for they are foolishness to him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned. And just 
so far as sinful affection prevails in Christians, it hinders spiri- 
tual discernment as really, as in the impenitent. 

Such causes as these are sufficient to account for the ob- 
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scure and erroneous views, which are commonly entertained of 
faith, and for the peculiar difficulty which attends all our efforts 
to make it well understood. 

After these preliminary observations, permit me to call your 
attention directly to the subject introduced by the text. Faith 
as the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. I shall avail myself particularly of this text, and of the 
chapter which contains it, in executing my present design ; which 
is, to wlustrate the nature and practical influence of farth. 

The brief description here given of faith is this. J¢ ws the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
The original word, vnocraove, rendered substance, primarily sig- 
nifies a pillar or basis, on which any thing is firmly supported, 
so that it cannot be moved aside or fall. Nearly allied to this 
is the metaphorical sense ; that is, firm trust, or confidence, a cer- 
tain, unshaken hope, or expectation, on which, as a basis, the mind 
rests and is supported. Faith is as full a persuasion of those 
things which God has revealed, as can in other things be pro- 
duced by the evidence of our senses. It gives present subsis- 
tence and realty to the objects of hope. 

Faith is also the evidence of things not seen. Itis, as s elev zoe, 
the original word, signifies, a proof or demonstration made by 
certain evidence. Or rather, as it is here used, it is the effect 
produced in the mind by evidence; the full persuasion which 
results from the most satisfactory proof. 

You will perceive that the faith here spoken of, respects not 
only the future good, which is made known by the promises of 
God, and is the proper object of hope, but other invisible things, 
even things past, which God has in one way or another made 
known to us. It is remarkable, that the very first instance of 
faith, here mentioned by the Apostle, relates to past events. 
Through faith we understand that the worlds were made by the 
word of God. | 
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The foundation of faith is the moral perfection of God, par- 
ticularly his veracity. The understanding of God is infinite ; 
therefore he cannot mistake. God is infinitely holy and good ; 
and therefore he cannot lie. In the exercise of faith, we fix 
our eye upon a Being of absolute perfection. Whatever such 
a Being declares, we know must be truth. In this general view, 
faith seems to have as real a concern with the manifestations 
which God makes in his works, as with the declarations of his 
word. When we observe the works of God in creation and 
providence, we believe that the manifestations he there makes, 
and the instructions he gives, are true. We know that a Being 
of perfect moral excellence ’will no more deceive us by the as- 
pect of his countenance, or by the motion of his hand, or by the 
characters which his finger inscribes on his works, than by the 
words which he utters. 

It is evident that the foundation of religious faith is vastly 
more sure, than human belief in any other instance. Does our 
belief rest on the opinion or the testimony of man? Man may 
be mistaken, or may deceive. Does it rest on the deductions 
of reason? 'Those deductions may be fallacious. But the 
word of the Lorp is infallible truth; and so it becomes the 
foundation of the most confident faith. 

The foundation of religious faith, I have said, must be the 
word of God. It must be a declaration, for the truth of which 
the honor of God is pledged. ‘This declaration may, howey- 
er, be conveyed to us by human testimony. For example; we 
are informed by John Baptist, and by the Apostles, that God 
uttered a voice from heaven, saying, this ts my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased. This declaration is the subject of re- 
higious faith, because, by means of credible witnesses, we come 
to know that it was the declaration of Gpd. Having satisfacto- 
ry evidence that God declared this truth, we believe it on the 
ground of his veracity. In whatever way a declaration of God 
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is conveyed to us, our faith in it rests ultimately upon his verac- 
ity. This would be perfectly obvious, if we should ourselves 
hear the divine declaration ; that is, if the divine declaration 
should be conveyed to us through the medium of our own sen- 
ses. And why not, if the same declaration is conveyed to us 
through the undoubted testimony of others? In both cases, we 
are first satisfied that God made the declaration. We then be- 
lieve it with a faith which rests on his veracity. Suppose we 
become acquainted with a doctrine declared by Socrates, Au- 
gustine, or Newton. It is what a man declares; a man not di- 
vinely inspired ; a man, not God. Now do we believe it, be- 
cause it is declared by such an one? No. We look for other 
evidence. But looking for other evidence shows, that we have 
not perfect confidence in him who makes the declaration. 

As the word of God, or the veracity of God in his word, 
is the ultimate ground of religious faith ; so the word of God, or 
divine revelation, is the rule of faith. If in any respect whatever 
we believe differently from the word of God; we depart from 
the rule, and our faith is, in that respect, erroneous. If we be- 
lieve less than what God reveals, our faithis defective ; if more, 
it has a faulty redundance. ‘The only way to have our faith 
right, is to conform wt exactly to the rule of God’s word ; taking 
care, first, to understand the rule correctly, that our faith may 
not bend to the one side or the other; secondly, to understand 
it fully, that our faith may not fall short; thirdly, to restrain the 
lofty aspirings of reason, and the surmises of curiosity, and to 
be entirely content with the rule, so that our faith may not over- 
leap its bounds. 

Before we touch upon the moral tendency, or the practical 
influence of faith, it is of material importance to observe, that it 
imphes a right temper of heart ; in other words, that it implies 
affections correspondent to the nature of its various objects. It 
is generally the manner of Scripture expressly to designate the 
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particular external action, or the action of the understanding, 
which is required, and that only, upon the reasonable supposition 
of its being always attended with suitable feelings. Intelligent 
creatures, possessed, as we are, of a moral nature, must under- 
stand, that moral affection is to accompany every act of obedi- 
ence, and that without it, no act of obedience can be accepta- 
ble to him, who is the Searcher and Sovereign of the heart. 


To require the action is, by manifest implication, to require 


a corresponding state of the heart. And when the action is 
recorded as having been performed, it is understood that the 
heart accompanied it. God requires us to call upon his name. 
This, considered literally and simply, is an outward act,—an 
outward act merely. But this is not the sense in which it is re- 
quired. It is required, as an expression of the heart; the heart 


being understood not only to agree with the devout words ut- ~ 


tered by the voice, but to prompt those words. So when the 
Evangelist gives an account of the great faith of the centurion, 
he simply relates his words and external actions. Every body 
understands, without being expressly informed, that those words 
and actions were indicative of correspondent feelings. Unless 
understood in this manner, the narrative amounts to nothing. 
The principle I have laid down is obviously applicable to 
every thing, which is spoken of in Scripture, as a matter of mor- 
al obligation ; every thing which relates to man, as a moral agent. 
If the obligation respects him, as a moral agent; then the per- 
formance of the duty required includes the action of the whole 
man, so far as he is of a moral nature. For example; God 
says to us, “hear my word;” hear it. But the duty enjomed 
is not hearing with the ear merely, the heart being disobedient ; 
but hearing with a right disposition, and right conduct. Again. 
Christ requires us to receive the sacramental bread and wine wm 
remembrance of him. But merely the outward act of recewing 
and the exercise of memory do not constitute the duty enjomed. 
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The outward act and the exercise of memory must be accom- 
panied with affections suitable to the nature of what is commem- 
orated. So all Christians understand it. So every thing of the 
kind must be understood. And while we have conscience and 
moral affection, and remember that we are under a moral gov- 
ernment, we certainly shall so understand it, whether we are 
expressly told that we must, or not. | 
I repeat the position, as of primary importance, that when- 
ever faith is spoken of as a moral virtue, or with regard to its 
moral influence, we must consider it, as wmplying affections of 
heart correspondent to the nature of those objects which wt respects. 
Such affections must accompany it, and make a part of it, or, 
in the Scripture sense, it is not faith. 
When I say that faith implies affections corresponding with 
its various objects, it is the same as saying, that faith assumes a 
character according to the nature of its particular objects. If it 
relates to an object great and awful, it is accompanied with rev- 
erence and awe ; if to an object that is amiable, it is accompa- 
nied with love; if to a future or absent good, with desire; if 
to something hateful, with abhorrence ; if to something injurious 
or dreadful, with fear or dread. Thus faith may be said to re- 
vere, to love, to desire, to hate, or to dread, just according to 
the nature of its particular object. 


We shall now proceed to consider the practical influence of 
faith. And before we have done, I think it will be apparent, 
not only that the influence of faith is very great, but that it re- 
sults directly from the peculiar nature, which has now been rep- 
resented as belonging to it. | 

In the word of God we find the most important effects at- 
tributed to faith. It is represented as having an efficacy, which 
moves all the springs of action, and controls the whole man. 
Now a little consideration must satisfy us, that it is perfectly suit- 
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ed to produce this mighty effect. - For, in truth, what is there 
in the universe, suited to influence the mind or control the ac- 
tions of man, which does not belong to faith. Those things 
which God has made known in his word, and which are the ob- 
jeets of faith, are of the highest conceivable moment. Indeed 
they have an importance infinitely above our comprehension. 
God has set before us a great and endless good to be obtained ; 
a great and endless evil to be avoided. And he has set these 
before us in all the forms, which are adapted to rouse the affec- 
tions and the efforts of man. Do any of you say, that the end- 
_ less good and the endless evil which God has revealed, come 
not under our observation; and then ask, how the existence of 
such things can certainly be known? My answer is, Thus 
saith the Lord. 'This is the best of all evidence. Other things 
may deceive me. But God cannot lie. I am sure what Hre- 
says is truth. Or do you say, that the things which God has 
declared in his word, being invisible and distant, cannot excite 
any strong emotion, or any powerful effort? This, I admit, is 
true with regard to those who are governed by sense. But it 
is the very nature of faith to give an uncontrollable efficacy to 
objects invisible and distant. All must allow that the things 
which God has revealed must have a mighty influence upon us, 
if they were actually visible and present. ‘To faith they are vis- 
ible. To faith they are present too. Faith removes the dis- 
tance ; and makes them present realities. So that things which 
are not seen, and things which are to take place thousands of 
ages hence, excite the same emotions, and have the same prac- 
tical influence, as though they were actually visible, and actually 
present. In the exercise of faith, we say of unseen and future 
things ; they are absolutely certain, because God has declared 
them. They are equally interesting to us, asif they were pres- 
ent; for they will be present; and we shall experience them 
and feel them, when happiness will be as dear to us, and misery 
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as dreadful, as they are now. ‘They deserve our regard, there- 
fore, just as though they were present. So that, if the glorious 
excellencies of God, and the employments and pleasures of 
heaven are sufficient to move the hearts and govern the actions of 
saints and angels who are now there, they are sufficient to move 
and govern ws. If the transactions of the judgment day, if the 
glorious appearing of the Lord from heaven, the assembling of 
the universe before him, the disclosure of the secrets of all 
hearts, the final sentence, the blessedness of the righteous, and 
the horror and despair of the wicked, will be sufficient to arrest 
the attention, and touch the feelings, and move all the active 
powers of those who will be present on that momentous occa- 
sion ; they are sufficient to arrest our attention, to touch our feel- 
ings, and move all our powers of action now. And just so far as 
we have faith, they will do it. Men generally look at things which 
are seen. Sensible objects govern their affections, and limit the 
sphere of their observation. But faith shifts the scene. As to 
the grand, governing objects of the human mind, and the mo- 
tives to action, it puts them ina new world. It spreads ashroud 
over the things of time and sense, and opens to view things un- 


seen and eternal. 


I am now to illustrate the practical influence of faith; and 
this I shall do by bringing into view various instances of it men- 
tioned in the context, and in other parts of Scripture. 

Through faith, says the Apostle, we understand that the 
worlds were made by the word of God. It is through faath, be- 
cause we have an understanding of it merely by believing the 
testimony of God respecting it, which is contained in the Scrip- 
tures. | 

By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain. Abel cordially believed what God had said con- 
cerning the Seed of the woman. He listened to the appoint- 
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ment of sacrifices, which were doubtless intended to represent 
the future atonement. And according to the divine direction, 
and with correspondent feelings, he offered a sin-offering. 
Whereupon God gave him a testimony, that his offering was ac- 
cepted. Cain’s offering was faulty, because he wanted faith ; 
i. e. because he did not cordially believe the promise of God, 
nor render sincere obedience to his appointment. 

By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death. 
Enoch walked with God. He was habitually sensible of his 
presence, confided in his promise, and looked at eternal things. 
Such was the operation of his favth. God rewarded his faith by 
taking him immediately to heaven, without his seeing death. 
Thus he obtained his translation by faith. 

By faith Noah, beng warned of God of things not seen as 
yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark. Here the nature of faith 
begins to appear still more clearly. God said, the end of all 
flesh is come; behold [will destroy them with the earth. He then 
gave command to Noah to make an ark. ‘Though the destruc- 
tion of the world by a deluge was a thing which no one had ey- 
er seen or heard of before; Noah cordially believed that word 
of God which asserted it. In his view, God’s saying it made it 
a certainty. He had no more doubt of it, than he had after it 
had rained forty days and forty nights. ‘Thus he prepared an 
ark by faith, or in consequence of faith ; that is, in consequence 
of his confidently believing what God had declared. Had he 
not believed the declaration of God, he would not have done 
this. 

By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went. God commanded 
Abraham to go out of his country unto another land, and prom- 
ised to make of him a great nation. Abraham had perfect con- 
fidence in God, and so looked upon the thing which he prornis- 
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ed, as absolutely certain. This perfectly accounts for his leav- 
ing his kindred, and going out he knew not whither. Simple, 
childlike faith in God was the principle of his conduct. 

The writer, v. 17, clearly exhibits his idea of faith with re- 
spect to those servants of God whom he had just mentioned. 
These all died in faith, not having received the promises, (that is, — 
the good things contained in the promises,) but having seen them. 
afar off; and were persuaded of them, and embraced them. God 
had at different times, promised them everlasting blessings in 
the world to come. These promises they fully believed, and 
confidently expected the blessings promised. ‘They anticipated 
those blessings with so strong a desire, and so lively a persua- 
sion of their reality, that they may be said to have already em- 
braced them, and begun to enjoy them. Now all this excite- 
ment of their feelings, and the conduct which flowed from it, 
was the effect of their cordially believing the promises of God, | 
and with perfect assurance expecting their accomplishment. 

The nature and influence of faith appeared eminently in the 
conduct of Abraham respecting Isaac. God had promised that 
in Isaac his seed should be called, and all the families of the earth 
blessed. On Isaac every thing seemed to depend. If Isaac 
should die, what would become of the divine promises? What 
would become of the calling of Abraham’s seed, and the bless- 
ing which was to come upon all nations? Yet Abraham had 
such a belief, so lively and certain a persuasion, that God was 
true, and would accomplish his word, that he hesitated not, 
when commanded, to sacrifice his son Isaac. Why was not 
Abraham agitated and perplexed with the difficulties, which at- 
tended that distressing affair? Why was he not pressed with 
the various objections which might be urged against the sacrifice 
of Isaac? Simply, because he had faith. Faith in God an- 
swered all objections ; relieved all difficulties. It was enough 
for Abraham, that God had promised. But how would it be 
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possible for God to fulfil his promise, if Isaac should be slain ? 
With such a question as this, Abraham gave himself no concern. 
He knew that God had an unfailing resource in himself; that he 
could do any thing which the case required ; that he could, if 
necessary, even raise Isaac from the dead ; though the idea of 
a resurrection from the dead was probably a suggestion of Abra- 
_ham’s strong faith, as no such event had ever taken place. 
Thus the main-spring of action in this whole affair, was that 
faith, which is a full confidence in the word of God, and a cer- 
tain, lively expectation that it will be accomplished, whatever 
difficulties may Stand in the way. 

Joseph, at the close of his life, made mention of the depar- 
ture of the children of Israel out of Egypt, and commanded 
that his bones should be carried with them into Canaan, by 
faith; that is, because he believed the promise of God respect- 
ing the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and looked up- 
on that departure, as a reality, a matter of fact,—just as we do 
now." 

We have an account too of the faith of Moses. He believ- 
ed the promises of God respecting the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites, and the everlasting blessings to be conferred on the faith- 
ful in another world. He chose, therefore, to have his lot with 
his suffering brethren, how much soever it might cost him. 
The good, which the sure promise of God led him to expect, 
was, he well knew, infinitely better than all the treasures of 
Egypt, and infinitely more than an overbalance for all the suf- 
ferings to which he might be exposed. He endured as seeing 
the invisible God, from whom he expected support and deliv- 
erance. 

At the close of this interesting account, the inspired writer 
gives a summary description of the efficacy of faith in various 
other instances, in the following sublime and moving strain. 

‘‘ What shall I say more? For the time would fail me to tell 
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of Gideon and Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah, and David, 
and Samuel, and the prophets; who through faith,” that is, an- 
uated and borne on by unwavering confidence in God, “ sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stop- 
ped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, wax- 
ed valiant in fight, put to flight the armies of the aliens. Wo- 
men received their dead, raised to life again; and others were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 
better resurrection. And others had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. ‘They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword ; they wandered about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented.” What the ser- 
vants of God did and suffered in all these cases was, by faith. 
They believed the word of God. They were sensible of his 
presence. ‘They sought and expected the blessings he had 
promised. ‘They acted with a view to those: blessings, and by. 
anticipation lived upon them. God’s everlasting kingdom con- 
tained a blessedness so great and precious, that it roused all 
their desires, and all their efforts ; and in pursuit of it hardships 
and sufferings became light, and the most painful enterprises 
easy and delightful. Such was the power of faith. 

The chapter to which we have now attended contains, as we 
have seen, a particular description of the influence of faith,—a 
description which is very intelligible and impressive, and which 
can hardly fail to satisfy any attentive reader, as to the exact 
view which the writer entertained of his subject. 

But to cast a still clearer light on this subject, and to illus- 
trate the perfect agreement of the inspired writers respecting it, 
T shall show that faith, in other prominent instances, must be con- 
sidered as having the same nature, and that its influence is to be 
accounted for in the same manner. 
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2 Cor. 5: 7. For we walk by faith, not by sight. Faith is 
here represented as the essential principle of the Christian life. 
And what this faith is, we readily learn from the connexion. 
We walk,—not by sight. That is, we are not influenced in our 


_ conduct by a regard to the things which are seen. But we 


walk by faith ; we look at the things which-are not seen ; we are 
influenced by a regard to spiritual, eternal objects. And how 
are those unseen, spiritual objects made known, but by the word 
of God? And how do we look at them, or regard them, so as 
to be influenced by them, but by faith ; that is, by cordially be- 
heving the word of God? 

James 1:6. But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. 
The faith to be exercised in prayer, is here put in opposition to 
a doubtful, wavering mind, and so must imply a cordial, settled 
belief in the doctrines and promises of God’s word. 

In Acts 15 : 9, Peter represents, that God purified the hearts 
of Gentile converts, by faith ; that is, by a steady, cordial be- 
hef in the truths of the Gospel; or which is the same thing, by 
a steady, cordial regard to those invisible, spiritual things, which 
the word of God reveals. 

Some men appear to think that there is something in evan- 
gelical faith, or faith in Christ, essentially different from other 
kinds of faith; and that the account, which I have given of the 
nature and influence of faith generally, cannot be received as 
in any measure satisfactory in relation to this particular instance 
of it. How far such an opinion has any adequate support, a 
careful attention to the subject will quickly show. 

Faith I have represented to be a firm, cordial belief in the 
veracity of God, in all the declarations of his word ; or, a full 
and affectionate confidence in the certainty of those things which 
God has declared, and because he has declared them. What- 
ever may be the divine testimony, and to whatever object it 
may relate, faith receives it, and rests upon it. This is its gen- 
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eral nature. That most important branch of faith, called Evan- 
gelical faith, differs from other instances of faith only in regard 
to object. The testimony of God, which evangelical faith re- 
ceives, respects the Saviour. If then you would know what 
faith in Christ is, in distinction from other exercises of. faith ; 
inquire, what is the testimony of God concerning his Son? 
What does the Scripture say of his character, his works, his in- 
structions, his atonement, his various offices and blessings? 
This testimony respecting Christ is just what faith receives. 
Determine precisely what this testimony is, and you determine 
the peculiar character of evangelical faith. 

And here we shall readily see how it comes to pass that faith 
in Christ so often has the sense of affectionate trust, or affiance 2 
The object, which the word of God, in this case reveals, 
and which evangelical faith respects, is obviously, and in the 
highest degree, worthy of such trust. He is infinitely wise, 
benevolent, and powerful, and therefore deserves to be trusted 
by all intelligent beings. He is a glorious, all-sufficient Sa- 
viour, and therefore deserves to be trusted in by sinners. Cor- 
dial affiance, or trust, is the very disposition in us, which is 
agreeable to the character and offices of Christ. To admit 
that there is such a Saviour, and yet to repose no affectionate 
trust in him, would be a shocking and most criminal inconsisten- 
ey. Accordingly, this affectionate trust, which always accom- 
panies faith when such is its object, becomes frequently the 
principal thing signified by the word. | 

By this principle, you may easily trace out the particular 
senses, in which the word, faith, is used in various other pas- 
sages of Scripture. First, see what is the nature of the object, 
to which faith has respect in the particular case to be consider- 
ed. Then see what is the temper of mind with which we ought 
to contemplate that object; or what is the effect it ought to pro- 


duce upon us. ‘That temper of mind, that proper effect of faith 
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may become the chief thing intended by the writer who uses the 
word. In some passages, for example, faith is obviously used, 
as Schleusner and others remark, for conversion to Christian- 
ity ; because such conversion is the proper consequence of be- 
heving the truths of the Gospel ; whereas if a man should be- 
lieve those truths, and yet not turn from his sins, he would be 
guilty of doing violence to his own reason. In other places, faith 
seems to denote obedience ; manifestly, because faith respects 
Christ, as a righteous Lawgiver and Ruler, and so directly leads 
to obedience ; and a man who should believe Christ to be such 
a Lawgiver and Ruler, and yet should not obey him, would act 
most inconsistently and perversely. 


The practical results of the view which has now been taken 
of the nature and influence of faith, and the reflections arising 
from it, are so numerous and important, that I shall feel it neces- 
sary to give them greater prominence and extent than is usual. 

1. We are led to reflect on the general character of false 
foth. False faith always misapprehends, in a greater or less 
degree, the meaning of the divine testimony. This is one of its 
chief faults. The other is, that even where, as to speculation, it 
correctly understands the divine testimony, it is wanting in right 
feeling. 

There is one particular kind of faith, which has had no 
small credit in some parts of the Christian world, but which we 
can easily prove to be unscriptural and false, by the principles 
established in the foregoing discussion. In the exercise of that 
kind of faith to which I now refer, a man believes, without re- 
gard to his character, that Christ died for him in particular, and 
has forgiven, or certainly will forgive his sins. Consider now, 
that true faith always looks to the divine testimony, and is con- 
formed to it. In this case, then, the first question is, what is 
the testimony of God respecting those who are pardoned, and 
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to whom the blessings of Christ’s death are promised? ‘The 
answer is at hand. Repent and believe, that your sins may be 
blotted out. He that believeth on the Son, hath life; but he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him. Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
But under the influence of that faith, which I would now expose, 
a man believes, without any evidence of piety, that God has for- 
given his sins, and made him an heir of heaven. He has not 
repented ; has not been born again; is without holiness. Still 
he believes his sins are forgiven, and his name written in heav- 
en. But in believing this, he disbeleves the divine testimony. 
The Scripture declares, that no man of such a character is par- 
doned. He believes that he is pardoned, because he does not 
believe the word of God. 

We have here, then, a general test of faith. It is not our 
business to inquire, whether any man’s faith is agreeable to this 
or that system of opinions, to such a deduction of reason, or to 
such a dream of fancy. Our simple inquiry is, whether it is 
agreeable to the word of God; whether, as to apprehension and 
feeling, it is an exact counterpart to the divine testimony. 

2. It is easy to see what influence Christian faith must have 
in forming our religious opinions. A man of faith regulates his 
opinions by the only rule of faith, the word of God. Whatever 
may be the subject of investigation, he seeks to know what God 
the Lord will say. Whether the doctrines of Scripture are 
agreeable to his previous views, or not; whether comprehensi- 
ble, or incomprehensible, is not his question at all. When he 
finds what God says, his inquiry ends ; his opinions are fixed. 
But a man wanting in Christian faith is not satisfied with this. 
He may indeed perceive what God says ; but he must look fur- 
ther. One says; how can this be? It is so inconsistent with 
reason, so different from every thing which nature and philoso- 
phy teach, that I must regard it as utterly incredible. Another 
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asks, whether the doctrine in question would be agreeable to his 
particular party. The object of inquiry with a third is, whether 
the doctrine proposed would require him to deny any of his in- 
clinations, or to forego any of his honors or pleasures. In des- 
pite of the clearest evidence from the word of God, they gov- 
ern their opinions by just such considerations as these. And all 
this, because they have not faith. What wonder is it then, that 
men, destitute of faith, should be carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, and embrace opinions as distant as possible from the 
decisions of holy writ. 

We see also, that Christians are likely to agree in their re- 
ligious opinions, in proportion to the activity and strength of their 
faith. ‘The testimony of God is one. The rule of their. opin- 
ions is one. If their faith is active in searching after the tes- 
timony of God, and strong to receive it, whatever it may be, 
they are surely in the way to union. 

My third reflection is, that Christian fatth is suited at once to 
humble man, and to glorify God. First ; it humbles man. The 
divine testimony, which it receives, rises far above the reach of 
our understanding, and by its sacred and incomprehensible doc- 
trines, is suited to bring down the pride of reason. Again; the 
divine testimony represents man to be exceedingly guilty, vile, 
and helpless. When we believe that testimony, we believe our- 
selves to be just so guilty, vile, and helpless. Thus we are laid 
low, and made to feel that shame and blushing belong to us. 

But the same faith that humbles man, evalts and glorifies 
God. 'The Apostle says, Rom. 4: 20,21. that Abraham stag- 
gered not at the promise of God through unbelief; but was 
strong m faith, gwing glory to God, and being fully persuaded 
that what he had promised, he was able also to perform. ‘The 
promise, as you will recollect, was one which seemed impossible 
to be performed. But Abraham readily believed it, and anti- 
cipated the performance of it as a certainty. He was as fully 
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persuaded of it, as though it had already taken place. All this 
he believed, purely because God had promised it. Now this 
persuasion of Abraham’s mind was highly honorable to God. 
Whenever we believe any thing on the authority of God’s word, 
we honor him, as a God of truth. This is eminently the case 
when the accomplishment of God’s word is attended with pe- 
culiar difficulties, so that our believing it can arise from no cause, 
but our confidence in the divine veracity and power. Again; 
Abraham saw the land of Canaan in the possession of a ferocious 
and powerful people. Yet because he had confidence in God, 
he believed that the land would be given to his children for 
an inheritance. Isaac and Jacob believed the same, though 
to human reason nothing could appear more improbable. 
The faith of Christians honors God in the same way. They 
know the greatness of their guilt, the penalty of the law, the 
justice of God. And yet they believe, purely on the authority 
of God’s word, that they may be pardoned. They know the 
deceit, the hardness, the obstinacy of their hearts; and yet they 
have such confidence in God, that they are persuaded he can 
heal these spiritual maladies, and make them holy. ‘They have 
such an apprehension of the love, the power, and the faithfulness’ 
of God, that they confidently believe, because he hath said it, 
that all nations, how deplorable soever their present condition, 
shall be given to Christ for an inheritance; that idolatry, and 
superstition, and every form of sin and misery shall be banished 
from the world ; that kings, and rulers, and all people shall bow 
to the King of Zion, and the knowledge of the Lord fill the 
earth. However difficult the work which God promises to per- 
form; however diverse from any thing they ever knew in other 
cases; they have such honorable apprehensions of God, that 
they believe it will certainly be accomplished. ‘Thus, in the 
exercise of faith, they show their high estimation of the glorious 
character of God; and this most of all, when they themselves 
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are in straits; when they can see nothing but darkness and dan- 
ger, and when, so far as human power can go, their case is 
hopeless. ‘To repose trust in God in such circumstances ; to 
look to him for support, direction and deliverance, when all oth- 
er help fails, shows what exalted thoughts they entertain of his 
infinite perfections. 

4. It is obvious that all the defects of our character and con- 
duct are owing to the want, or the weakness of faith. 

Without faith in the general sense, man has in fact no mo- 
tives to a holy life; because all the motives to holiness are found 
in those invisible things which are the objects of faith, and which 
are brought by faith to have an influence on the mind. Were 
there no God, no moral government, no law with divine sanc- 
tions, no eternal retribution, there would be no motives to holi- 
ness, and of course no holiness. And if aman does not cor- 
dially belzeve in a moral law and government, and a future retri- 
bution, it will be to him just as though there were none. In oth- 
er words, there will be nothing, there can be nothing, which 
will have any influence upon him, as a motive to holy action. 
It is clear then that faith, in this view, is indispensable to the 
exercise of holiness. But not to dwell upon this general view of 
faith; we know that the Scriptures in various places represent 
the want or weakness of Christian faith, as the cause of what 
is faulty in the character and conduct of men, and of Christians, 
as well as others. 

Suffer me then, brethren, to use freedom of speech on this 
subject, and to say, that one of the prominent faults in our 
character is a worldly sprit. Do we not set our affections 
on earthly friends, relations, riches, honors, and enjoyments ? 
Does not a regard to these govern our conduct? Do not the 
zeal and diligence we show in our pursuits spring chiefly from 
this source? See here the consequence of the want of faith.— 
This is the victory which overcometh the world, says an Apostle, 
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even our faith. If we had faith; that is, if we cordially and 
steadily believed what the Scriptures teach ; if we had an abi- 
ding, lively sense of the glory of God, the excellence of his law 
and government, our guilty, and wretched state, the beauty and 
all-sufficiency of Christ, the endless joys of heaven and the end- 
less sufferings of hell; if these objects were continually present 
to our view, and our understandings and hearts were filled with 
them ; the things of this dying world would all sink into nothing. 
No earthly pleasures could allure us. None of the honors or 
riches of the world could excite our desire. Upon them all we 
should see the broad stamp of vanity and insignificance, and a 
worldly spirit would die away. 

Again. Are we not frequently conscious of a reluctance to 
forsake all for Christ? He has told us that, if we will do this, 
we shall have an hundred fold in this life, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. Why are we so reluctant? Why go 
away from him, as the young man in the gospel did, with heav- 
iness of heart? It is our unbelief, brethren. We are not cor- 
dially persuaded of the truth and importance of what Christ 
declares. ‘The good which he promises we regard not as a pre- 
cious reality. We do not look upon it with feelings correspon- 
dent to its nature and worth. Had we strong, lively faith in 
the promises of Christ ; there is no present advantage we should 
not freely relinquish, and no suffering we should not cheerful- 
ly undergo, for the sake of that eternal inheritance which he has 
promised to the faithful. 

Are we not conscious of a lamentable degree of insensibility 
and sloth in the concerns of religion? And how is this to be 
accounted for? Are not the eternal objects made known by 


'. the word of God, of sufficient importance to rouse our attention ? 


Is not the favour of him who made us, and of him who died for 
us, and the enjoyment of his everlasting kingdom, worthy of 
heing sought with diligence? Is not an eternity of insupport- 
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able suffering dreadful enough to excite our most watchful care 
to avoid it? Yes, brethren. But our unbelief’ makes all these 
appear distant and uncertain. It takes away from things eter- 
nal their power to interest the heart, and to produce emotion 
and effort, and leaves us as supine and dormant, as though the 
glorious objects of religion had no existence. 

Tis unbelief also, that renders us so indifferent to the sal- 
vation of sinners, and the prosperity of the church. Did we 
see eternal things in the light of divine truth, and apprehend, in 
any suitable measure, their importance, their certainty, and their 
nearness ; what a lively sensibility should we have to the inter- 
ests of our connexions, and friends, and all our fellow men. 
What concern for immortal souls, ready to perish. What 
strong desire for their redemption from sin and death. How 
alive should we be to every thing which stands connected with 
the prosperity of the church, and the interests of eternity. 

It is the want of a lively faith in the great things of the unseen 
world, that renders us so superficial and heartless in. our devo- 
teons. If in our seasons of secret and social worship, we should 
have faith ; if we should look into eternity ; should see just be- 
fore us the resurrection of the dead, the judgment seat, and all 
the generations of men assembled to receive their irreversible 
doom ; could we be dull and wandering in our prayers? If we 
knew that all these things were shortly to burst upon our view ; 
would earthly trifles be suffered to break in upon our devo- 
tions? Would not all the ardor of our souls be kindled up in 
our addresses to our God and our Judge? 

To this same source we are to trace all the follies and sins 
apparent in our lives. If the eye of our faith were always open 
and always fixed on the certain, tremendous, glorious things of 
another world; if, wherever we went and whatever we did, 
these eternal objects were present to our view, and had full pos- 
session of our feelings; every irregular passion would lose its 
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power, and we should become circumspect and holy in all our 
conduct. 

And is it indeed so, my brethren, that our earthly minded- 
ness, our reluctance to forsake all for Christ, our insensibility 
and sloth in religion, our indifference in regard to the prosperity 
of the church and the salvation of sinners, our dull and heart- 
less devotions, and all the irregularities of our temper and con- 
duct are owing to the want of a steady, strong, lively faith ? 
Of what vast importance is it, then, that we should possess such 
a faith; and of course, that we should diligently employ those 
means which are suited to promote it. 

Here indulge me a few moments, while I say, that the prin- 
cipal means of promoting a strong, lively faith, is the exercise of 
it. It results from the constitution of the mind, that all our af- 
fections and habits are strengthened by exercise, very time, 
therefore, that we view eternal things in the light of revelation ; 
every time we look at them with a full persuasion of their cer- 
tainty, and a suitable sense of their importance ; we do some- 
thing towards promoting a strong, steady faith. ‘This salutary 
influence of exercising faith is not however in all cases equal 
in degree, but will be very much according to circumstances ; 
and particularly will it be in proportion to the difficulty which 
attends such an exercise. A single instance of faith, in circum- 
stances like those in which Abraham confidently believed the 
promise of God, will go farther towards establishing a living 
principle of faith in the mind, than many acts of faith, where no 
difficulty is encountered. In such a case as that of Abraham, 
there is a struggle, acontest. Obstacles are met and removed ; 
enemies are subdued; and the power of faith is established. 
Take care, then, brethren, when difficulties multiply ; when 
dark clouds are spread over you ; when sense and reason are! 
nonplussed, and you have nothing in heaven or earth to rest upon, 


but the simple word of God; in such cases, take care to 
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‘have faith, strong faith. Go forth at the divine word, leaving 
all, and not knowing whither you go. Sacrifice your Isaacs. 
March right forward into the sea; and, if God command, dip 
your feet in the waters, and wade, and swim, and buffet the 
waves, believing that God Almighty will help you through. 

I have only one more remark; namely; that clear views 
and deep impressions of divine things, and powerful movings of 
affection towards them, or, which is the same thing, strong, an- 
imated exercises of faith, will do vastly more towards a habit 
of faith, than other exercises which are comparatively feeble 
and lifeless. You may exercise a weak, unanimated faith ma- 
ny years, and not do so much towards giving the mind the char- 
acter of steady, unyielding faith, as may be done in an hour or 
a minute, in which eternal things come with clearness to the 
soul, waking up all its powers, and exciting acts of vigorous, 
undivided, unwavering faith. Such acts of faith have an abi- 
ding influence. . They produce a permanent character. Some- 
thing as our being transported into the third heaven, and seeing 
and hearing what Paul saw and heard, would produce an im- 
pression on our minds that would remain through life, and show 
its effects through eternity. 

Let us then be sensible how vastly important it is, that di+ 
vine, eternal things should take deep hold onour minds; should 
excite strong emotions ; should rouse all our powers to action ; 
should fill our capacities, and exhaust the energies of our souls. 
And let us seize every occasion and apply ourselves to every 
means, favorable to such a state of mind. By retirement; 
| by watchful care not to be engrossed with earthly pursuits ; by 
devoutly reading the Scriptures; by heavenly contemplation ; 
by mortifying all sinful affection ; by spiritual converse with di- 
vine and eternal objects, and by ardent, incessant desires and 
prayers after them, let us endeavour to get away from the de- 
lusion of sensible things; to rise above the present world, and 
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to bring our understandings and hearts under the influence of 
divine truth ; deeming ourselves happy, when favored with a few 
moments of clear, spiritual knowledge, and strong faith; and 
then advancing from moments to hours, and from hours to days, 
till we come to look with an undiverted eye at things not seen 
and eternal, and from morning to night, and from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, have our feelings and actions all swayed by faith in 
God. Oh! blessed attainment! When shall we rise to any 
thing like this? Lorn, increase our farth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Discourse was prepared as a part of the weekly pastoral duties 
of the Author, and delivered in the midst of a very extensive Revival of Reli- 
gion. Many were rejoicing in the hope of the glory of God; and multitudes 
were enquiring what they should do to be saved. It occurred that it might be 
of use to bring together, in a single discourse, the leading doctrines of the Bible 
respecting God’s way of saving men. It was felt that the time of great religious 

excitement was a period peculiarly favorable for fixing in the minds of multi- 
tudes a permanent impression of the system of revealed truth. Such an exhibi- 
tion, according to the views with which the Author is accustomed to interpret 
the Scriptures, was attempted in this discourse. Under the inexpressible pres- 
sure on the spirit of a minister of God at such seasons, it was penned and deli- 
vered.—It is now printed at the suggestion, and chiefly at the expense of a few 
friends, simply with the hope of giving a more fixed impression of the views then 
expressed. Sa 

The original plan of the discourse, of necessity, precluded extensive discus- 
sion. A few references, with a few notes on the most important topics present- 
ed, are now added. The sermon makes no pretensions to any new or original 
views. It is supposed to be nothing more than is indicated by its title—an out- 
line of the way of salvation by the Gospel. Such, it is hoped, it will be found 
to be. . 

One thing has been established, in the Author’s view, by the delivery of this 
discourse, as well as by a very frequent and full, but temperate, exhibition of the 
leading doctrines presented in it—that injury is nor done in a revival by a full 
exhibition of God’s plan of saving men according to his sovereign will and pleasure. 
No doctrine during the revival in this place has been more fully presented, than 
that God is a Soyrreren in the dispensation of his favors;—that the sinner has 
_ on him no claim;—that he is wholly dependent for mercy:—and that if God in- 
terpose not, he must die. At the same time, the truth has been as uniformly pre- 
sented, that the obligation of the sinner is not measured by the favors he hopes 
to obtain. The duty of an immediate and unqualified surrender into his hands 
—of a direct and eternal renunciation of alljacts of rebellion—of an instantaneous 
submission to all the terms and requirements of the Gospel, and of an entire 
committing of all the interests of the soul to the hands of the God long hated, 
and of the Redeemer long set at nought and contemned, has been urged with all 
the ability that has been vouchsafed. By the Divine blessing on this united pre- 
sentation of the doctrines of grace, and of man’s obligation, so far as the Author 
of this discourse has had opportunity of knowing, most happy results have 
followed. The convicted sinner has felt the necessity of casting himself on the 
mercy of God, to be saved or lost at his will. Doing this, peace has followed; 
the burden of sin has been removed, the blessings of redemption have distilled 
upon the spirit like the dews of the morning. 

Morris-Town, December 26, 1829. 
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THE WAY OF SALVATION. 


* But after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appear 
ed, not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus’Christ our Saviour; that 
being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life.— Titus, it, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


All men have some scheme of salvation. Except the very few cases 
where individuals are thrown into a state of despair, there are none who 
do not expect to be happy beyond the grave. The proof of this is 
found in the composure with which most men look at eternity; and in 
their indifference when warned of a coming judgment. It requires 
the utmost strength of human hardihood, when a criminal looks with- 
out trembling of limbs on the gibbet where he is soon to be executed; 
and we infer, that there is no hardihood so great, no courage so strong, 
as to look upon eternal sorrow with a belief that it will be ours, and 
be unmoved. When we see, therefore, so many unconcerned about 
their eternal state; so many professing to believe that they are exposed 
to endless suffering, and still unanxious about it; the fair conclusionis, _ 
that not one syllable of the book that teaches this is truly believed. 
It is not, cannot be, human nature, to believe this, and still sit in in- 
difference. Every man, therefore, has some secret scheme by which 
he expects to be saved. Yet it is perfectly clear that there can be but 
one scheme of Salvation that is true. If the christian plan is true, 
then all others are false. If others are true, then there was no need 
of the sacrifice on the cross, and the scheme is an imposition. The 
admission then—an admission which probably all the sinners that I ad- 
dress would readily make—the admission that the christian religion is 
true, is a condemnation of all other systems, and shuts out all who are 
not interested in the plan of the gospel, from all hope of heaven. 

The text contains the substance of the whole christian scheme. It 
expresses, I believe, every point that is peculiar to Christianity. It. 
may be regarded as one of those condensing paragraphs, or summaries 
of the scheme, expressing all that is original in the plan in a few words, 
im which the sacred writers seem to delight. It brings together distant 
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doctrines—scattered rays of light, to be surveyed in the near neighbor- 
hood of each other, and to set off each other by the reflected light 
thrown from one point of view to another, 

It is not often that a subject so extensive as the whole christian 
plan of saving men, is introduced into the pulpit, with a view of giving 
its great points in a single discourse. I endeavor, from week to week, 
to explain particular parts of it, and to press its prominent doctrines 
and duties on your attention. It has occurred, that in the state of 
things now existing in this congregation, there is demanded a full, sin- 
gle view of God’s way of saving men. Such a view, according to the 
interpretation which we give to the Bible, I wish this morning to pre- 
sent. Ifademand somewhat more than usual should be made on your 
attention, it will be remembered, I trust, that it is difficult to give 
even an outline of the christian religion in a single discourse; and per- 
haps it will be deemed hazardous to have attempted it. Let me further 
premise, that I shall be indebted very much to your own knowledge 
of the sacred scriptures for the proofs of the particular points which I 
shall consider, J foresee that it will demand no ordinary degree of 
attention on the part of my hearers to obtain, and do justice to the 
yiews which I shall present,—perhaps no ordinary candor to necessary 
obscurity of statement, and barrenness of illustration. For the views 
themselves, if fairly understood, I ask no indulgence, ‘They are the 
views, if I mistake not, of God; and I am bound only to present them 
with fairness, and you to receive them into good and honest hearts. 

What, then, is God’s plan of saving menP What are the great 
jeading points on which that plan is based, and to bring out which, is 
the design of the Bible? ‘These are the questions which it is my wish, 
in few words, to answer. It will be seen at once, that the text as- 
cribes all the honor to Gop, and none to men. It will be the design 
in this discourse, honestly, in this respect, to follow the representation 
of the text, Sinners and saints, people and preacher, may expect 
from this plan an unqualified condemnation, and a pressing claim to 
lay aside all their own honor, and to ascribe all glory to Gop. 

I remark then, in the first place, that Gon’s plan of saving men is 
based on the fact that the race is destitute of holiness, So says the 
text. Not by works of righteousness which we have done, If it 
were not so, there would have been no necessity for the scheme. Men 
would have possessed full capability of saving themselves, If men, 
before or since the promulgation of this plan of mercy, had any of the 
elements of holiness; or any traits of character, which could, by cul- 
ture, be wrought into a texture of righteousness, then the design of in- 
terpositign in this manner would have heen a work unnecessary, and 
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would not have been done at all. The design of interposing to save 
mankind, supposed that in themselves they were lost and must be ruin- 
ed, if left to their own guidance. 

In the explanation of this position, it is important to be understood. 
It is not ascertained by the friends of the christian religion that all 
men are as bad as they can be; or that one man is as bad as another; 
or that there is no morality—no parental or filial affection—no kind- 
ess or compassion in the world—no love of truth, and no honest deal- 
ing among men. ‘The friends of religion are not blind to the existence 
of these qualities ina high degree; nor are they slow to value them, or 
to render them appropriate honors. They suppose that the Bible pre- 
sents the fact, that all these things may exist, and diffuse a charm over 
society, and cement the body politic, and still there be an utter desti- 
tution of right feeling toward God. They suppose that natural amia- 
bleness is no proof that a man is not selfish; that because a child loves 
its parent, it is no evidence that the child has any regard to God; and 
that itis possible that a man may be very kind to the poor, and very 
just in his dealings, and still have a heart full of pride, and selfishness, 
and envy, and be an entire neglector of God in the feelings of his 
soul, and in regard to prayer, and to every act that expresses homage 
to the Deity. Christianity does not charge on men crimes of which 
they are not guilty. It does not say, as I suppose, that the sinner is 
held to be personally answerable for the transgressions of Adam, or of 


any other man;* or that God has given a law which man has no power 
af 

* It is not denied that this language varies from the statements which are often 
made on the subject, and from the opinion which has been entertained by many 
men. And it is admitted that it does not accord with that used on the same 
subject in the Confession of Faith, and in other standards of doctrine. The 
main difference is, that it is difficult to affix any clear and definite meaning to 
the expression, “ we sinned in him, and fell with him.”? It is manifest, so far as 
it is capable of interpretation, that it is intended to convey the idea, not that the 
sin of Adam is imputed to us, or set over to our account; but that there was a 
personal identity constituted between Adam and his posterity, so that it was real- 
ly our act, and ours only, after all that is chargeable on us: This was the idea of 
Edwards.—The notion of ¢mpufing sin, is an invention of modern times: it is not, 
it is believed, the doctrine of the Confession of Faith.k—The Author of this dis- 
course intended in the Sermon only to state what he conceived to be the doctrine 
of the Bible. Christianity affirms the fact, that in connection with the sin of 
Adam, or as a result, all moral agents in this world will sin—and sinning, will 
die. Rom.v. 12—19. It does not affirm, however, any thing about the mode 
in which this would be done. There are many ways conceivable in which that 
sin might secure the result, as there are many ways in which all similar facts may 
be explained. The drunkard commonly secures as a result, the fact that his 
family will be beggared, illiterate, perhaps profane or intemperate. Both facts 
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to obey. Sucha charge, and such arequirement, would be most clear- 
ly unjust. The law requiring love to God, supreme and unqualified, 
and love toman, is supposed to be equitable; fully within the reach of 
every mortal, if there was first a willing mind. Every man is supposed 
to be under obligation perfectly, and for ever, to obey that law; be he 
in heaven, earth, or hell,—be he a king on the throne, or a beggar in 
the streets,—be he a bondman or a freeman. 

What then is ¢he fact on which the plan of mercy is based? It is 
simply, that all men have failed to yield obedience to the requirements 
of this reasonable law—that there is not an individual that has. given 
evidence that he has not been its violator.—The violation of this pure 
law is held to be the first act of the child when he becomes a moral 
agent; the continued act of his life, unless he is renewed; and the last 
act on his dying pillow. His whole career is set down as one act of 
rebellion, because he neglects God, is selfish, is proud, is cherishing 
enmity against his Maker, is opposed to the acts of his government, 
and is unfriendly to all the efforts made to produce better feelings. In 
innumerable instances this want of holiness, this destitution of love to 
God and man, goes forth in acts of falsehood, impurity, blasphemy, 
theft, murder, unkind feelings, and implacable individual and national 
war.-—In support of this presentation of the character of men, the sa- 
ered scriptures assert the naked fact, claiming to be the testimony of 
God.* Christianity has moreover recorded the history of the world, 
under inspired guidance, for more than two-thirds of its continuance, 
and presents no exception to the melancholy account of men. Profane 
writers, with no reference to any theological debate, and nine-tenths of 


~~ them with no expectation that their testimony would ever be adduced 


to settle questions in Divinity, have presented the same fact. Not 
one solitary historian, though coming from the midst of the people 
whose deeds are recorded, and designing to give the most favourable 
representation of their character, has exhibited a nation bearing any 
- marks of holiness.t The world, the wide world is represented as 
apostate; and he must be worse than blind that would attempt to set 
up a defence of the conduct of men. 


are evidently to be explained on the same principle asa part of moral Govern- 
ment. The Bible does not, it is believed,\affirm that there is any principle of 
moral government in the one case that is not in the other. Neither the facts, 
nor any proper inferences from the facts, affirm that I am, in either case, per- 
sonaily responsible for what another man did before I had an existence. 

* Rom. i. 21—32. iii. 10—19. v.12. viii. 6,7.—Gen. viii. 21.—Ps. xiv. 1 
—3.—Eph. ii. 1—3—I. John, v. 19.—John iii. 1-6, 

+ The same is true of all testimony now. Dr. Ward affirms, after a residence 
of twenty-five years in India, that he had never known there one moral man. 
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Christianity appeals to individuals. All who have been converted 
by its power, have given their decided testimony; to the darkest repre- 
sentations of the human heart, in the sacred record. | Men, before, of 
all characters, the moral, and the vicious, have concurred in the re- 
presentation that they were by nature the children of wrath, and that 
their hearts were enmity against God. 

On this broad fact—wide as the world, and projonged as its history 
—the christian scheme is based. Here is an apostate province of God’s 
empire. Rebellion invaded it, not as it did the ranks of heaven. 
There it cut off a fixed number; all mature in wisdom and knowledge. 
It would not spread; it could not be extended to successive tribes. 
Here, it poisoned a fountain. It was amidst God’s works, at first but 
a little spring, pouring into a rill, but soon swelling to creeks, to rivers, 
to lakes, to oceans. An incalculable number would descend from that 
first pair of apostates; and with prophetic certainty it could be foretold 
that not one of all their descendants would escape the contagion to the 
end of time, however long the apostate world might be suffered to roll 
amongst the orbs that preserved allegiance. To all ages it would be 
the same—rising, sinning, apostate, dying man. On each island, on 
each mountain, in each valley, in each cavern, wild or civilized, it 
would be the same. Crime would be heaped on crime;—whole nations 
would bleed;—whole soils be wet with gore;—whole tribes would wail; 
—and generation would tread on generation—and then themselves ex- 
pire—and all die as enemies of the God that made them. ' 

II. What could be done? What was done to arrest the evil?—I re- 
mark, secondly, that a plan of salvation was devised on the ground of 
this, sufficient for all;—a healing balm fitted to extend far as the spread- 
ing moral pestilence and death. This plan consisted in the selection 
and gift of the Son of God to die for the race, that a way of salvation 
might be opened for all. The Being thus selected was the co-equal of the 
Father—existing in intimate union with him, in perfect honor and hap- 
piness, without derivation and without change, from all eternity. He 
was God.* This person of the Godhead became intimately and indis- 
solubly united to human nature, in the person of Jesus the Son of Mary 
of Nazareth.t ‘This union was such as to constitute the acts of the Di- 
vinity, and those of the humanity those of a person; in the same way 
as the acts of the mind, or the sufferings of our body, are the acts and 
sufferings of a person—of ourselves.—Thus united, this being posses- 


* John i, 1—3. Rom. ix. 5. Heb. i, 8,9. I. John v. 20. John xx. 28; v. 21 
—23. Matt. xi.27. Rev. ii, 23. Heb.i.3. Rev. xxii. 13, Acts vii. 59, 60. 
{Johni. 14. Lukei. 35. Rom. ix. 5. I. Johni. t. 


‘ 
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sing the divine and human nature in one person, became the mediator 
between God and man. In our nature the Son of God preached the good 
tidings of peace; exerted his power in healing the sick, and raising the 
dead; gave comfort to the desponding; supported the weak; traversed 
the vallies and ascended the mountains of Judea; founded a church and 
appointed its officers; predicted his own death, his resurrection, the 
destruction of the temple and holy city, and the certain universal 
spread of the Gospel. In human nature the Son of God expired on the 
cross. ‘The divine nature suffered not, but it gave dignity and value 
to the sufferings of the man of Nazareth. 

He died im the place of sinners.* He did not endure indeed the 
penalty of the law—for his sufferings were not eternal, nor did he en- 
dure remorse of conscience; but he endured so much suffering, bore so 
much agony, that the Father was pleased to accept of it in the place of 
the eternal torments to all-that should by him be saved.t ‘*’The atone- 
ment, of itself secured the salvation of no one.”{ It made it consist- 
ent for God to offer pardon to rebels. It so evinced the hatred of God 
against sin—so vindicated his justice—so asserted the honor of his law, 
that all his perfections would shine forth illustriously, if sinners through 
this work should be saved. The atonement secured the salvation of 
no one, except as God had promised his Son that he should see of the tra- 
vail of his soul,§ and except on the condition of repentance and faith. | 

_ In our nature the Son of God arose; gave proofs of his identity; and 
ascended to heaven to make intercession; to give repentance and re= 


* Johni. 29. Eph. v.2. Johnii. 2;iv. 10. Isa. liii. 4. Rom. iti, 24, 25. IE. 
Cor. y. 14: I. Peter ii. 24. t 

{ The penalty of the law is what God will inflict on its unredeemed violators— 
neither more nor less. The resu/ therefore is the best interpretation of what 
was meant by the threatening, ‘* Thou shalt die.” Gen. ii. 17. Eze. xviii. 4, 20. 


-. —The fact turns out to be, that in that threatened death were included temporal 


pains and dying, remorse of conscience, and direct eternal infliction of suffering 
inhell. Christ’s sufferings were severe—more severe than those of any mortal 
before or since: but they bore, se far as we can see, only a very distant resem- 
blance to the pains of hell—the proper penalty of the law. Nor is it possible to 
conceive that the sufferings of a few hours, however severe, could equal pains, 
though far less intense, eternally prolonged. Stillless, that the sufferings of hu- 
man nature in a single instance—for the Divine nature could not suffer—should 
be equal to the eternal pain of many millions. —It greatly confirms this view, when 
it is remembered, that no where in the whole Bible is there the semblance of a 
distinct affirmation that he endured the penalty of the law. 

+ Dr. Owen. § Isa. lin. 11. 

|| Mark xvi. 15, 16. Luke xiii. 3. Acts xviii, 30, 31. 
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mission of sins; and to conduct the affairs of the universe, with refer- 
ence to the welfare of the church. He still lives to teach his people, 
to defend them in danger, to preserve his church from ruin. @w, 

This atonement was for all men. It was an offering made for the 
race. It had not respect so much to individuals, as to the law and per- 
fections of God. It was an opening of the way for pardon—a making 
forgiveness consistent—a preserving of truth—a magnifying of the law; 
and had no particular reference to any class of men. We judge that 
he died for all. He tasted death for every man. He is the propritia- 
tion for the sins of the world. He came, that whosoever would believe 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life.* 

The full benefit of this atonement is offered to all men. In perfect 
sincerity God makes the offer. Te has commissioned his servants to 
go and preach the Gospel—that is, the good news that salvation is pro- 
vided for them—to every creature.t He that does not this; that goes to 
offer the Gospel to a part only; to elect persons only; or that supposes 
that God offers the Gospel only to a certain portion of mankind, vio- 
lates his commission, practically charges God with insincerity, makes 
himself ‘* wise above what is written,” and brings great reproach on the 
holy cause of redemption. The offer of salvation is not made by man, 
but by God. It is his commission; and it is his solemn charge, that the 
sincere offer of heaven should be made to every creature. That all 
creatures have not heard it; that every heathen-man, every Indian, | 
African, and Islander, have not heard it, has been owing to the unfaith- 
fulness of ministers—to the avarice of the church—to the want of pro- 
per zeal among christians, and not to the command of God, or of any 
want of fulness in the atonement. 


iT. Cor. y. 14, 15; 'T. John. 2. Heb‘ 11.°9. Jolin ii. 16, 17; vi. 61." Vahe 
intention was here, as in other parts of this Discourse, to give the views of the 
Bible, without reference to any theological controversy.—The great principle on 
which the Author supposes the truths of religion are to be preached, and on ~ 
which he endeavours to act, is, that the Bible is to be interpreted by all the 
honest helps within the reach of the preacher; and then proclaimed as tt is—let 
it lead where it will, w7thin or without the circumference of any arrangement of 
doctrines. He is supposed to be responsible not at all for its impinging on any 
theological system; nor is he to be cramped by any frame-work of faith that has 
been reared around the Bible. This doctrine was preached because, in the Au- 
thor’s view, the fair interpretation of the New Testament demanded it. He is 
happy in the belief, however, that in doing so he does not én the least depart 
from the standards of his ownchurch. The doctrine of limited atonement—of the 
exclusive confinement of the work of Christ to any particular-class of men in its 
original applicability, it is believed, is not to be found in the Presbyterian con- 
fession of faith. {1 Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
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I assume the free and full offer of the Gospel to all men, to be one 
of those cardinal points of the system by which I guage all my other 
views o@truth. It is, in my view, a corner-stone of the whole edifice; 
that which makes it so glorious to God, and so full of good-will to men. 
I hold no doctrines—and by the grace of God never can hold any— 
which will be in my views inconsistent with the free and full offer of 
the Gospel to all men; or which will bind my hands, or palsy my tongue, _ 
or freeze my heart, when I stand before sinners to tell them of a dying 
Saviour. I stand as the messenger of God, with the assurance, that 
all that will may be saved; that the atonement was full and free; and 
that if any perish, it will be because they choose to die, and not because 
they are straitened in God. I have no fellow-feeling for any other 
Gospel; I have no right hand of fellowship to ental to any scheme 
that does not say that. Gop sincerely offers all the bliss of Heaven to 
every guilty wandering child of Adam,—be he a Caffrarian, a Hindoo, 
aman of China, or a Laplander;—a beggar or a king, a rich man, a 
learned man, a moral man, or an abandoned wretch of christian 
climes. 

The scheme of salvation, I regard, as offered to the world, as free 
as the light of heaven, or the rains that burst on the mountains, or 
the full swellings of broad rivers and streams, or the heavings of the 
deep. And though millions do not receive it—though in regard to 
them the benefits of the plan are lost, and to them, in a certain sense, 
the plan may be said to be in vain, yet I see in this the hand of the 
same God that pours the rays of noon-day on barren sands, and genial 
showers on desert rocks, and gives life, bubbling springs, and flowers, 
where no man is, to owr eyes, yet not to his, in vain. So is the offer 
of eternal life, to every man here, to every man every where, sin- 
cere and full—an offer that, though it may produce no emotions in the 
- sinner’s bosom here, would send a thrill of joy through all the panting 
bosoms of the suffering damned. 

III. In the presentation of this scheme, I proceed to remark, in the 
third place, that while God thus sincerely offers the gospel to men, all 
mankind, while left to themselves, as sincerely and cordially reject it. 
It is not to any want of physical strength, that this rejection is owing; 
for men have power enough 1 in themselves to hate both God and their 
fellow men; and require Jess physical power to dove God than to hate 
him; less power to love a kind and tender parent, than in the face of 
conscience, and motive, and law, to hate sucha parent. And so with 
regard to akind, and patient, and holy God. It is found that it is far 
easier to be reconciled to him, and love him, than to remain at war 
and oppose him. 
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It is supposed that it is an evident reflection on the Deity, of a most 
serious nature, to say that he has required under the penalty of eter- 
nal vengeance, that of man, which he has in no sense power to do.* 

The rejection of the gospel, then, is to be traced to some cause, 
where man will be to blame, not God. 

It is impossible for the pure gospel to have any fellowship with a 
scheme, which in any sense charges God with wrong. The fact that 
the gospel is rejected, is then to be traced to the obstinacy of men; to 
a decided, deliberate purpose not to be saved in this way. All men 
are supposed, by nature, to be insensible to the need of salvation by 
another. They are held to be so much opposed to God, that they will 
not submit to him. They are charged with being so much in love with 
sin, that neither commands nor threatenings,—neither love, nor 
vengeance,—neither the offer of heaven, nor the prospect of hell, will 
induce them to forsakeit. They are-so proud, that they will not stoop 
to receive even eternal joy as a gift. They have so high a conception 
of their own merit, that neither argument nor intreaty, nor the mild 
voice of persuasion, will induce them to come to the arms of a bleed- 
ing Saviour. 7 

Their hearts are so hard, their minds are so blind, that the Saviour 


might have prolonged his groans.to the end of time, and the rocks—_ 


the hard rocks of Jerusalem, might have burst; and the firm granite 
of the everlasting hills been dashed to powder, but still the sinner’s 
heart would have been unmoved by all his groans; and the race would 
have been giddy in pleasure, and immersed in business, and grasping 


* This is a matter of common sense. If God requires more of men than zn any 


sense they are able to perform, then, in the practical judgment ofall men, accord- — 


ing to the reason he has given them, he isunjust. That there is something which 
makes certain the result that a sinner will not, of himself, believe, is the doctrine 


of the New Testament. John v. 40; vi. 44.—if this be such as in all cases to put — 


it beyond his power to do it, then it frées him from obligation:—if not, he may be 
urged still todo it. The distinction, then, between natural and moral inability 
referred to here, is not one of mere speculation. It enters into all preaching; and 
this single distinction will give a complexion to all a man’s theology, and to all 
his efforts to save men. It will determine the character of the message he brings, 
and the degree of expectancy, and of course of prayer, with which he looks for 
the conversion of sinners. The Bible ascribes the sinner’s inability to the will. 
John v. 40. The effect of conversion is on the will. Psalm cx. 3. So the Con- 
fession of Faith, while it steadily holds to these facts in regard to the sinner, 
modestly, yet closely, follows the New Testament in ascribing the whole of the 
difficulty to the obstinacy of the will. ‘* Man by his fall hath wholly lost all ability 
OF WILL; so as a natural man being altogether averse from that which is good, is 
not able, &c.”*——Chap. ix, 5. 


“> 
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honor unmoved. And, had the darkness of that unnatural night when 
he died, been prolonged to the present time; and had it been still whis- 
pered in every breeze, and heard in every echo, that the Son of God 
was yet suffering for men; and crying in the bitterness of a dying soul, 
“My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” still not one soli- 
tary human heart would, of itself, care that there was no sorrow like 
to this sorrow. From this scene the world turns in cool contempt. The 
plantis rejected. Man will not come to Christ that he may have life. 
The proof of this we need not adduce. It is found in the Saviour’s 
personal ministry—in the fact that a nation conspired to put him to 
death,—in the wide, universal rejection of the gospel since,—in the 
humiliating unconcern with which men listen, when 


“Tn strains as sweet 
As Angels use, the Gospel whispers peace,” 


in the open opposition, the profane jibe, the bitter sneer, with which 
the multitude turn from the sufferings of Jesus. 

You, who are impenitent sinners in this house, are most favorable 
representations, in this respect, of your fellow rebels against heaven, 
in other parts of the world. May Task what has been your treatment 
of the plan of salvation? From year to year, it has been pressed on 
your attention. Argument, entreaty, and persuasion, have been ex- 
haustedin vain. Never has the smoothness of your self-complacency 
been ruffled by any remorse that you have trampled on the blood of 
the Son of God; never has the highness of your look been brought 
down by the remembrance that you have practically joinedin the cry, — 
“ Crucify him, crucify him;” never have you breathed one solitary 
emotion of gratitude to heaven, that Judah’s rocks heard his groans, 
and that her mountains echoed his sighs; never have you sought his 
aid or felt your need of his salvation, or desired an interest in his blood. 
With one consent, you have turned your backs on the gospel. Sohave 
all the race—so would you, and they, to the end of time. ‘There is 

»such acool indifference to it in the sinner’s bosom,—or such decided 
contempt,—or such fixed opposition, that if it were left to itself, not 
a man would be saved. As the cold and putrid carcasses of the dead 
do not of themselves seek life; as the turf would not move, nor the 
tomb-stones shake, nor the pale mouldering people open their eyes, of . 
themselves, if I were to go and preach to yonder graves; even so it is, 
when I preach to sinners. Of themselves, they are all sightless, and 
motionless, and fixed. They cordially reject the gospel. So itis with 
allthe race. So it has ever been, and ever will be. Men areso wicked, 
that they will not be saved by a holy Redeemer, and a holy scheme. 
We are prepared, then, to remark, in the ~ 
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IVth place—That those who are saved, will be saved because God 
does it by the renewing of the Holy Ghost.—If the last point which I 
suggested be true, that all are disposed to reject the scheme, then it 
would seem to follow, that if any are saved, it will be by the special 
agency of God. To accomplish this, it is supposed he has sent down 
his Holy Spirit into the world. In the discharge of his great official 
work, he arrests the attention of heedless sinners. He does it by ap- 
plying the preached gospel,—by leading the thoughts in a proper man- 
ner in the dispensations of his Providence,—by blessing the example 
and conversation of parents, brothers, and friends, or by asecret, silent 
influence, known only to the individual, drawing the thoughts along to 
eternity, producing distaste to the ways and wages of sin, and a pant- 
ing and breathing of the soul for enjoyments suited to its nature. The 
effect of this operation of the Spirit is not to produce inactivity or slum- 
ber. Itis not compulsion. No man is compelled, against his will to 
be saved.* The work of salvation, and the work of damnation, are 

‘the two most deliberate and solemn acts of choosing, that mortal man 
ever performs. | 

The Spirit of God acts on the will. He goes before the convicted 
sinner to remove obstacles; he pours light into the mind; he impresses 
truths he urges to duty. He calls up the sinner’s own activity; and the 
guilty man, sensible now of his danger, commences the most mighty and | 
persevering struggle in which he ever engages, that to secure the salva- 
tion of his soul; and under the guidance of this spirit, he goes willingly 
and cheerfully, where he would not of himself go, to pardon and peace. 
There is here supposed to be no violation of freedom. In all this the 
sinner chooses freely. The spirit compels no one: he shuts out no one. 
If the particular influence is not given to all—as no man can maintain 
that it is, and as the world is full of facts to shew—it is thought, that no 
man is injured when salvation is freely and sincerely offered to him; 
and when he as freely and sincerely rejectsit. No being in heaven or 
earth, but himself, shuts him out of the blessings of redemption. The 
same heaven is offered—the same saviour died,—the same promises are 
made to him, and hehas all the requisite power to comply. If he chooses 
to go to hell, after all this, no injustice will be done him: nor will he 
suffer beyond his deserts, if all other beings choose of themselves to 
be saved, or if God chooses to save them, and takes the glory to him- 
self. 

It is an essential part of the scheme which I am stating, that God, 


not man, begins the work. In the language of the Episcopal and 
Methodist articles of religion, the grace of Christ ‘‘ prevents”’—that is, 


* Psalm cx. 3. Luke xy. 17, 18. 
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goes before the sinner in his efforts to be saved. God begins the work, 
disposes the sinner to act, and pray, and repent, and gives him par- 
don. God does not himself repent, but he gives grace to man to do it 
for himself. That this is the true statement is clear. Man himself, 
as we have seen, will not come to Christ, that he might have life. One 
man has no power to produce this change in another. The Devil surely 
will not do a work so unlike himself, and so injurious to his kingdom. 
It remains, then, that it is the work of God. In the distributions of 
these favors, he acts by a rule that he has not make known tous. There 
can be no doubt that it is wise, but he has not given us the reason of it. 
The fact he has stated, and the world, the nations past, and present, 
the distant tribes of men, and this place, are full of proofs that God 
changes, by his power, the hearts of many; and that there are many 
whose hearts are not changed—who choose not to be saved, and whom 
God has not yet chosen to renew and pardon. No man hasa right to con- 
clude, that he is shut out from salvation, except by the fact. If he loves 
sin, and will not repent and believe the gospel, he has no evidence 
_ that he will be saved; and if he persist in this course, he will be among 
the reprobate and be damned, by his own choice. If he should repent 
and believe, he would be saved, and be among the elect, and give the 
glory to God.* | 
This doctrine, that God by his spirit prevents, or goes before a sin- 
ner in his efforts, or commences and carries forward the work by his 
own power, I deem of cardinal value in the work of religion. If it be 
true, then it is of the utmost importance that it should be seen and felt 
to be true, and that the Holy Ghost should have the glory. I have no 
sympathy with any scheme that divides the honor with man. I have 
so deep a sense of the utter and total wickedness of the human heart,— 
of its entire opposition by nature to all that is good, and of the corrup- 
tion of all its best efforts, even when aided, that I involuntarily shrink 
from every scheme that seems to mingle in merit the pure work of the 


* The following passages of the Bible are referred to as fully sustaining the 
views presented in this part of the Discourse. They are adduced here as irrefra- 
gable and everlasting proof that the Sacred Writers meant to teach, that God, in 
saving men, has a purpose; that he has mercy on whom he will have mercy; and 
that it is because he has chosen them that they are saved. If these passages do 
not prove it, it is difficult to see how they cou/d have taught it. It is certainly not 
presented with greater clearness, or with stronger affirmations, in any Calvinistic 
Confession of Faith on the face of the globe. Certain it is, that when Calvinists 
wish to expresss their loftiest views of this doctrine, they are quite willing to con- 
fine themselves to the very language of the Bible, without any attempt to explain 
it away:—John xvii. 2, Eph. i. 3—11. Rom. viii. 29, 30; ix. 15—24. II. Thess. 
i. 13. John vi. 37, 39, HL. Tim. i. 9. 
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Holy Ghost, with the crude and abortive energies of my own bosom. I 
seek to ascribe, in this work, simple and undivided praises to God; to 
feel and proclaim to my expiring breath, that God ‘is first, is midst, 
is last, is supremest, best,” in all the work of saving men; and the poor 
human nature, in all cases except in the person of Jesus, is to be re- 
garded as undeserving, polluted, and meriting only death eternal. 

What God does, he intends to do. There is no chance—no hap- 
hazard. What it is right for him to do, it is right for him to purpose to 
do. What he does in my salvation or yours, he always means to 
do. Inhimis nochange, no shadow of turning. He has no new plan. 
We should have no security of the salvation of an individual if he 
changed—no security that an act of justice would ever be done to any 
of the living or the dead. The welfare of the universe demands that 
he should have one unchanging plan, running from the beginning to the 
end of years; if there is a God immutably just and holy, there must be. 
In that purpose, and not in our poor abortive plans, lies your welfare 
and mine. 

It is no part of this scheme, as you will see, that God made men on 
purpose to damn them. No man, from the beginning of the world, to 
my knowledge, has ever professed to maintain that opinion. It is cer- 
tainly not the sentiment of the Bible, and no man has any right to 
charge it on any system of religion; and I do not deem it too serious 
to say, is guilty of gross slander if he does it. God made men to glo- 
rify himself in their holiness and felicity; and has made provision for 
their salvation, and if they do not choose to be saved; if they choose to 
hate him, and rebel, and go to perdition, and HE does not choose to 
save them against their will, they cannot blame Him for their self- 
chosen condemnation. It is an act of justice which we claim, that it 
should be remembered, that neither here, nor in any christian church on 
the face of the earth is it held, that God made men on purpose to damn 
them.* If, then, God renews the heart of his Holy Spirit, if he begins 


* When it is affirmed here, that no denomination of Christians has maintained 
that God made men on purpose to damn them, it is meant that that was not the 
design or end for which they were created; or, that they are not condemned 
without any respect to their character. That many will be lost isbelieved. That 
God created them with an understanding of that fact; and understanding it, and 
knowing it, chose to create them rather than nof to create them, cannot be denied, 
unless the foreknowledge of Gop be called in question. But this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from maintaining that God had no other end in their creation but to 
damn them. Garbled extracts from Calvinistic writers, and quotations, singularly 
made, from the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, are sometimes resorted to, in 
proof of what is here denied;—but it may be safely affirmed, that not a single as- 
sertion can be found in any Calvinistic standard of doctrine, in which itis design- 
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and carries forward the work in all that shall be saved, and holds the 
power of doing this over all men, and does noé thus incline all to come 
to. him, and it be asked, as well it may be, why he does not renew and 
save all—we have only to say, that all do not choose to be saved, and 
will not cometo him. Ifit be asked why the great sovereign of worlds 
‘does not constrain them to come, and bring all to heaven, I answer, 
my powers of reason here fail,—my understanding faints, and is weary$ 
and I ask also, why he did not keep by his power men and devils from 
falling, and save the universe from sin and sorrow altogether?—Secret 
things belong to God, and I can only say as God’s only Son said long 
since, ‘* Even so, Father, so it seemeth good in thy sight.”” The chris- 
tian scheme, then, claims that God, by his spirit, renews all that will 
be saved. I remark, 
V. That this is done by a change in the affections and life of man. 
This change has been usually called regeneration, or the new birth, or 
‘conversion. It is that revolution of character, when a man ceases to 
be a sinner total and unqualified, and begins to be a man of holiness. It 
implies a change in his views and feelings towards God, and the Sa- 
viour,—towards the truths and duties of religion,—towards christians, 
and a revolution in his objects and pursuits. It is not merely a love of 
happiness in a new form, it is a love of God and divine things, because 
they are good and amiable in themselves. Itis instantaneous—not al- 
ways indeed known at the time or precise moment, but to be tested by 
the new views and feelings, and especially by a holy life.—New ob- 
jects are loved; new views are acted on; a new world opens to the 
view; and the man before selfish becomes now benevolent; he that was 
vicious becomes virtuous; he that hated religion is now its friend; he 
that looked with cool contempt on all that could be said or done to win 
him, now enters heart and soul into the same work, and wonders that 
all does not see as he sees; he that sought only to live and enjoy him- 
self here, now rises to higher objects, begins to feel that he is in the in- 
fancy of his being, and casts an eye of desire to the green fields in the 


ed to be affirmed, than the intention for which Gop made men, was to inflict on 
them eternal misery, or to punish them at all, without respect to character.— A fhir- 
mations that such an opinion is held, should be slowly made; and the friends of 
Calvinism insist on it as a matter, not of courtesy, but of right, that the very place 
where the obnoxious opinion is held, should be pointed cut.—The Bible affirms, 
that God has determined to punish men for their sin and unbelief... Mark xvi. 16. 
John iii. 36. Rom. ii. 5—9—The Confession of Faith has, in this, wisely and 
meekly followed the Bible, and says, that ‘ The rest of mankind God was 
pleased to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath FOR THEIR SIN, 
to the praise of his glorious justice.” Chap. 3, 7. Assuredly this does not look like 
dooming man to hell without any respect to character. ‘ 
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skies, where he may for ever sweep the lyre in the praise of the Son of 
God, and unite with angels and arch-angels im lauding him that sitteth 

on the throne forever and ever.—Never was a more appropriate name 

given by inspired or uninspired lips, than to call such a man a new 

creature. He begins now to live. He has just awaked to the great 
purposes of his being, and treads with a light heart, and soft step, the 

earth where he shall soon sleep, and fixes the eye on the heavens that 
are soon to become his home. AlI this is done through the merits of 
the Son of God, in virtue alone of his death, and in connection with 
two acts made indispensable by the authority of God. These high 
feelings, these exalted hopes, are conferred on no one who repents not 
of his sins, and believes not on the Son of God. ‘The former act im- 
plies deep sorrow that God has been offended; a deep sense of the intrin- 
sic evil of sin, as well as of its consequences; and a solemn purpose to 
renounce all that opposes God. The latter implies a sense of the lost 
condition by nature; a conviction of helplessness, and unworthiness, and 
a simple reliance on the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, a willingness 
to be in the hands of a holy God, and a humble trust in the pr omises of 
aid. Itis a solemn, deliberate rejection of self, and a giving up ‘the 
soul to God, and a cordial hatred of sin in every form, and an embrac- 
ing of the only Lord God, as the portion and Saviour of the soul. In 
connection with this act of believing, the sinner is pardoned and justi- 

fied. A sweet sense of pardon, a peace that passeth all understanding 
flows into the wounded spirit. The storms subside,—the sky becdittes 
clear and serene. A new beauty—the beauty of a new spring, where 
every flower and fountain, every rock and hill, every sun and star, 
have ‘* found a tongue” to tell the praises of the all-present God of re- 
demption, spreads over the works of creation and providence. And the 
soul redeemed and disenthralled goes forth for the first time to enjoy 
truly the works of creation, or the business of life, or the society of - 
new found friends.—TVhere is a charm around the duties of religion, un- 
felt in all other employments; and all tell of the height and depth, and 
length, and breadth, of the love of Christ that passes knowledge. 

The evidence of this great change is to be sought in the life. By 
their fruits they shall be known. They shall grow in grace. They 
shall be progressively sanctified. They, and they only, have evidence 
of this change who die unto sin, and live unto righteousness, who put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,—are clothed with humility, crucify the flesh 
with the affections and lusts,—who do justice, love mercy, walk hum- 
bly, and persevere unto the end.* 


_ * Matt. v. 16; vil. 16—22. Jamesii. 14—18. John xiv. 21. I. John ii. 3; 
i. 11, 18,19. Heb. vi. 9—12. Gal. vi. 4. I. Peter ii. 13—25. If Peter i. 
C 
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VI. The only other remark which I shall make in explaining our 
views of this scheme, is, that this salvation is complete; and that God 
will watch over each renewed spirit till the day of judgment, and bring 
itinfallibly to his kingdom. We should deem it strange, if God should 
be at all the expense of this plan,—if he should awaken and renew a 
soul,—if he should sprinkle on that soul the blood of Jesus, and freely 
pardon all its sins, and adopt it into his family, and make it a joint 
heir with Christ to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled,—if an- 
gels should rejoice over it, and after all in vain, and it should fall away 
and die forever. Such a once-pardoned sinner would, we should 
think, claim a rank in hell by himself.* Such a work would belie all 
God’s other works. When has he begun a thing, and abandoned it? 
Why should this be begun, and then forsakenP—lIt is then in accord- 
ance, we suppose, with a scheme complete in all its parts, that the all- 
seeing and all powerful Saviour said, My sheep hear my voice, and 1 
know them, and they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life, 
and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand:+ and in accordance with the same system he will say in the day 
of judgment to all hypocrites and apostates, with all their pretences to 
experience and joy, | never knew you, depart from me. 


S—8. Rom. xii. Phil. iv. 8.—For some invaluable remarks on the position 
that a holy life is the only conclusive deuce of piety, see Edwards’ ‘* Twelfth 
sign of gracious affections.” 

* He could not inherit the doom of the common damned—for his sins have 
been once forgiven: perhaps two-thirds or nine-tenths of the transgressions of 
his whole life had been freely and fully pardoned. Or are these sins, once for- 
given, again to be re-charged against him, and a moral agent to be punished for- 
ever for crimes which the Creator had by a solemn act, at his justification. remit- 
ted? Or if these sins are not re-charged upon him, then here isa being two-thirds 
of whose crimes, perhaps, receive neither punishment, nor permanent forgive- 
ness. Is this judging him according to his works?—On either supposition, the 
man who had been once forgiven, and then condemned, would be unlike all 
other moral agents in the universe, and might assert a singular pre-eminence in 
hell. 

{John x. 27,28. This single passage settles all controversy about the doc. 
trine of falling from grace. Admitting that it had ever been the intention of 
Christ to teach the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, it could not have 
been done in more explicit language. No Confession of Faith on the globe, 
teaches it ina more emphatic manner; and if this does not mean to assert the 
doctrine, it is impossible so to torture words as to make them mean it.—There 
is, probably, no Calvinist who would not be willing to express his views on this 
subject always in the identical language of the Saviour. Other passages, scarce- 
ly less explicit, may be seen in the following places:—Phil.i. 6. Johny. 24; Vi. 
37;x.9. Rom. viii. 29,30. Mark xvi. 16. Job xvii. 9. Psalm XXXVil. 24. 

+ Matt. vii. 23. . 
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It is with peculiar interest that we are permitted to proclaim that 
all that will believe, an1, nota part, shall infallibly be saved; that God 
is able to keep that which you have committed to him against that days 
that nx will never leave you, nor forsake you; that if you will come to 
him he will in no wise cast you out; that he will keep you by his migh- 
ty power through faith unto salvation; and that though you fall, you 
shall not be utterly cast down. To all, I say, if you believe the gos- 
pel, heaven is yours. —When you believe, you lay hold with no feeble 
grasp, on eternal life; and in every season of temptation and conflict, 
you shall find the Saviour, like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, a covert from the tempest, a hiding-place from the storm, a 
strong tower into which the righteous may run and be safe. A heaven 
of boundless felicity shall be yours; and neither the marshalled hosts 
of hell, nor the devices of men, nor the ten thousand foes in your own 
bosom, and around you, shall be able to pluck you from him who holds 
you in the hollow of the hand, and guards you as the apple of the eye. 
The angels await your approach. They shall come forth with the glo- 
rious ane of Godin the day of judgment, to welcome you to your, and 
their eternal home.* With them, ma, shall ascend, amidst songs an 
loud hallelujahs, rolling sweet music o’er the skies, to your, and their, 
Father and God, to aia where shall be no more sin, nor pain, nor 
death. 

There, in the blessed bosom of the living God, the everlasting Fa- 
ther of his redeemed people, there, shall terminate the efforts to re- 
deem man. ‘There, shall be gathered a countless host from every na- 
tion and tongue, to join in one song of universal praise, to ‘* extol him 
first, him midst, and him without end.”? There shall be humbled all 
human pride; and God only shall attract all eyes, and fill all hearts 
with the glories displayed in devising and executing the scheme, re- 
sulting in the ceaseless felicity of ne ruined man. rs 

I still ask your indulgence, while I deduce from this fruitful sannece 
some important practical remarks. 

First. Permit me to ask of you, my hearers, are you prepared to 
commit the interests of your immortal souls to this plan of salvation? 
If I mistake not, the scheme which I have presented, is that of the Bi- 
ble. If itis, it is the only way in which men can be saved. No 
scheme of morality, no religious device, if it has not the elements of 
this scheme in it, can be true or safe.t The plan that humbles man, 
and exalts God; that presents the great Sovereign of worlds as origi- 
nating and carrying forward the scheme, is that whichis presented in 

* Matt. xxy. 31. Luke xvi. 22; xy. 10. 

7 Actsiy. 12... Rom. inf, 
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the Sacred Scriptures. Unless I have read the Bible, and facts to no 
purpose, this which I have presented contains the outlines of the scheme 
of truth. This is the system of the Bible. This is the doctrine 
which, in all ages, has excited the opposition of the human heart. 
Herein is the offence of the cross. Here is the scheme that abases all 
human pride, and gives honor, where honor is due, to God only.—I 
may add, that this is Calvinism,—The scheme so often misrepresent- 
ed,—so little understood,—so much hated by impenitent sinners~—a 
scheme that has excited, probably, more opposition than any other sys- 
tem of doctrines since the foundation of the world. This scheme, if 
T understand it, contains nothing more than an enlargement of the prin- 
ciples which I have stated in this discourse.* It neither asserts, that 
God made men to damn them,—nor that infants will be damned,t— 


*It is not meant by this, that this is all that has been represented to be Calvin- 
ism by its foes, nor precisely all the points which have been held by some of its 
friends, but that it contains all the great features of the system that have usually 
been attacked as objectionable. It contains the essence of the system as distin- 
guished from other systems. ; 

f It is to be admitted, with regret, that it has been held, by a few, that infants 
may be lost. This must be conceded in regard to Dr. Gill, Dr. Twisse, and a few 
others. For two years past, this has been the subject of a spirited and able dis- 
cussion in the “ Spirit of the Pilgrims,” and the ** Christian Fxaminer.”? In that 
discussion, it has been fully proved, that it has never been the common sentiment 
of Calvinists; and that the sentiment is not held by Calvinists of the present day. 
—Indeed, the opinion never had any essential connection with Calvinism. It grew 
out of the doctrine of imputation of Adam’s sin, or of our acting in him—a senti- 
ment as fully held, in principle, by Arminians, as it ever was by their opponents. 
—It is now asserted, that in no Presbyterian Church in this country is it maintain- 
ed to be a fact, that infants are actually damned. An assertion that such an 
opinion is held—that it zs maintained that “ there are infants in hell not a ‘span 
long,” unless the cases where it has been done, are specifically and distinctly 
referred to, in the language of the law, is slander.—We insist, then, as a matter 
of right, that when such statements are made, the time, circumstances, and 
preacher, when, where, and by whom, such a doctrine was preached, be distinct- 
ly referred to, that the charge may fix responsibility, and be in some accessible 
form. If not done, from whatever quarter the charge may come, the author de- 
serves an appellation which the writer of this discourse is very unwilling to apply 
to any person whatever.—The Confession of Faith says, on this subject, that 
‘*Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved,” &c. This has by 
some been supposed to imply, that others might be lost. The inference, how- 
ever, cannot be sustained. The Authors of that Confession, like the Sacred 
Writers, were in the habit of calling all those who were saved, ‘‘the elect.”’ 
They spoke of infants saved, as a part of the elect—a part of the race chosen to 
salvation. They affirm not, that any are lost; nor can it be proved that they 
meant to imply it. , 
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nor that sinners will be lost, do what they can,—nor that God is un- 
willing to save them,—nor that a poor penitent may not be saved; but 
it claims that God is full of mercy, making ample provision for all that 
will come, and inviting all freely;—that all men are full of evil, and 
of themselves will not come;—that those that are saved, are saved by 
the grace of God, in which he bestows his favors according to infinite 
wisdom, and his sovereign pleasure;—that he has no new views about 
it, but has always intended to do what he actually doess;—and that he 
renews no heart in vain, but will keep all that are renewed, unto sal- 
vation. I appeal to your consciences, dying sinners, if this is not the 
scheme of the Bible? I ask not whether this is such a plan as a proud, 
impenitent sinner would love, or such as your unsanctified feelings 
would approve, but I ask, is it not the evident scheme of the Word of 
God? Is it not the plan on which, in fact, God governs the world?— 
Who in this house can gainsay, or resist its or prove, or believe, that it 
is not?—Vot one. I ask then, again, fellow sinners, are you prepared 
to commit your eternal interests to this plan? Are you willing to be 
saved in this way? Are you willing to abase yourselves at the feet of . 
the Sovereign of worlds, and to give all the honor to God? Do you 
feel safe in this plan; do you feel that you are lost sinners—that you 
deserve eternal death—that you lie at the Sovereign mercy of God— 
that you have no claim; and feeling this, are you willing to drop into 
the hands of Jesus, and to be saved by his merit alone? Do you feel, 
that if you are saved, it will not be by might or power of yours, but by 
the spirit of the Lord? And do you love this scheme? Do you seek 
that God should be honored in its and do you pray and earnestly desire 
that it should spread wide as the world? Do you pant that all may 
taste the grace of God—that every inhabitant of the lost world should 
join with you in the song of redeeming mercy? If these are your feel- 
ings, then you are christians. I hesitate not to hold out to you, all the 
consolation that a minister of Jesus can afford, and to assure you, that 
you are treading the narrow path that leads to life. In that straight 
way, moving as God directs you, you shall find indeed, here and there 
a thorn, or a deep ravine, or a fen, or morass; but all along the path 
flowers shall shed their fragrance, the ear shall listen to sweet harmony, 
green fields shall spread out before you, and the hope of heaven shall 
cheer you. To such I say, goon. Press forward. The prize, even 
the eternal crown, is near. Look not back; but depending on the 
grace of God, fix the eye on heaven, and fight manfully the fight of 
faith, and lay hold on eternal life. 

Of impenitent sinners, whether anxious or not, I say, 

Secondly, Are you prepared to reject this scheme? To your con- 
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sciences, not to your feelings, for you will not love it,—to your con- 
sciences, [ put it, whether this is not the scheme of the Bible? Ifit | 
is, and what rebellious man here can deny it, if it is the plan of God, 
then you reject it at your peril. Then all your present plans, your 
morals, your formal prayers, your self-righteousness, your vain reliance 
on the unpromised mercy of God, are schemes that are abominable in 
the sight of your Maker; and they and you, unless you forsake them, 
shall be driven away like chaff before the tempest. There is but one 
path that. gleads to life. It is a path where Ged is honored, and the 
sinner humbled. In that path the sinner does not, will not tread— 
Again I ask, are you prepared, fellow mortal, to reject this scheme? 
I do not ask whether you will deny it in words, for not a man dare, 
or can do this. But will you reject it in fact? Man of the world, you 
that love riches and honors more than God, will you still love your 
riches; and in seeking your own honors, refuse to honor God? Guilty 
sinner, you whose profaneness, and sensuality, and envy, and pride, 
have rendered your heart black as hell, and miserable almost as the 
damned, are you prepared to reject this plan, and still love your sins? 
—Trembling sinner, bent under the weight of your guilt, and almost 
on the verge of life—you that seek salvation and have not found it, 
are you prepared to reject this scheme, and trust to your own merits? 
If you do, you do it, IT repeatit, at your peril. It is your duty now to 
embrace it. Here is all your hope. If this scheme is rejected,—if 
you will not submit to God’s plan of saving men,—if you do it not 
now from the heart, you tread a broad and dhosided path down to the 
chambers of death. In that path you now go. You may be charmed 
with sweet sounds, and revel with the idickedl and be unwilling to turn 
and live, you may walk amidst flowers, and wealth, and honor, but 
beyond: you is a dreadful hell; and as a minister of the Son of God, | 
proclaim, that you will soon hear the groans of the damned, and see 
the right arm of the God of vengeance tiftea on high to cut you down 
in eternal death.—To this Schone set before you now, trembling mor- 
tal fly. Fly before it is too late. Fly before the day of vengeance 
comes, and you perish—perish forever. 

Thirdly. From this subject, we see what excludes men from Heaven, 
It is not a want of fulness, and freeness, in the plan of mercy. It is” 
not that God is unwilling to save the sinner. It is simply beause you 
will not be saved. You choose your own pride, your own vanity, your 
own lust, your own course in life,—the path that leads to hell—Need 
I repeat the assurance so often made here, and in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, that if you are lost, it will not be because God, nor the Saviour, 
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or the Angels, or Ministers, or Christians are to blame? It will besimply 
because you choose death rather than life. No other being will bear 
the guilt but yourselves. Forever and forever, you will welter in 
eternal woe, bearing your guilt unpitied and alone. No other being 
will bear the blame: No solitinry mortal or immortal can be charged 
with the guilt of your destruction. Nor willit be a trifling crime to be 
damned. It is not a thing which you are at liberty to choose. You 
have no right to go down to hell and become the eternal enemy of God. 
You are under solemn obligations to be saved. Think what is implied 
in being lost. It implies the rejection of God’s plan of saving the 
soul—the grieving of the spirit of God—trampling on the blood of 
Jesus—unbelief of what the God of truth has declared—contempt of 
his threatenings—the love of self, of sin, of destruction. Sinner have 
you a right to travel in this wretched path? Have you a right thus to 
- trifle with a holy God? Have you a right to reject all the means of 
mercy, and deliberately sin forever, against the God that made you? 
I appeal to your conscience. Let me also remind you, if you go from 
this place to woe, you will inherit no common damnation. Here this 
amazing plan of God’s mercy, has been presented again and again. 
Here you have been entreated in every possible way to be saved. 
Here God’s spirit has striven. Many of you have been before awa- 
kened, and lived through revivals of religion. With great power he 
has, within the past three months, awed you. Others have pressed 
into the kingdom; and you have felt and knowns that you must repent 
or die. You are now passing through the most solemn and interesting 
scenes that the earth witnesses, Hal listening to the most ateoting 
peals that he makes, unmoved. Who will be to to blame, if you are 
lost,—if others are taken, and you are left? Will God? Will Chris- 
tians? Will ministers? Will parents? Will friends? or will you your- 
selves? Let conscience answer. Go home this day, impenitent sin- 
ner, if God spares a rebel like you to get home—go home and reflect, 
that if you pass through this revival unmoved, if you resist all the ap- 

peals that are made to you, from day to day, and week to week, the 
probability is, that you will be damned, and the certainty is, that you 
only will be to blame if you are. Ido not say that you will certainly 
be lost, I say that a most fearful probability ‘‘ thunders perdition on 
your guilty path.”—What should move you hereafter, if you are not 
now moved? What more can be done for you than has been done? You 
have been warned, entreated, impressed. You know your duty, and 
your doom, if you do it not. You are in the hands of a Sovereign 
God. There I leave you. I have no other power than to spread out 


the scheme of mercy—to entreat you by the love of Jesus, and the — 
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mercy of God, and the value of the soul, to embrace the offer of lifes 
and if you will perish, 1 must sit down and weep as I see you glide to 
the lake of death. Yet I cannot see you take that dread plunge—see 
you die, die forever, without once more assuring you that the offer of 
the gospel is freely made to you. While you linger this side the fatal 
verge, that shall close life and hope and bapnioeeel I would once more 
lift up my voice and say; See, Sinner, see a God oflove. He comes to 
you. He fills the heaven, the skies, the earth. Hear his voice as it 
breaks on the stillness of this house. Listen to the accents of the ever- 
living God—* As I live I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but rather that he turn and live: turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?” 
—In the hands of that present God, that benignant Father, whose _ 
mercy breathes from every page of this book, I leave you. To him I_ 
commend you, with the deep feeling in my own bosom, that you are in 
his hands; that you are solemnly bound to repent to-day, and believe 
the gospel, and that if you perish, you only will be to blame. I feel, 
and know, that for not repenting, you have no excuse, and that God 
will forever hold you guilty. 

I also feel, and know, that God is under no obligations to save 
you. That if you die, he will be guiltless. That if you are saved, 
it will be by his sovereign mercy—in such a way, that he only will 
have the praise; and that the great secret, whether you will live or die, 
is lodged in his bosom, and that:no mortal can compel or control him. 
That he holds over you the sceptre of life, or the sword of death; and 
that if you die, all creation will bow and say Amen, and Amen. 

We also feel, and know, that God can save you—that he hears 
prayer. We will bear you, then, before the throne of grace, and say 
Sovereign of worlds, Arbiter of life and death, spare this people, 
and save these dying sinners. ‘Oh, most holy, blessed, and merciful 
Saviour, deliver them not into the bitter pains of eternal death !?? 
AMEN. 
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DISCOURSE 


THE LAW OF GOD. 


Rom. vii. 12.—“‘ Wherefore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good.” 


THE seventh chapter of Romans is a compendium 
of experimental theology. It is a proper standard of 
that kind of religious experience which alone is enlight- 
ened, genuine, and everlasting. It remains an inspired 
protest against extravagance, airy conceits, presumptu- 
ous hopes, lawless fervours, spurious joys, unholy satis- 
factions, and heartless forms in religion. Against 
ignorance, presumption, pretension with no experience, 
and affections not “the fruit of the Spirit,” its total tes- 
timony is lifted ; and those only, whose piety is acquit- 
ted by this criterion, “shall be able to stand” the fiery 
ordeal of eternity. The exercises it describes are cer 
tainly gracious : but they are initial, and respect mainly 
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the discoveries, feelings, and desires, of a soul in the. 
_ process of introduction to the spiritualities of religion ; 
commencing with his previous state, advancing with 
his progress, and rejoicing in his consummated attach- 
ment to the Redeemer. 'That soul is doubtless the 
Apostle himself. Paul is not more the historian, than 
the theme, of the lucid narrative. ‘The experiences of 
such a noble of the christian empire may well be given 
by the Great King of Saints, for the direction and the 
assurance of his inferior subjects. 

In this narration it is remarkable how much is said 
of the law of God. Its use and ministry are indicated, 
its connection with the gospel seen, and its distinctness 
fully manifested. The law of God is evidently the 
foundation of all the experiences recorded in this won- 
derful chapter: and since the nature of mind, of de- 
pravity, and of religion, remains the same in all ages, 
we may safely extend the proposition—it is the basis of 
all genuine religion. 

With such views of the law of God, it is not won- 
derful, my brethren, that we have given it an early 
place in these lectures; since this may be fairly deno- 
minated a criterion-subject, influencing essentially the 
total system of our religious belief. I solicit your can- 
did and patient attention then to the following ques- 
tions : 

What is the law of God? 

What right has God to impose his law upon us ? 
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Why did he impose such a law ? 

What concern have we with his law, since to be 
saved by it 1s umpossible 2 

What are the attributes of excellence that com- 
mend the law of God to the approbation and affec- 
tion of all his moral subjects ? 

After answering these questions, respecting thé na- 
ture and relations of the law of G'od, we shall men- 
tion some lessons of wisdom thence deducible—some, 
instead ef many, thence resulting. 

I. Wuat 1s THE LAW oF Gop? 

A law, in its most general sense, is a rule of action. 
Its object is to regulate personal conduct. ‘The laws of 
nature and of matter, in all their various forms, are but 
the code of order which Jehovah hath legislated for 
himself, and of which he is at once the maker and the 
subject, the enactor and the executive, in the adminis- 
tration of infinite providence. ‘'T’o speak of these laws 
as if they were their own authors, or as if they were 
themselves conscious agents, or as if they were sove- 
reign efficients in the system of things, like the kindred 
anomaly that deifies nature, involves such dark absur- 
dity, to say nothing of its atheism, as would disgrace 
the mind of a sensible pagan. What then are we to 
think of nominal christians who habituate the phrase- 
ology? Certainly that they are “wilfully ignorant” of 
that glorious Intelligence 

who, retired 


Behind his own creation, works unseen 
By the impure, and hears his power denied. 
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But we are treating now of the moral universe; the 
illimitable empire of mind; the circle of wonders and 
of glories within which expatiate the numerous orders 
of accountable and immortal creatures. Matter was 
made for mind; and the laws of the former are all 
subservient to the interests of the intellectual depart- 
ment of existence. ‘The one is transient and tribu- 
tary ; the other permanent and ultimate. The mate- 
rial universe, with all its gorgeous scenery and astound- 
ing complications of mechanism, is inferior—infinitely 
inferior to those eternal agents, and qualities, and rela- 
tions, for which it was made and to which it ministers ; 
while it may be regarded as the mere staging on which 
the mighty drama is displayed. How important and 
how grand is theological science ! 

The law of God may be defined—that eternal rule 
which he has prescribed for the government of 
minds ; conmmanding what is right, prohibiting 
what is wrong, and with appropriate sanctions sup- 
porting the universal interests of order, holiness, 
and happiness. It has a precept and a penalty ; an 
object and a perfect adaptation to its end. It includes 
all angels, all devils, and all men, in its perfect juris- 
diction. Penalty is essential to its being, as law ; with- 
out which indeed it might embody much good counsel, 
advice, and even entreaty ; it might advertise possibly 
the amiable weakness and the pitiable confusion of the 
Lawgiver; but his authority, his majesty, his inde- 
pendence, and his glory, it never could achieve. In 
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short, it could be no law, without an adequate penalty, 
determinately made, fully propounded, and forever sus- 
tained. ‘That penalty is specifically given in the scrip- 
tures. It is there called “death ;” and this—though 
not alone—is perhaps its most frequent appellation. 
Natural death, as we commonly speak, though one of 
the consequences of sin in this mixed probationary 
system, is—we are prepared to prove—no part of the 
proper penalty of the law. It is none: unless every 
other misery, such for example as the curse of toil; the 
pains and subjected condition of “the suffering sex ;” 
the thorns, thistles, and noxious herbage with which 
the earth is overgrown; and the hostile revolt of all 
the irrational tribes against the lordship and the felicity 
of man—unless all these, with every pang we feel and 
every tear we shed, are proper original constituents of 
penalty. ‘That all misery is a monster in the dominions 
of God, and that sin has in some way introduced it all, 
are true and safe positions. But it is quite another 
matter to aver that all the “variety of wretchedness” 
we suffer is but the formal developement of penalty 
strictly legal. We are not now speaking of the gospel ; 
of the system of grace; of mediatorial constitution and 
government; and of evils that exist generally in those 
abodes of mortality to which we appertain: but of the 
law of God, which, however connected with our ‘present 
condition, has a nature and a character of its own, and 
must be viewed as it is in order to understand its influ- 
ence upon other things that are. 
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Death is the image of accomplished ruin, of desola- 
tion and despair. One sin entails this penalty on every 
offender. It is the curse of God. It is seen in what is 
certainly revealed of primitive transgressors, the origi- 
nal seniors of disobedience, “ God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell.” It is called 
“everlasting punishment’—-and “everlasting fire” 
which was “ prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

it is legal or judicial death; and unless, in human 
instances, its sentence is repealed through the media- 
torial economy, it is finally executed on all the impeni- 
tent, who “ depart” from Christ, accursed, into the eter- 
nal misery which angel apostates first incurred. Much 
darkness hath been induced from literalizing the word 
“death.” In the original threatening to the progenitors 
of mankind, it is not literal but judicial death that is 
respected. ‘lhe same is demonstrably true in the 
HKpistle to the Romans throughout. ‘Thus, when it is 
said, “death reigned from Adam to Moses—many be 
dead—sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sin- 
ned—the wages of sin is death—if ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die—to be carnally minded is death,” 
and so onward, literal death is not meant; neither spi- 
ritual death, which is but a figurative phrase for total 
sinfulness ; but judicial death, or death in the eye of 
law, condemnation, ill-desert, exposure to wrath. JSudi- 
cial death becomes by protraction eternal death; and 
this in every instance known to us, except where the 
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grace of the gospel is secured to christians. “For as 
many as are of the works of the law are under the 
curse—that no man is justified by the law in the sight 
of God, it is evident—being justified freely, by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus— 
therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace; to the 
end the promise might be sure to all the seed—he that 
despised Moses’ law died without mercy under two or 
three witnesses—how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation—every transgression and disobedience 
received a just recompense of reward.” 

But if the law is thus armed with a fearful penalty, 
adequate to the interests it guards, the wrong it avenges, 
and the good it intends, so has it primarily a most excel- 
lent precept. Without this also it could not be law; 
though it might be cruelty, caprice, and the purest folly 
imaginable. It requires love; supreme to God, equal 
and impartial to our fellows, perfect in degree, holy in 
nature, and perpetual in exercise. 

The law is substantially and unchangeably what it 
has now been described. ‘Toward us however its forms 
vary. ‘lhe whole written word of God is often deno- 
minated his law. “The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul. Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law. O how love 
I thy law! it is my meditation all the day. They that 
forsake the law praise the wicked ; but such as keep 
the law contend with them.” The law is often iden- 


tified with the decalogue or ten commandments. — Its 
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whole substance has been condensed still more by the 
Saviour, who comprizes the whole in two great precepts, 
on which, he declares, “hang all the law and the pro- 
phets.” ‘The apostle tells us that it “is spiritual ;” in 
which he seems to condense it to its utmost, as it were a 
flame of ethereal purity, radiating from the throne of 
God, and exacting a corresponding purity and_perfec- 
tion of all the moral offspring of the Lord God Al- 
mighty. 

What a jurisdiction is this! the only perfect one in 
existence. Other laws regulate appearances, manners, 
and the exterior alone; this affects the soul, inspires 
sincerity, proscribes “the thought of foolishness,” and 
enjoins a spotless and durable obedience. It subjects 
absolutely every mind, holy or unholy, in the moral 
dominions of God, to its authority, if not to its obe- 
dience. Hence it occurs to consider the question, 

Il. Wuat RicHT HAS GOD TO IMPOSE HIS LAW 
UPON US? 

This question is often asked, and very often enter- 
tained in thought. It admits the fact that God hath 
done it; and seems further to admit also that he had a 
right to do it. But wherein does that right consist, on 
what is it founded, and can it be vindicated? The spi- 
rits of piety, who know God, have a way of resolving 
all such questions. 'They argue with ease, and often 
with infallibility, from the perfections of Jehovah. 
“Just and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints. 
Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name ? 
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for thou only art holy.” This position is not more 
comprehensive than safe. It may be trusted forever 
and applied universally. It is as certain as the infinite 
excellency of God; from which it is a plain and philo- 
sophical deduction. Still, in the present instance, it is 
not sufficiently specific. It does not assign the particu- 
lar star, in the glorious constellation, upon which de- 
pends the identical right of the Lawgiver, to throw his 
perfect jurisdiction over all minds, holy or unholy, will- 
ing or unwilling, and put them all under a positive re- 
sponsibility which they can neither modify nor avoid. 
Besides, the perfections of God, though they consti- 
tute a perfect demonstration that whatever he does is 
right, are, we affirm, no foundation of his right of 
legislation. We rejoice to know of one king, to whose 
administration it is no vainglorious compliment, but a 
maxim of simple verity, to say that the King can do 
no wrong. But does this truth constitute his title to 
reign? How is it in political society? May a citizen 
dictate laws to the commonwealth, merely because he 
may be a competent jurist, a deserving and benevolent 
character? Not at all. He must be legitimately 
installed. A relation, involving his right to legislate, 
must first be constituted; and from that relation flows 
the prerogative. Many an incompetent man sustains 
the relation; many a worthless incumbent. occupies a 
seat of high constitutional authority; and many a 
worthy and qualified individual, as all the world knows, 
is condemned to a privateand powerless station, because 
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the worthless, the ambitious, the disqualified, can better 
clamber into place than he and are preferred by the doat- 
ing multitude. It is not then the wisdom, the good- 
ness, or in any way the infinite perfection of God, that 
founds his right as moral governor: not any or all of 
his essential attributes, not his glorious and perfect na- 
ture; but the relations he sustains to his own moral 
creatures. He is their Maker, Owner, Ruler, Judge, 
and King; and by necessary and indestructible right, 
founded in these relations to his own, he may come, as 
he does, to each of them, with language as imperative 
as this: “'Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy powers; Thou shalt love thy fellow as thyself; and 
this, all this, perfectly and perpetually, on pain of my 
judicial and visited displeasure.” 'This is what he does, 
and has a right todo. Thus, in the preface to the de- 
calogue, he first installs himself in the legislative rela- 
tion; saying, “I am the Lord thy God, who have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage :” then his mandates are uttered, and Israel 
acknowledges the Sovereign of worlds ; saying, “Thou 
shalt have no other Gods before me ;” and so of the 
others. But for this relation, he could have no right to 
impose even the ten commandments, or any one of 
them, notwithstanding their intrinsic excellency. Other- 
wise, a mere mortal, as Moses, might impose such laws, 


if he could make them; and then they would possess — 


a kind of authority too refined, impalpable, and base- 
less, to compel the assent or convince the understand- 
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ing of man or angel. In this case, they would lose their 
appropriate character. They would cease to be law ; 
though they might pass for excellent suggestions, 
friendly hints, fine maxims, and rules of pure or possi- 
ble expediency. Such a debilitated code, such sanction- 
less and contemptible statutes, mandatory in form but 
merely suasory in fact, would operate only as a solvent 
to virtue, a premium to vice, and a facility to licentious- 
ness. But who is God? and who are his creatures ? 
Are not we'dependent on him, absolutely, perpetually, 
universally? Dependent for existence, for all our pro- 
per attributes, for prosperity and happiness? 'T'his ac- 
cords with the moral sense of angels and the common 
sense of men. Let us illustrate it. Suppose the rela- 
tions not to exist; and then God comes to us with his 
law: we reply, “the very challenge of obedience is ini- 
quitous ; the very attempt to impose any law on us, 
without our consent by voluntary compact plighted, is 
oppressive ; we are not thy creatures or thy property, O 
God; and though it is lawful for any one to do what he 
will with his own, yet we are our own, not thine; as a 
Being thou art older, mightier, wiser than we are ;- but 
this is no warrant of usurpation on thy part or plea for 
servility on ours. Might and right are different things, 
and though we should succumb to superior force we 
never will consent to tyrannous aggression.” 

But the relations do exist; and hence how deeply 
and immoveably are founded the right of the Lawgiver 
and the duty of the subject! Every mortal feels the 
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practical influence, in proportion as he apprehends the 
premises. Let us consider our dependence, and God’s 
relations ; let us fully admit that we are created, appro- 
priated, and subordinate; and thén question, if honestly 
we can, the right of “the blessed and only Potentate, 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” to be our Le- 
gislator forever. "The enemies of God always avoid 
the premises, just because they can in no other way 
avoid the conclusion. It may be safely asserted that a 
rational and moral being, such as man, in proportion as 
he fully discerns in their proper evidence the existence 
and relations of his Maker, is mentally and morally ne- 
cessitated to apprehend also the right of Jehovah to 
legislate and by consequence his own absolute obliga- 
tion to obey. 

But, it will be asked, may not this right be abused, 
exercised improperly, and vitiated by iniquity? Cer- 
tainly it may. Whether it will or not depends on the 
character of the Lawgiver. That one possessed of 
power may administer it amiss, may make unequal, 
inapposite, or injurious laws, is just as evident as that 
one, without the power, might make good laws, but 
could not impose them or constitute them laws at all. 
Whether God ever does abuse his power as a Lawgiver, 
has indeed been made a question: and the answers have 
not only been various, but they have divided the moral 
universe. One immense party, the incomparable and 
eternal majority of creatures, have held the negative ; 
have sincerely maintained the competency of God; and 
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even asserted his glory and perfections. 'The other 
party—for there are but two—have broached the proud 
affirmative; have oppugned the rectitude of the laws 
and his who made them ; have pretended virtue in re- 
bellion; have vaunted their own skill, goodness, and 
desert, as superior to his; have revolted, murmured, 
hated, and blasphemed ; and many have become impla- 
cably hostile, malignant, and even eternal, in their deep 
incurable aversion. 

But what is the truth? “Is the law sin?’ We 
may discover in the sequel. It now occurs to consider, 

UI. Way pip Gop ImposE sucH A Law ? 

This question is capable of great perversion ; since 
it is often asked in a manner vain and vague, as if to 
solve doubts that have no existence or to remove difficul- 
ties that are only verbal or imaginary. In this style it 
might be asked always, no matter what the name or 
nature of the law; and then it belongs to the class of 
foolish or unlearned questions,” which an Apostle has 
ordered us to “avoid,” and which unhappily, consti- 
tute in some circles the current wisdom, the circulating 
medium, of misguided and truthless speculation. 
Alas! that such mortals should be immortal, such rea- 
soners accountable, such philosophers obnoxious to 
damnation ; and yet voluntarily blinded to the infinite 
glories of truth and righteousness ! 

But with. us the question is serious. Its answer is in 
order to piety. ‘The more we understand of the ways 
of God, the better can we worship and the more enjoy. 
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He also challenges our inspection. ‘“O house of Israel, 
are not my ways equal? ‘The King’s strength also 
loveth judgment. ‘I'he works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. His 
work is honourable and glorious ; and his righteousness 
endureth forever. 'The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom ; a good understanding have all they 
that do his commandments: his praise endureth for- 
ever. I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father, I have 
made known unto you.” Our ‘object is to show the 
principles of divine legislation; to prove their excel- 
lence; and thence to infer the excellency of his Jaw. 
Are the relations of right and wrong founded in the 
nature of things? Is there any thing properly arbi- 
trary in the enactments of God? Is any thing right 
because he commands it? or does he command it be- 
cause it isright? What relation has his law to happi- 
ness, to order, to reason, to nature, to evidence? Does 
he care for utility? Does he pursue certain ends, and 
good ones, in all his legislation? Has he given us such 
a law, in its spirit and modifications, because his wis- 
dom and goodness approved it as perfect? ‘To all 
these questions, we reply, There is nothing capricious, 
passionate, tyrannical, or erring, in our Lawgiver. He 
is the profoundest Student, I should say Master, of uti- 
lity, in the universe. 'T'o him it appertains to judge, as 
the infinite Guardian of his own dominions, what is 
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best. He is the glorious Conservator of happiness in 
the moral system. T'o him it seemed necessary to 
make such a law and to maintain its inviolability. And 
why may not he do what seems good in his sight, since 
he alone of beings sees things all just as they are, since 
to him appearances and realities are the same and no- 
thing appears good but what is good? ‘The nature of 
things he has indeed constituted ; but the criterion of 
that nature existed eternally in himself and is the con- 
genial offspring of his own glorious perfections: so that 
right and wrong, as relations, are ultimately resolvable 
into his own eternal attributes, as like or unlike them. 
Whatever tends to happiness is right; whatever tends 
to misery is wrong. Here is the foundation of his law. 
We may speak of his statutes as moral and positive ; 
and in form ot circumstance they may vary so as to 
warrant the classification. But their nature, whether 
resulting from the nature of things, or the relations of 
things, whether general or particular, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent, whether mysterious or manifest, 
their nature is one and the same, is excellent alone, is 
worthy of the incomparable excellence of God. He 
has made us capable of discerning, as he discerns, the 
immutable moral difference of right and wrong, of 
happiness and misery; only that his discernment is 
perfect, universal, and never impeded or confused. His 
discernment is eternal intuition, the discernment of 
Omniscience. But we discern elementarily and in 
principle the very same opposition of qualities. "To 
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murder, torture, and calumniate another, is wrong be- 
cause it is contrary to law: but the law has forbidden 
it because it tends to misery, and because no man would 
think it right for him to receive such treatment just as 
it suited the mood of his fellow to dispense it. But laws 
must be impartial. ‘They must act reciprocally between 
equals, and warrant or proscribe to each that course of 
conduct which himself would warrant or proscribe to an- 
other. Hence, there is a sense in which every man prac- 
tically approves the law of God: he judges others in light 
of its equal principles, and accuses or acquits them just as 
they are or are not seen to do to others what they would 
that others should do tothem. Here is a moral dilem- 
ma out of which for the sinner to extricate himself, if 
he can. God has so organized his mind that, unless 
blinded by ignorance of facts or selfishness of princi- 
ples, he always applies the same criterion of right which 
God himself applies. “Out of his own mouth” will 
God condemn him. Were it not for the spirit. of per- 
versity, the moral homage of every human being would 
be directly and ingenuously rendered to the law of 
God. “ They are a law unto themselves ;’ and must 
get rid of their moral nature, before they can escape their 
moral responsibility. The wicked themselves. are 
sometimes acute and accurate casuists. ‘They know 
very well what a christian ought to be and how he 
ought to act. ‘They believe in the existence of moral 
evil, in its odious. nature. and. desert of punishment, 
when they are the objects of it; and it is only when 
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they are the subjects of it, that their doubts, and diffi- 
culties, and palliatives begin. They acknowledge 
goodness, when they are made the objects of it, in cer- 
tain affecting cases, where selfishness has no bribe or 
place to operate; and it is only when their own obliga- 
tions to goodness are pressed, that their cavils and ex- 
cuses occur to them. Now, of all these facts and de- 
velopements, millions of them probably in the case of 
every sinner, will the cause of righteousness be availed 
in the day of judgment. God will rescue the truth 
from perversion ; arm every conscience with its “ glit- 
tering sword ;” vindicate himself to the conviction of 
the universe ; and confound all hell with the evidence 
of his rectitude. Meanwhile, the inconceivably vaster 
multitudes above will be ravished with the spectacle. 
‘‘ And it shall be said in that day, Lo this is our God ; 
we have waited for him, and he will save us: this is the 
Lord; we have waited for him, we will be glad and 
rejoice in his salvation. O Lord, thou art our God ; 
we will exalt thee, we will praise thy name; for thou 
hast done wonderful things; thy counsels of old are 
faithfulness and truth. Alleluia. Salvation, and 
glory, and honour, and power, unto the Lord our God ; 
for true and righteous are his judgments. And again 
they said, Alleluia. And a voice came out from the 
throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye his servants, and 
ye that fear him, both small and great. . And I heard 
as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thun- 
3 
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derings, saying Alleluia; for the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth.” 

I proposed to answer the question, 

TV. Wat coNncERN HAVE WE WITH THE LAW, 
SINCE TO BE SAVED BY IT IS IMPOSSIBLE ? 

It is not of the nature of law to show mercy. This 
pertains, in possible or provided cases, to the sovereignty 
of the Lawgiver. A law that provides for pardon, pro- 
vides for its own prostration. It is an ill instrument of 
order, a worthless guardian of right; in short, its na- 
ture is destroyed, and it is law no longer. Hence, law 
can absolve the innocent alone. Towards the guilty, 
as the organ of pure justice, “the law worketh wrath” 
and anticipates nothing but executed penalty. It does 
not even propose, require, or recognise atonement. ‘This 
belongs to the supreme arbitration of the Lawgiver. 
Thus God, when we were all guilty, forecasting our 
salvation by means that should leave the ermine of his 
righteousness not only unstained and unsullied, but 
even brightened in its purity to the vision of his sub- 
jects; God, knowing how he could answer and even 
transcend the ends of punishment in a way of atone- 
ment, accepted the costly sacrifice from his own self- 
immolated Son, that he might magnify his inviolable 
justice in “a new and living way”—that he “ might be 
just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 

But was it any part of the design of the Saviour’s 
propitiatory death to abolish the law of his Father? or 
_to impair its jurisdiction? or to put the attainder of 
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cruel on its terrific sanctions? Precisely the opposite 
of this, was the purpose and the achievement of his ex- 
piation. He “magnified the law and made it honour- 
able :” but he also introduced a way of salvation, that 
was not legal, but evangelical, gracious, and worthy of 
eternal praise. When, on his account, we are released 
from the penalty, we are not absolved from the precept, 
of the law. He has not purchased indulgences for his 
people, or consecrated: transgression, or commanded 
licentiousness. Consequently, we are eternally obli- 
gated to holiness. "he gospel is so constituted that its 
benefits cannot be made ours, without that cordial appro- 
bation of the law, which involves essential conformity 
to its spirit, and which is included in the very nature of 
obedience to the gospel. Hence our moral concern with 
the law is inalienable. It instructs us into the nature 
of duty, sin, ill-desert, spiritual destitution, our need of a 
Saviour, our awful liabilities, and the absolute necessity 
of accepting Christ as “the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.” 

It appears probable to me that eternal life never could 
be the entailment or result merely of law. “For Mo- 
ses describeth the righteousness which is of the law, 
that the man who doeth these things shall live by 
them ;” that is, as long as he does them he shall live, 
he shall be justified: his obedience and his justification 
shall parallel each other as far as the former extends. 
it was so with “the angels that kept not their first 
estate.” For a season they perfectly obeyed, and they 
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lived as long. But was tis confirmation ¢ was it etet- 
nal life? where are they now? God has probably 
given a probation of perfect obedience to all his moral 
offspring ; and if, according to the conditions consti- 
tuted, their obedience endured through the allotted pe- 
riod, they were then confirmed in holiness and happi- 
ness forever—and this is life eternal. But here it results 
from covenant, not law. It was not indeed the covenant 
of grace, nor the probation of grace; it was still a cove- 
nant, by sovereign goodness vouchsafed, and appended 
to law, but of a nature all its own. Law is one thing ; 
— covenant is another. God is under no obligations to 
institute a covenant with one of his moral creatures. 
To withhold it originally would be no injury. Thus, 
should he create a moral agent, place him under law, 
tell him that his justification should always coincide 
with his obedience, and tell him no more; and should 
such a subject obey through any given period, and 
should God then in a moment abstract his being with- 
out any pain inflicted and thus annihilate him forever— 
where would be the injury? Would not perfect equity 
balance the accounts of both parties? I think it would. 
True, such a case probably never occurred and may 
never occur. It is however not the less proper by way 
of illustration. “An angel from heaven” probably 
never preached the gospel, and certainly not “an other 
gospel ;” yet the supposition is made by an apostle 
to illustrate our duty in other cases. Apart from what 


might be conjectured as to the consequences if our first 
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parents had retained their integrity in Eden; and apart 
from the nature of the national covenant made with the 
Israelites at Sinai, concerning which opinions vary, I 
have yet to learn if eternal life is any where represented 
in scripture as the earnings possibly of human obe- 
dience. “For the wages of sin is death: but eternal 
life is the gift of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
For if there had been a law given which could have 
given life, verily rghteousness should have been by the 
law. But the scripture hath concluded all under sin, 


that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given 


to them that believe.” 


The law however has its important uses. One of 
these, it has been already shown, is that it subserves the 
experience of genuine religion in the soul. It is used 
by the Spirit in his gracious work of regeneration, sanc- 
tification, and even glorification. It teaches us the spi- 
rituality of duty, sin, obedience, and requirement. It 
thus revolutionizes the ancient antinomianism of the 
soul; corrects its mistakes; enlightens, purifies, hum- 
bles, and convinces it; and thus inspires right views of 
the nature of religion, preparing it for a cordial and an 
intelligent acceptance of Christ. 'This was precisely 
its ministry in the case of the apostle, as recorded in 
the context. Previous to this process of law-work in 
his soul, he was a self-glorying Pharisee. His outward 
character was indeed extraordinary. It was “ blame- 
less.” His morals were unblemished. His religion 
was cultivated with great. proficiency, and exemplified 
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with singular consistency, courage, and zeal. Could 
one mortal of our species have been saved on his own 
account, and without the grace that is in Christ Jesus, 
that mortal were Saul of ‘Tarsus. His own correct 
manner of life was an object of envy or applause to 
his countrymen, and a subject of congratulation and 
self-complacency to himself. It constituted his justi- 
fication created his hope, and sustained his perse- 
verance. It was “life” to him ; for, as he says, “ Iwas 
alive without the law once ;” that is, without any just 
conception of the law, as if it were a body without a 
soul. So he kept it, and gloried in his own sufficiency. 
Like a bankrupt merchant, who precludes an exami- 
nation of his accounts, trades upon his own fancied 
capital, and feels as solvent as if he owed nothing, and 
as if his income were affluence. Now, by what means 
came he to the knowledge of his own deplorable bank- 
ruptcy and the ruin of his spiritual affairs? How was 
he brought to stop payment, to meet his creditors, to 
surrender all, and to compound with their mercy with- 
out the fraction of a farthing in the pound. _ Answer— 
through the knowledge of the law, of its spirituality, 
perfection, eternal excellency, and uncompromising ex- 
actitude. Now his righteousness evanished, his hope. 
was extinguished, his sins—like the ghosts of murdered 
men—rose from the dead to haunt and convulse his 
bosom, and his anguish of soul was acute and ingenu- 
ous as nothing but a corresponding experience can ade- 
quately evince. Hear his,own account. “For I was 
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alive without the law once; but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died.” By what means 
came this spiritual knowledge of the law to illumine 
his perceptions? I answer, by means of a fixed and 
honest attention, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God, to the nature and terms of the law. ‘What 
shall we say then? Is the law sin? God _ forbid. 
Nay, [ had not known sin, but by the law: for I had 
not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the command- 
ment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence. 
For without the law sin was dead.” By “the law” he 
means comprehensively the whole code; by “the com- 
mandment” a single precept, and that the tenth, of the 
decalogue. But why fix on this? The answer is— 
that the tenth is the only one of the ten that is ex- 
expressly spiritual in its terms: “’Thou shalt not 
covet ;” that is, thou shalt not desire any forbidden or 
unlawful object. ‘The word “lust,” as it here occurs, 
is much more generic and extensive in the original than 
in our English translation. It is often used m the 
New ‘Testament in a perfectly general sense, for de- 
sire; sometimes in a good sense for holy desire. Here 
it means any wayward inclination of the soul towards 
a forbidden object. His previous views of the law left 
that fountain of concupiscence unexplored. He was 
almost or quite unconscious of its existence. He had 
never brought it into judgment or compared it with that 
etherial standard that demands “truth in the inward 
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parts.” Hence he mistook every thing. Like other 
Jews, his piety expatiated only in the exterior; and 
here was the cardinal mistake of the nation. On this 
account they refused a spiritual, and expected a secular, 
Messiah. But it is a mistake by no means confined 
to the Jews. It is the sin and misery of human na- 
ture. Spirituality marks the boundaries of the king- 
dom of heaven, including all the spiritual and excluding 
all the carnal of the species. It is the index and 
the criterion of true religion, as contradistinguished 
from fabulous and vain, from imaginings of folly, and 
doings of self-righteousness. What a transformation 
is presented in the example of Paul! What a giori- 
ous convert! How differently does he speak and act, 
think and feel, suffer and enjoy, after he came to know 
and to approve the moral law, that mirror of the divine 
perfections! ‘“ Wherefore the law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good. Was then 
that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. 
But sin, that it might appear sin, working death in me 
by that which is good; that sin by the commandment 
might become exceeding sinful”’—or, according to the 
bold personification of the original, “that sin might be- 
come an exceeding sinner!” He adds, “ For we know 
that the law is spiritual ;” not the tenth commandment 
only, but the whole law. The jurisdiction of God 
affects the spirits of men; aims at the soul; demands 
the heart ; and comparatively annihilates all considera- 
tion of our moral exterior. And is it wrong in this? 
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No! [tis holy, just, and good.” And, says every true 
worshipper, “TI consent unto the law that it is good. I 
delight in the law of God, after the mward man. But 
I see another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which isin my members. O wretched man 
that 1am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
It remains to answer the inquiry, 

V. WHAT ARE THE ATTRIBUTES OF EXCELLENCE 
THAT COMMEND THE LAW OF GOD TO THE APPRO- 
BATION AND AFFECTION OF ALL HIS MORAL SUB- 
JECTS ? 

Certain it is that God himself loves his law ; that all 
virtuous beings love it; and that to love, obey, and ex- 
emplify it perfectly will be the eternal history of the 
ransomed. Without conformity to its excellence and 
delight in its nature, piety is a delusion, virtue a fiction, 
and happiness a dream. It is one of the sterling glo- 
ries of the gospel, that, through the efficacy of faith, it 
sanctifies, assimilates, and finally perfectionates the 
christian, according to this eternal standard. 'There 
must be some adequate reasons then for this authentic 
regard to the law of God: and what are they ? 

Our text informs us, in three words: “the law is 
holy, and just, and good.” What aeulogium! Sim- 
ple, brief, true. How then could it be better? Who 
could alter and not injure it? “The law of the Lord 
is perfect.” Let us contemplate for a moment, and 
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with distinctness, the three characteristic excellencies 
just recited. 

1. The law is holy. Holiness in God means, com- 
prehensively, and somewhat abstractly, his perfect moral 
excellence: in creatures, it means consecration to God 
or whatever coincides with his moral nature and the 
ends which he pursues in his moral administration. 
The law then is holy, because of its moral excellence, 
its purity, perfection, and unsuffering opposition to sin : 
and because of its relation to God, as his law, his 
moral similitude, and the instrument by which his holy 
reign is manifested and maintained. 

2. It is just. It is equal, impartial, and exact, in 
rendering to all their dues. It represents to each, the 
rights of all; founds duties on rights, and respects not 


the persons of its subjects. It is just in its demands ; 


for these are always commensurate with the capacity of 


its subjects, never exacting more at any given moment 
than what equals the ability of the subject to perform. 
Its demand is always measured by the powers pos- 
sessed ; otherwise it would plainly be unjust. ‘T’o ex- 
ceed ability in the least is as really unrighteous as to 
exceed it in the greatest. It is this eternal correspond- 
ence between ability and obligation that manifests his 
righteousness, who made the law and who thus appeals 
to our moral judgment; “are not my ways equal ?” 
Equal they could never be, did he command what we 
could not perform; did he transcend our capabilities in 
his requisitions ; did he challenge impossibilities of his 
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creatures on pain of that death which constitutes the 
penalty of his law, or did he challenge them at all. 
That he never did such a thing, that he never will do 
it, that he never could do it, because “he cannot deny 
himself,” are positions to my mind as evident and as 
important quite as that of his existence. He is per- 
fectly just himself; and his law is but the representa- 
tive of his nature and the organ of his government. 
The talents of his servants vary in degree, in nature, 
and in form; yet, as he dispenses, so he requires of 
“every man, according to his several ability.” ‘The 
man who has ten talents is obligated on the same prin- 
ciple as he that has five, or two, or one; and that is, 
to improve what he has, to exercise the powers he pos- 
sesses, and to do his will “ according to the ability which 
God giveth, that God in all things may be glorified. 
For if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted ac- 
cording to that which a man hath and. not according to 
that he hath not.” I can scarce conceive of a senti- 
ment more subversive of all righteousness, or more 
ruinous to the glory of the divine moral government, 
than that God may demand of us what we have no 
power to perform. Disinclination may prevent us from 
obedience; but that will not impair the justice of the 
requisition, for it implies the possession of adequate abi- 
lity ; and sin does but “commend the righteousness of 
God,” while it challenges from his justice its appro- 


priate recompense. 
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The law is just also in what it inflicts. It is just in 
its penalty. This position is not disputable, though 
often disputed. I am willing however to admit that it 
is, in its manifold relations, the most terrific and trying 
sentiment of revealed religion. 1 go further; it is the 
most terrific and trying sentiment in the universe. I 
shudder, and tremble, and doubt—and pray, and sub- 
mit, and believe, whenever I think of it! O that 
volumed interminable wrath! that dreadful “ hell-fire, 
where their worm dieth not and their fire is not 
quenched !” Great and holy Lord God! “who know- 
eth the power of thine anger ?” 

That this penalty is just, I said, is an indisputable 
position. But why indisputable? Christian! who- 
ever you are, why do you not dispute it? Shall I tell 
you? First, because of the clear evidence that God 
has revealed the fact and decided the question ; and 
second, because you have confidence in his perfections 
as one who understands himself, who will do right, and 
who will also vindicate his rectitude hereafter to the 
conviction of the universe. It is in this confidence that 
we begin our religion in this world; it is in this confi- 
dence that we increase and purify and retain it; and it 
is in this confidence that we find the balm of holy resig- 
nation, and the peace of solid piety, ministering strength 
and establishment to our souls. Speculation may 
sometimes assist us; philosophy may look at causes, 
utilities, and results; vanity may deny our short-sight- 


edness; and “school-iaught pride, dissembling all it 
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can,” may profess an exaltation above the necessity of 
faith in God. After all, piety will recur to first principles; 
will look at the awfully conclusive evidence of the 
fact; will rest in the simplicities of revealed statement, 
and say with confidence and even joy, “ Even so, Fa- 
ther, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” For one, I 
know of no safe or honourable retreat on this point 
from “the law and the testimony.” Nothing less than 
the evidence of inspiration should ever conciliate my 
own faith in the doctrine of eternal punishment. But 
where that evidence abounds, | compassionate with. all 
my soul the man that asks for more! I fear he will 
get what he asks; and that God, taking him at his 
word, will add personal experience to divine testimony ; 
and thus make it credible, to one who thinks it insuffi- 
cient when alone! nor can I leave this branch of the 
argument without a word of exhortation. I affection- 
ately beseech you, my beloved hearers, to do “as ye have 
us for an ensample”—to confide in God fully to explain 
it, while you cordially admit with Paul the justice of the 
law! Youcan never prove the contrary. It may seem 
hard to you, to whom sin seems innocent. Besides, you 
are an interested party; you are infinite!y interested ! 
And are you sure that sin has never blinded your eyes, 
or selfishness darkened your judgment, or impenitence 
destroyed your sympathies with righteousness? This 
only would I learn of you in the case; Are you a 
Judge, ora criminal? Is it likely that you are right in 
contrariety to God? If you were perfectly holy, would 


you not judge differently? Are you wise to venture 
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your decision against his who made you? Can you 
accept. grace, while you cavil at justice? Will dissent 
and murmuring alter the fact, or save one soul, or help 
you in a possible extremity, or please the Judge Hter- 
nal? Surrender then, | implore you; surrender at 
discretion! Acquiesce; confide; and wait the expla- 
nations of eternity. “'I"he obedience of faith,” on this 
article pre-eminently, is exacted of you; and I know 
of no way, philosophical, devotional, or honest, I repeat 
it, in which faith may be legitimately superseded or 
reduced. God knows all things. Immensity ;_ eter- 
nity; the manifold interests and relations of all crea- 
tures; the sum of blessedness; the utilities of judicial 
misery ; and his own wisdom in the existence, the per- 
petuity, and the punishment of sin; are understood by 
him alone: and him you must devoutly honour or im- 
plously arraign; must vindicate or criminate; must 
glorify or blaspheme. Make then your election. You 
cannot impeach the law, without condemning the Law- 
giver: and as to the absurdity which a proud presump- 
tion ventures to allege in the premises, remember that 
the greatest absurdity ever seem in the universe is this— 
that a mortal man should think himself wiser, better, 
or more compassionate, than his Maker! 

3. The law is good. ‘lhis proposition, taken dis- 
tinctly, means, I think, that the law tends to happiness ; 
that it loves, promotes, and guaranties the happiness of 
the universe. "The question is not what kind of a sys- 
tem has God created ? for this is known. Nor, Had he 
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a right to create such an one? for this is admitted. 
These things then being premised, we must admit that 
the law is good ; for the following are all the alternatives 
of which the case admits, and the only defensible one 
of these affirms the goodness of the law: namely, 
either we must have no law in the system ; or we must 
suggest another law that can be shown to be better ; or 
we must have the law that God has actually adopted : 
and if no better law can be advanced, we must admit 
not only that it is good, but the best possible. We 
have two positions to refute, in order to establish the 
third. And who will affirm that a lawless universe of 
rational creatures would be an improvement? a uni- 
verse in which injuries might be given with impunity 
and suffered without redress! where mischief and 
misery should be no more forbidden than kindness and 
beneficence! where malignity would be sinless, slan- 
der authorized, and murder uncensured! where there 
could be no motive adequate to order; no obligation : 
no rights, wrongs, or duties; where a Byron, “a Bor- 
gia, or a Cataline,” should be just as estimable as a 
Howard, a Luther, ora Paul! where Satan and Ga- 
briel might be equally aloof from condemnation or suspi- 
cion, and where the only sin would consist in blaming 
the sinner! In such a system, there could exist no 
centre ; no cement; no common bond; no fellowship ; 
ho community of interests ; no happiness ; no security ; 
no peace; no corrective; no hope! And if the end 


of such a desired state of things be to avoid the exist- 
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ence and the relations of a hell, let us pause before we 
aver the wisdom of a project that must elaborately 
defeat itself. "The whole universe on that hypothesis 
would be a hell ; and the prison would be identified with 
the empire. What man so much an ideot, or so much 
a maniac, to desire such a universe of misery, such a 
chaos of utter despair ! 

It remains to find, if we can, a better law than that 
of God. If the penalty were less, it would be another 
law ; but who can prove that it would be a better one ? 
The being, adequate to such proof, must be every way 
the paramount of God: he must be more knowing 
than Omniscience, wiser than Infinite Wisdom, better 
than Eternal Love! Who but God understands all the 
interests which law is framed to represent, and penalty 
enacted to defend? A less penalty—would that suf- 
fice? what, when sin is so desperate already that, to 
gain its purpose, it defies the universe, makes nothing 
of God, and laughs at “eternal damnation?” There 
would be no adequate force in a sanction, which would 
leave. to rebellion the solace of hope, the power of 
finished expiation, and the pledge of ultimate recovery. 
It is the exclusion of hope, which constitutes the power 
of penalty to instruct, to warn, and to prevent trans- 
gression. It is this, which defines “ the second death ;” 
which interprets to all the penalty that is threatened ; 
and which supplies perhaps the greatest possible motive, 
known to God himself, to deter from sin. If you 
allege that even this is incompetent, since sin abounds : 
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I answer, it is probable that sin has infected in fact but 
an inconceivably small proportion of the vast commu- 
nity of worlds which people the dominions of God; I 
answer, that the inference from its partial prevalence 
that none is prevented, and that more will not be per- 
fectly and eternally prevented by means of its actual 
punishment and its gracious pardon, as illustrated in 
hell and heaven forever, is inconsiderate and vain; I 
answer, that the same reasoning, applied to the present 
world, would abolish law, unhinge society, and make a 
vast Aceldama of the globe we inhabit ; and finally, I 
answer, that all the innumerable habitations of the uni- 
verse constitute but one empire under God ; that all are 
mutually and eternally related; that the history of 
each will have its influence on all the others; that 
events, such as have occurred in that department to 
which we belong, shall be rehearsed in other depart- 
ments, and with lasting effect, for the instruction, ad- 
monition, and preservation, of millions as many as the 
individuals of this; and all this probably as the appro- 
priate means of ETERNALLY PREVENTING ANOTHER 
EXAMPLE OF SIN, after the scheme of our system shall 
be conducted to its consummation ! “to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places might be known by the church the manifold 
wisdom of God; according to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Here, I have 
no doubt, is the final cause of hell’s perpetuity—the 


utility of which God will make it the eternal occasion ! 
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Otherwise, that. is, if no use could be made of it, it is 
but a just and’ necessary deduction, from his perfect 
attributes, who swears by his own existence that he 
has “no pleasure in the death of him that dieth,” that 
hell would be instantly and forever annihilated ! 

Let us look fora moment at the precept of the law ; 
and see if it be not good, and if we are the sages that 
could change it for the better. Do we object to its spi- 
rituality ? to its cognizance of motives? to its high ex- 
action of mternal purity and benevolence? What im- 
provement then could we allege? The law must 
respect outward conduct alone; must be a mere regu- 
lator of the mechanics of action; must induce an au- 
thorized system of decent hypocrisy, fictitious goodness, 
and holy grimace! And this is the suggested improve- 
ment ! 

Think of the object of legal requisition. It is love! 
Is not this good? Does it not tend to happiness? 
Can any other source of communicated happiness be 
soberly compared with this? Were love always and 
universally prevalent, how much misery would exist ? 
How came misery to exist, but by breaking the law of 
God? Was the law given to be broken, or to be kept ? 
Is God pleased with sin or holiness? How much hap- 
piness then, did the law, as the grand instrument of 
moral administration, directly and naturally mtend ? 
I answer, happiness, happiness alone, perfect happiness ; 
universal, infinite, eternal happiness; and this to the 
exclusion of every adverse principle or event. Is the 


law good? or could purblind mortals legislate a better ? 
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One aspect yet remains to be presented of the excel- 
lency of the law. We have all seen its objective good- 
ness, or that which it really tends to produce to others. 
We are all sensible of the good of being the objects of 
love; and scarcely a reprobate or demon exists who 
could not be made to acknowledge it. But shall we 
forget its subjective goodness? the happiness its very 
exercise produces? What feelings conceivable or pos- 
sible, like those of pure love, to beatify their possessor ? 
God himself is blessed forevermore; ‘God is love :” 
and were he not love, he could not be blessed. How 
godlike the blessedness of love! O what essential 
beatitude, what fellowship divine, to have our whole 
capacities full and overflowing with this elemental 
heaven! “ Wherefore the law is holy; and the com- 
mandment holy, and just, and good.” And God is 
good who gave it. And let all his creatures love, and 
praise him, who is forever worthy! I only add, that 
the goodness of the law is identified with that of the 
Lawgiver; and that it will be the prosperous concern 
of his government to make that goodness indubitable, 
in a way of progressive demonstration and progressive 
conviction, through the infinite cycles of eternity. The 
period is at hand when not a doubter on this point. will 
exist even in hell! and even there the abhorred convic- 
tion will increase forever that the law is good. | 
' Having thus considered, though in rapid outline, the 
questions proposed, respecting the nature and relations 
of the law of God, I shall in the conclusion crave your 
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patience, while I briefly present a few of the lessons’ of 
wisdom thence deducible. 

1. The absurdity, sin, and danger of antinomian- 
ism. 'This very comprehensive word was well in- 
vented, I believe by the great apostle of the Reforma- 
tion, to brand any sentiment that dishonoured or op- 
posed the law of God. Its etymology answers to its 
sense and warrants its application; meaning enmity 
or opposition to law. Hence we are authorized to say 
that there exists in our world, in our hearts, and our 
reasonings, just as much antinomianism as there is dis- 
conformity to law in theory or practice. As a heresy, 
while it is among the vilest and while it is the great 
parent of them all, it is an abstract one; being in terms 
professed, so far as I know, by no church nominal of 
Christ. But alas! how much of it exists! and worse ; 
how much of its insidious poison, often changing its 
form and often its name, but never its nature, revels in 
our bosoms, infects our theological reasonings, and min- 
‘gles with our very devotions! Antinomianism in the 
church! It is like the serpent among the flowers of 
Eden ; like “the man of sin” throned in “ the temple 
of God ;” like rebellion in heaven when the monster 
first appeared! Let us beware of it. It may cheat us 
of our crown. It is just as contrary to the gospel as 
it is to the law; to the triumphs of mercy as to the 
claims of justice; to Christ as to his Father. It aw-* 
fully retards the process of sanctification in God’s own 
elect ; it endamages their piety ; it disgraces their pro- 
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fession ; it prevents their discernment; it lessens their 
influence ; and it awfully impairs their reward. Shall 
I add—what I know will affect them—it is a most un- 
grateful return for the holy and unspeakable Love that 
died for them, “that he might redeem them from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 

2. The proper criterion of character is the law of 
God. Various indeed are the estimates of human na- 
ture as made by its constituents in this world; and 
while these differ among themselves through all de- 
grees of the scale, they generally differ more from the 
estimate of the bible. Why is this? Plainly because 
men judge by different standards, while there is but 
one right standard. ‘Their judgments would be correct 
comparatively, were their standards of judgment right, 
To surrender every false criterion, and adopt that of 
God, marks an important stage of the process of rege- 
neration, from preliminary to complete. So it was 
with Paul. He exchanged the standard of the Phari- 
see for that of the Holy Ghost. And how did it revo- 
lution into truth all his erring prepossessions! God re- . 
gards his law alone in his estimate of men. No other 
standard will be honoured in the day of judgment. 
And now, my respected hearers, is this our standard ? 
Is our estimate of others, and especially of ourselves, 
governed by the law of God? what think we then of 
human ‘nature? that if “is holy, just, and good?” or 
that it is “evil, and only evil, and that continually,” 
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till the grace of the gospel, obeyed and loved, changes, 
cleanses, and conforms it, to the eternal excellency of 
the law? Hence, 

3. The necessity of approving the law, of under- 
standing and loving it, of being cordially pleased 
with rt, nay of delighting in it ; the necessity of this, 
I say, in order to the existence of piety in the soul. 
There is no salvation in the gospel, for those who con- 
tinue the enemies of the law. It is just as hard—if 
hard it will be called—to love grace as justice; pre- 
cisely as hard! Nor is the repentance genuine, nor the 
faith operative, nor the humility true, nor the devotion 
acceptable, nor the hope authentic, of those whose evan- 
gelical piety leaves them disliking or barely tolerating 
the law of God. 

4. The connexion between correct views and feel- 
ings, in relation to the law of God, and doctrinal 
soundness in religion. 'The man “that loveth or 
maketh a lie,” does it because he is the enemy of the 
law of God. 'Those who understand and love this 
law, are such lovers of truth that the total doctrine of 
the bible, so far as it is discovered, just suits them. 
Hence all their moral feelings are in favour of evi- 
dence; in league with divine testimony ; and divorced 
from “the spirit of error.” Hence the lovers of the 
law of God pursue wisdom ; search for truth; pray for 
divine guidance; examine incessantly the scriptures ; 
make the necessary decisions and sacrifices; and be- 
come habituated to the lessons of inspiration, “ strength- 
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ened, established, settled,” in “the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” 

5. The gospel is good. This is one of the most 
important lessons we can deduce from the nature and 
relations of the law. 'The law and the gospel are not 
the same; they are not to be confounded; they are to 
be compared, distinguished, and understood as things 
that differ: while Luther was certainly right in making 
a thorough and discriminating knowledge of both, a 
criterion, or rather the criterion, of a sound and compe- 
tent theologian. But still they are mutually and vitally 
related; so that both are good, if either is good; and 
both are evil, if either is evil. "The law and the gospel 
have a common soul of holiness; a common source of 
holiness; a common scope of holiness. The gospel 
as a system gives to the law perhaps the highest, bright- 
est, fullest honour that it can ever receive. If the law 
be evil, how then can the gospel be good? If the law 
be good, and that superlatively, good also is “the glo- 
rious gospel of the blessed God.” How absurd then 
and vain for us to bless ourselves with hope through the 
gospel, while our hearts are inimical to the law! while 
we dislike to hear any preaching that explains and 
vindicates the law! while possibly we dare to calum- 
niate the holy and enlightened faithfulness of those 
preachers, who treat of the law as Apostles treated of 
it; and while we are not afraid to stigmatize it as 
legal preaching, dull morality, and a dereliction of the 
gospel! An antinomian preacher is an anti-evangeli- 
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cal preacher; and the hearers who prefer such an one, 
would do well to examine again “which be the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ :” for the law and 
the gospel have a common moral nature. 

There is treachery organized in the erace of the gos- 
pel, if there be not righteousness embodied in the struc- 
ture of the law: and there is hypocrisy, or, if you will, 
self-deceit and vanity, in our favouring the grace of the 
gospel, and preferring that grace, and glorying in that 
grace, unless we sincerely approve, nay morally enjoy, 
the eternal excellency of the Jaw of God. And if this 
test of character, in relation both to the law and the gos- 
pel, be appaling, it only proves our own perilous antino- 
mianism. Among tests it is lucid and transcendent. 
It is a test for which we ought to be grateful; for it is 
one of the best in our possession. By its faithful use, 
“eoming to the light,” we may ascertain if we have 
any piety; we may put our hope into the light of de- 
monstration ; we may exchange the fear that “hath 
torment” for the love that is “ perfect ;’ we may forego 
forever the wretched exuvie of our servile trepidation, 
for “the spirit of adoption,” saying to God, My Father, 
my Father, and departing from him no more; we may — 
see ourselves legitimately identified with the elect of 
God, to whom he “gives eternal life,” who shall 
“never perish,” and whom no power is “able to pluck 
from his hand;” we may with equal modesty, and 
truth, and infallibility, infer our eternal destination to 
eternal glory in the new Jerusalem; we may expect 
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heaven, and prepare for it, and desire it, for we shall soon 
be there, exulting, soaring, triumphing, in the glory 
ineffable of the Redeemer: for, a lover of the law, and 
a truster in the gospel, is connected to God himself, by 
that indissoluble tie that is constituted forever by “ the 
love of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.” We 
may hence learn 

6. Why the gospel is ever rejected. Does this ter- 
rible phenomenon result from the nature of the gospel ; 
the scantiness of its provisions; the insincerity of its 
overtures; or the meanness of its spirit? None of 
these. The true reason cannot be told too plainly or 
repeated too often—it is just because men hate the law 
of God! It is this that helps their logic to its quibbles 
and their philosophy to its difficulties—because they are 
the positive enemies of righteousness! It is this that 
renders duty so impracticable, service so difficult, and 
piety so painful, that they indefinitely postpone them all! 
It is this that keeps them impenitent, unbelieving, and 
“double-minded.” It is this that veils the meaning of 
the sacred page; renders the divine testimony ambigu- 
ous; and maintains such a standing army of doubts. 
It is this that builds the bowers of heresy, inspires the 
spirit of liberalism, and stimulates the ingenuity of ex- 
cuses. It is this that generates the sirens of infidelity ; 
gives plausibility to the arguments of error ; and soothes 
the disobedient with the flattermg unctions of hope. It 
is this that convinces the fanatic, establishes the cor- 
rupter, and qualifies the vender of new revelations: this 
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that makes folly pass for wisdom, sophistry for argu- 
ment, and impiety for worship. It is this that mace- 
rates the body, sanctions austerity, begets formalism, 
enacts revolting penance, dreams of infallibility, and 
paganizes the gospel of God. It is this that consti- 
tutes the sceptic, the reviler, and the atheist. It is this 
that misrepresents religion as forbidding, licentiousness 
as manly, and responsibility as absurd. It is this alone 
that prevents universal faith, and piety, and blessed- 
ness—it is antipathy to the law of God! And yet this 
is precisely the cause that must not be assigned—be- 
cause it is uncharitable, puritanical, and not to be be- 
lieved! 'The preacher who alleges this only as the 
true cause, is rated as well meaning, but feeble, deficient 
in originality, and scarcely worth hearing: although 
this is the grand statement of the bible, pervading all 
its pages, characterizing all its preachers, and made with 
overpowering light by the Lord Jesus Christ himself; 
who said, “this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil.” ‘This is the rea- 
son, and in substance the only reason, why the gospel 
is ever rejected. ‘I'he fact rests on the sober evidence 
of reason, observation, and scripture ; and is as palpably 
true as the great astronomical facts of the solar system, 
according to Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton. it 
requires a strange compound of ignorance, impiety, and 
sophistry, to doubt that those who reject the gospel 
“have not the love of God in them.” 'The deist, the 
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mohammedan, the jew, the heretic, and the sceptic, all 
im general claim to love the Creator, (if they admit his 
existence,) although they reject the gospel: that is, ac- 
cording to their own account, they are friends of right- 
eousness, very good and virtuous, honest and excellent 
men, notwithstanding their rejection of “ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified!” But what is a friend of righteous- 
ness that loves not the law of God? And is it possible 
to love that law and yet reject the gospel? No moral 
impossibility was ever greater or plainer! Look at 
that law; and show me the man who can intelligently 
believe that anything but opposition to it could consist 
with rejection of the gospel! ‘T'ruly “the secrets of 
many hearts are revealed!” For one, Lam not afraid 
to say that if I could at all believe that love of right- 
eousness ever prompted the rejection of the gospel; 
nay, if I were not convinced that enmity to the law is 
the universal prompter of such rejection, [ would not 
only tear my commission as a preacher—I would sur- 
render also my hope as a christian; and in the indig- 
nant spirit of a man, I would deny all religion, and even 
the existence of its eternal Author! I ought rather to 
say—I cannot imagine what I should do, in a predica- 
ment that could not occur without a total revolution of 
all that we know, or feel, or hope, as creatures of ra- 
tional existence. ‘This argument will be very enter- 
taining in the day of judgment; for then it will be 
managed precisely as it ought to be; and its disclosures 


will instruct and astonish the 'concourse of immortals, 
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God is adequate to its full elucidation ; and he will lec- 
ture us convincingly. May none of you, my hearers, 
evade conviction till that day! In anticipation of its 
scenes, I affectionately beseech you, to trust J ehovah 
now! ‘There is no venture in the homage. You will 
lose nothing, jeopard nothing, injure nothing, by ren- 
dering to God the confidence of your total minds, and 
participating here the holy triumphs of his people in 
the prospective and eternal vindication of his often dis- 
honoured name! And lastly, we learn 

7. The authenticity of hope in the gospel alone ; 
as demonstrated from the vmpossibility of authentic 
hope on the basis of the law. 'To sinners, such as the 
law shows that we are, the gospel alone ministers 
grace, peace, and hope. And to the gospel alone, as 
the medium of hope, cling the spirits of all who are 
‘lovers of the law; while, conversely, the enemies 
of the gospel hope—if they hope at all—on principles 
of law: they hope where christians despair, and 
despair where christians hope. Here is the grand 
paradox of religion; that they alone who love the law 
for duty, alone abandon it for hope; that those alone 
whose hope is valid, acknowledge their ill-desert, and 
resort to the atmosphere of grace in order to breathe the 
breath of spiritual life; that those alone who have vir- 
tue, abandon their own goodness as the ground of hope, 
“being justified freely, by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus.” ‘To effect a spiritual di- 
yorce from the law as the basis of hope, and to inspire 
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hope on the principles of the gospel alone, is the great ob- 
ject of conversion. ‘Thus, in relation to the law of mar- 
riage, does the Apostle illustrate the change, in the first 
four verses of this chapter. “ Know ye not, brethren, 
(for | speak to them that know the law,) how that the 
law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth?” — 
or, as unquestionably it ought to be rendered, “as long 
as it (the law) liveth.” By a splendid personification 
he speaks of the law, as our natural or first husband ; 
whom, according to the law of marriage, it were wrong 
to abandon in his life-time: for then he could protect, 
and cherish, and ennoble us; and then our obligations, 
and “the covenant of our God” upon us, exclude all 
other suitors, and bind our affections, duties, and ser- 
vices, absolutely to him alone. But, he argues, if our 
husband is dead, our obligations are cancelled ; and we 
are at liberty to contract a second marriage with one 
who is ummortal and life-giving forever. Now, the law, 
as the Bridegroom of souls, is in effect dead ; and so can 
be our husband no longer. From him there is no hope. 
No matter what killed him; in whatever way accom- 
plished, the results are the same: and though sin was 
his murderer, and that sin our own, yet he is dead ; and 
the deed is not only irrevocable—it is an instance of 
death without any resurrection, the slumbers of which 
are profound and interminable. And what is the infer- 
ence? Why, that we may cease our mourning, burn 


our weeds of wo, and end our widowhood—otherwise 
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shrouded in infinite despair! Here is hope, and only 
here. An other lover, and he incomparably preferable, 
“the Prince of life,” offers us his heart and his hand, in 
honourable and eternal espousals. To him we may 
be legitimately “ married ;” never to be divorced, never 
separated even by death, never upbraided by con- 
science or truth or goodness. — His resources are infinite, 
suited to our condition, and devoted to our weal. We 
accredit his affection, accept his proposals, and consum- 
mate eternal union before the witnessing earth and the 
conscious heavens! ‘ Wherefore, my brethren, ye also 
are become dead to the law by the body of Christ ; that 


ye should be married to another, even to him who is 


raised from the dead, that we should bring forth fruit 
unto God.” Of this marriage, my brethren, literal 
marriage was from the beginning the instituted type. 
‘To illustrate this was one of the formal ends intended 
to be answered by the existence of the relation: and to 
celebrate this grandest relation of man, and most gra- 
cious relation of God, will be one of the desired occupa- 
tions of the assembly of the glorified forever. “ And I 
John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And I saw no temple therein: for the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 


_And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 


moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations of 
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into it. And there shall in no } vise nter into it 2 ail J 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever Bich sty abomi- 
nation, or maketh a lie; but they that are written in 

the Lamb’s book of life.” Amen. 
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TO THE 
CONGREGATION OF MY PASTORAL CARE. 


My Very Dear FRIENDs, 

A hope that this sermon may do good to you, and perhaps 
others, is, I think, the motive of its publication, even if it may not 
become its apology. 

To ask favour for the matter, the substance, the doctrine of it, 
other than what justice awards to truth, were an impertinence of 
which I am incapable. If I know the heart of your Pastor—it is 
his prayer that truth may triumph, and error perish, no matter who 
bleeds in the catastrophe or rejoices in the consummation. ‘Truth 
is the doctrine of facts, or the statement that represents things and 
represents them as they are. What then are the archetypes of the 
truth of the gospel? THE THINGS THAT ARE UNSEEN AND ETER- 
NAL! THE INFINITE REALITIES OF Gop! Whose interest is it— 
can it be—to have these misrepresented to him ? to believe them as 
they-are not? to expect them as he will never find them in eter- 
nity? Hence error infatuates, deteriorates, subverts us: and truth 
is the mould in which God casts the spirits of his chosen, that 
thence they may take the impression of uimsELr, “the image and 
superscription” of the infinite Original of excellence. Hence, asa 
“ corrected and genuine rendering would give to that abused pas- 
sage,—* “God be thanked, that ye are not, though ye were, the 
servants of sin; for from the heart have ye obeyed that mould of 
doctrine into which ye were cast.” The figure is apposite and ob- 
vious. As the skilful metalist, by liquefying the precious mass, 
makes it susceptible of the very form and print to be put upon it; 
and as then he allows no false or foreign model to alienate or dis- 
guise it, but gives it carefully to the very cast designed for it: so 
God, through the truth, and not by means of ignorance or er- 
ror, first intenerates the spirits of his people, melts their hearts 
with his loveand grace by Jesus Christ; reduces the obdurate forms 
of their affections to a state of fusion, and then modifies, stamps, 
transforms them, and this progressively through the whole process 
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of their sanctification, until they finally become in glory the per- 
fect miniatures of himself. Indifference to truth is hence the acme 
of madness; it is practical hostility to God and our own salvation, 
and we remain, if we cherish it, “the servants of sin,” because we 
have not “ from the heart’ obeyed the gospel. 

This sermon—and I am not unconscious of its defects—respects 
the initials of experience—the conversion of the soul to God: a 
-crisis of infinite importance, and requiring skill and soundness, as 
well as fidelity and a pure motive, in him who would subserve the 
influences of the Spirit in its genuine eventuation. My general 
rules of treatment and principles of conduct, in times of religious 
revival, whether to individuals or an extended audience, have been 


and still are—as many of you experimentally know—such as the ~ 


following: Tobe very simple and intelligible in the directions given; 
to feel and exhibit tenderness and sympathetic consideration; to 
treat their souls as I would my own; to be direct and faithful; to 
be uncompromising, to explode their excuses, and to show them, if 
they wish on any ground to decline an immediate and cordial com- 
pliance with the gospel, WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE WHICH THEY 
SHALL NOT DECLINE, THE INFALLIBLE CERTAINTY OF THEIR 
DAMNATION, UNLESS THEY YIELD THEIR HEARTS WHOLE OFFER- 
inc To Jesus CurisT; to demonstrate the fact that he is offered 
to them, really, sincerely, and even importunately, in the gospel— 
that he is as willing, waiting—that “the Spirit saith come,” 
and that God, the Father, commands them to “kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry, and they perish from the way, when, his wrath is’ 
kindled but a little;” and to magnify the gospel, as the light of 
our acceptable worship, the criterion of all that is right, and the 
perfect and full-orbed revelation from the throne of glory. Such 
are the views of the means of grace, which I believe true and use: 
ful. This way—you have seen prospered of God in the midst of 
you; you have seen the tall cedars of pride, waving their crested 
summits as on the top of Carmel or Lebanon, bowed in homage at 
the name of Jesus, and becoming fruitful to his praise in the val- 
leys of his favour. You have seen the exemplification of those 
very truths, which in this sermon I have laboured to re-inculcate, 
as “the power of God and the wisdom of God:” you have seen 
with what an influence, more piercing and refined than that of 
electricity, these ethereal truths, finding their way to the arrested 
spirits of the infidel, the fatalist, and the profligate, have conciliated 
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their confidence and wrought their reformation unto life, by “the 
power of the Spirit of God.’ 'T'o aid their circulation, their as- 
cendant influence every where, in our happy country, THE couN- 
TRY OF REVIVALS, is the design of the sermon, which, under God, 
I now affectionately inscribe to you. In the hope that it will do 
good, do I surrender it to the press, with some sense of an author's 
responsibility, which the wishes of friends, one way or the other, 
would be insufficient as a plea to extenuate or divide; and there- 
fore I forbear to adduce them. A writer has certainly no right to 
let his thoughts go before the public, unless he thinks them wor- 
thy to be perused and serviceable to mankind—whatever others 
think, “a 
The connexion of the principles attempted to be vindicated - 
this sermon, with cenuINE REVIVALS OF RELIGION anp 
THEIR PROSPERITY THROUGHOUT THE LAND, is great in theory, 
whatever it may be historically, and constitutes a large part of its 
claims to your consideration. Iam no advocate for fanaticism, 
for holy tricks, for mere emotion however strong, for divelling 
childishness, for devout buffoonery, or for any other shameful mode 
of practising on the stupidity or facility of the ignorant. The 
religion of sensation is not—--spirituality ; any more than are the 
motions of machinery or the experiences of animalism. The in- 
fluence of the gospel, which shows its identity with that of the 
Spirit of God, by using its luminous and magnificent truths as the 
atmosphere of the breathing life it imparts, and the medium of the 
celestial light in which it sees, and the sanction of the certainty by 
which it knows, and the basis of the firmness with which it acts; 
which demonstrates its genuineness by corresponding fruits, of 
“true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report ;” and which 
commends its divinity to the confidence of men, chiefly in three 
ways—by beneficence, by permanence, by progress in goodness; 
such an influence, extended over the spirits of our countrymen and 
our species, is “the kingdom of heaven,” and is what I mean, and 
what I wish to subserve, when I speak of revivals of religion. 
True it is, we are animals, as well as spirits; and there can be no 
religion without some corporeal excitement; none, without eating 
and drinking, breathing and sleeping, speaking and hearing, feel- 
ing and acting. The Redeemer’s body sympathized with his 
mind, when “being in an agony he prayed more earnestly, and 
his sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood falling down to the 
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ground: still, these are incidental and not primary parts or neces- 
sary adjuncts of religion. If we aim at them, or sanction them 
in a system of measures and means of usefulness, they lose their 
nature, they degenerate into miserable affectation, they disgust men, 
and are an abomination to God. Let us approve of excellence, let 
us discriminate, let us walk in wisdom, let us be truly and con- 
stantly zealous, having our cordialities supremely engaged in the 
cause of the EverLasTine; and this at an equal remove from the 
polar winter of a graceless formalism, and the infectious heathen 
fevers of the torrid zone of fanaticism. Some climates are too hot 
for verdure or enduring fruit ; some too often shaken with tornados, 
or visited with the parched breath of the Siocco, or the malignant 
sweep of the Simoom, to contain any thing more like primeval 
Eden than burning sands, as oceans spread or as water-spouts 
whirling spirally for a moment towards heaven. Be ours the safer 
temperate zone of “truth and soberness.” Unless a man is en- 
lightened by the truth, encouraged by the grace, and assured by 
the testimony of God—such is mind, whatever brute matter is, that 
it is not, and cannot be won to goodness. God knows this—and 
always honours it, in bringing “his own elect” to salvation. He 
honours the nature of mind, the laws of mind, the august original 
dignity of mind! Let us follow his example; and to this end pon- 
der it ip his own oracles, and in the use of any helps subservient 
which his providence may enable usto command. Thus we may 
be useful; God will be with us; our hearts shall flourish in hope; 
and eternal life will be our incalculable recompense through the in- 
tercession of oNE that died for our redemption. 
Iremain, very affectionately, 
your attached Pastor, 
and devoted servant for Jesu s'sake, 
SAMUEL H. COX. 


SERMON. 


AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, STRIVE TO ENTER IN AT THE STRAIT GATES FOR 
MANY, I SAY UNTO YOU, WILL SEEK TO ENTER IN, AND SHALL NOT BE 
ABLE.—LUKE Xi. 24. 


NEVER was there magnanimity like that of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His was not a sentiment ora speculation merely, how- 
ever fine; it was the sublime of goodness and the sublime of 
constancy ; and it was the exemplification of both through his 
whole life. His example was not only steady, perfect, lumi- 
nous; it was one of increasing lustre and effect, of cumulative 
interest, and incomparable worth, continually sustained and 
enriched, to the last scene of its catastrophe on the cross. His 
sufferings, unlike ours in kind as well as degree, were distinct- 
ly foreseen from the beginning; they were deliberately chosen ; 


“Such is the power of mighty love ;” 


and when the crisis rapidly approached, he went forth volun- 
tarily to meet it. He was self-immolated, as ‘‘the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

He is now on his way to the destined place of crucifixion ; 
where he would arrive neither too early nor too late. His ac- 
tions are employed in usefulness; still, in them he seems to 
say, with a perfect forecast of calculation and purpose, 


“ Punctual 
I keep my assignation with my wo.” 


How is his precious time now occupied? In trepidation— 
in tears and lavish lamentations—in regrets and indecision— 
in indolenee or sad seelusion—in sullen gloom or pious horror 
—in austerity or penance? None of these. “And he went 
through the cities and villages, teaching, and journeying to- 
ward Jerusalem!’ This is what I mean by the moral sub- 
lime, the grandeur of everlasting goodness, the consummation: 
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of philanthropy! It was not enough that he should die for 
us; that he should volunteer the sacrifice ; that he should go 
spontaneously to the altar; that he should do all this in our 
dreary exigency, when none but he could do it, and when but 
for him eternal justice would have sacrificed a ruined world 
of sinners: but, by the way, he beguiles the distance, and 
tedeems the time, by scattering the seeds of salvation and dis- 
pensing the instructions of eternal life! The manner too—in 
keeping with the matter of his work. Here is dignity, with- 
out its humanizing weaknesses—without vaunting, without 
effort; without an appearance equal to the reality. It is the 
dignity of Jesus Christ ; noble and faithful ; communicative, 
and beneficent; mild, and equally majestic ; awful, and yet 
attractive ; condescending, and yet true! This is the way to 
live a thousand lifetimes in one ! 

The text is a most practical exhortation, addressed promis- 
cuously to the multitudes by whom he was attended. They 
were not a congregation of saints, but rather of unconverted 
sinners. Many of them were probably reckless of duty and 
blind to the realities and wonders of a coming world. Some of 
them presumptuous, speculative, ignorant to a proverb, self- 
righteous, and vainly imaginative of safety. To all such, how 
appropriate his language ; how infallible his prescriptions ! 
And what, to such a concourse, or to us, is the direction of such 
a preacher? Isit to do nothing? to ‘* wait God’s time ? to 
give ourselves no concern on the subject ? to leave all that to 
God, as none of our business ? to adopt a kind of orthodoxy 
which puts us for ever in the passive; which makes virtue to 
consist in omitting whatever is commanded ; and which gives 
‘to God with jealous care all the glory of—nothing ? Or, mak- 
ing sin its own excuse, does he surrender the claims of eternal . 
righteousness, in order to render the gospel gracious by super- 
seding the obligation of the law? His language to them is— 
Strive ye; or, rendered equally to the letter and the | spirit, 
*agonize to enter: compared with other passages, too, we are 

*This is true so far as deliberate effort, and systematic exertion and 
practical decision are concerned. I know not that agony or anguish, i. e. 
pain or misery, have any connexion, except sometimes adventitiously, 


with true religion, initial or progressive. 
*< 
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fully warranted in supposing him here to prescribe the appro- 
priate and the efficacious means of the great end of salvation ; 
so that while this is the counsel of heaven to sinners, than 
which there can possibly be none better, it is that which needs 
only to be faithfully and practically received to secure the 
salvation of the soul. Means and moral causes have a con- 
stituted efficacy in the economy of God. 

-Pausing for a moment on the threshold of the subject, let 
us endeavour to ascertain definitely THE MEANING OF THE 
passAce. The many and widely different versions of its 
sense, which have been given, justify and require us now, if 
possible, to fix it. 

The text consists of two parts: a practical order, and the 
reasons that enforce it. Had the order stood alone, the diffi- 
culty had never existed: but the reasons assigned in the con- 
text, and especially the text itself, have been viewed as diffi- 
cult, or insolvable. ‘For many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able.” What<does this mean ? If 
some, if ‘‘ many,” cannot enter, is this, 1n heavenly persuasion, 
an apposite reason for my endeavour? In what sense are they 
* unable 2 The challenge 48 not for some technical solution 
that may pass; but fer the very meaning of the passage, the 
point of the argumentation. Or has the preaching of Christ 
no point, no royal meaning ? 

Some-there are, not given however to careful interpretation 
of **the oracles of God,” who suppose it to teach the ina- 
bility of men to do their duty: a position which with them is 
quite fundamental ; while, by a certain kind of faith, they 
seem sublimely to despise all the difficulties which reason 
sees, not more in transubstantiation, than in that abominable 
libel on the moral government of God. 

Others more speciously allege that apostates or irresolute 
seekers are respected, and that the law of failure in every case 
is here laid down. These, say they, “seek’’ but do not 
“ strive ;? hence, they are not eventually “able,” because of 
their infirmity in the pursuit: they are morally unable, soon 
disheartened, and ultimately lost. That this statement is 
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correct history, in reference to thousands, there is no substtn- 
tial reason to doubt; but is it correct interpretation? Cer- 
’ tainly not. What promise is given to any spiritual action, 
that is not given to seeking? “They that seek me,* shall find 
me. Every one that seeketh, findeth. Seek, and ye shall 
find. God isa rewarder of them that seek him.” Hence, it 
cannot be in any sense, because they seek that they do not 
find. It is rather because they do not seek. But—to seek 
God, means something: it means a spiritual and resolved 
- course of action. Itis not every selfish fit of devotion, or de- 
sultory horror, or instance of impenitent anxiety, or even 
every solemn season of religious painstaking, that constitute 
seeking in the sight of God. ' 

Let us recur to the occasion of his words. ‘ Then said one 
unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved!” It was in 
answer to this question that the text was uttered, with all the 
continuous sentences to the thirtieth verse, inclusive. The 
question is impoiant ; the answer, finished and admirable. 
It is full of definite mstenction, and quite conclusive on many 
of the cardinal points of relision, Whatever motives actuated 
the querist, the question is intrixcically the same. He might 
indeed have been captious; wishing, as some ungracious 
moderns do, to “entangle him in his tats,’ or vanquish him 
with objections, or defame him by eliciting the evidence that 
would show him an illiberal preacher. He might have been 
curious ; desiring to know the census of the species, the exact 
number of names ‘ written in the Lamb’s book of life,” and 
the comparative sum of the finally saved or lost. In a prac- 
tical view alone, the Saviour answers it. This is superhu- 
man. Here we see one of the pervading and divine excellen- 
cies of the Bible. It. sacrifices nothing to our curiosity : it 
seeks to actuate rather than amuse us. It tells us things 


*The adverb “early” in our version, means earnestly, and has 20 refer- 
ence to the age of the seekers. It has lost the meaning which it had in 
our language two centuries since ; and as now it adds nothing but darkness 
to the passage, and is not in the original (except as implied in the Piel ef 
nw) it were better omitted. Prov. viii. 17. 
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more relatively than absolutely. It teaches us religion, rather 
than philosophy. ‘It speaks to honesty and common sense; 
with the design of eliciting obedience and inducing salvation. 

The question was prospective; so is the answer. The 
question regards those saved in eternity, and demands, Are 
they few? The answer expatiates also in eternity, for the 
purpose most powerfully of enforcing the great duty of time. 
it tells of ‘‘ many there, and not few,” who ‘‘ shall seek” 
when it is toolate. The inference is—you should strive te 
enter while you may, for now it is not too late. We alter the 
punctuation alone, when we render it, in full paraphrase, but 
in strict accordance with the obvious sense, and indeed with 
the very grammar of the original: “ Agonize, ye people, all 
who hear me; agonize to enter, by way of the narrow door, 
ito the temple of-salvation, while you may ; for now the door 
is open, and whosoever will, let him come; the opportunity 
will not last always ; it may vanish suddenly and soon ; many, 
who indolently and impiously presume on its prolonged con- 
tinuance, will be grievously agonized hereafter, in efforts to 
enter then elaborately vain ; many, | assure you, while I have 
no fellowship with your speculative levities, and while I would 
qustantly reduce you to practical wisdom, many, I say unto 
you, will greatly desire to enter, and in all the ardour of dis- 
appointed anguish will seek to effect it, when it is for ever im- 
possible and eternally too late; as it certainly will be, from 
the very awful moment of death—the death of the impenitent, 
in which the Great Master of the mansion shall arise in his 
righteousness and close that door against you! Then, re- 
flect—were it your own case, how would you feel! so exclud- 
ed, so undone, so confounded, in infinite despair! | Eternally 
toolate! The door shut forever! The fiat of the everlast- 
ing, uttered, proclaimed, in your destruction—would you 
then be stoical, and cherish a philosophic apathy ? or, a fatal- 
ist, and say ‘it was none of my doings—it was a blind inex- 
orable destiny that brought me here, and I am not to blame 
for it? Would you submit prudentially, resolved to endure— 
but, who could endure the wrath of the Aumiaury, an eter- 
nal victim, a prisoner of despair! O should this be your 
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miserable experience, I can assure you that stoic apathy, the 
pride of fatalism, the tone of philosophic boasting, will con- 
stitute no part of it. As soon as you begin to stand without 
and get the first” glimpse of your condition, you will uplift to 
heaven the hideous unavailing outcry of despair insufferable. 
You will knock at the door; as if its ponderous adamant 
would move and melt with pity of your grief: nay, you will 
beseech the Master to relent, to break his word, to falsify his 
perfect truth ; saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us ; and He shall 
answer and say unto you, I know you not whence ye are. 
Thenshall ye begin tosay, we have eaten and drunk in thy pre- 
sence; we have been, some of useven professors of religion; we 
have eaten of that bread which is the communion of thy body, 
and drunk of that cup which is the communion of thy blood ; 
and we have all enjoyed the outward privileges of thy king- 
dom, the ordinances of religion and the means of grace ; for 
thou hast taught in our streets. But he shall say, I tell you, 
I know you not whence ye are ; depart from me all ye workers 
of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teethy 
when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all 
the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust 
out. And they shall come from the East, and from the 
West, and from the North, and from the South; and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God. And behold, there are last, 
who shall be first ; and there are first who shall be last.” 
Thus his meaning is clear; our duty is plain; the argu- 
ments that enforce it, powerful and infinite; eternity unfolds 
its scenes ; they are realities, not fictions ; they are things that 
have been verified in millions of miserable examples, and will 
be again in ourselves, unless, yielding tothese explicit and faith- 
ful admonitions of the Spirit of God, ‘‘ while it is called to- 
day,”’ we practically agonize to enter, while the door is open, 
and while agonies are useful, tolerable, and infinitely happy in 
their issue, The word rendered “ gate” in our text, is the 
same that is translated ‘ door” in the next verse ; and this 
rendering of the same word by two, is one reason, and not a 
small one, of the unnecessary obscurity of the passage : it 
breaks the very important connexion of the parts in the won- 
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derful and most valuable answer of Christ to the question, 
Are there few that be saved :—an answer that ought to make 
the universalist, the antinomian, the formalist, the hypo- 
crite, the socinian, the speculatist, the fanatic, th e enemy of 
vital piety, the opposer of revivals of religion, the vaunting 
moralist, the skeptic sage, the vulgar profligate, the ignorant 
reviler, the proud idolater of creeds, the infidel fool, and the 
whole “ world of the ungodly,” in all their comparatively in- 
considerable varieties ; an answer, I say, which ought to make 
them, one and all, pausein their career of perverseness, trem- 
ble at their danger, repent of their iniquities instantly, and put 
a practical and personal comment upon the meaning of the 
order—‘‘ agonize to enter at the strait gate.” The word 
‘* strait”? is not that, identified with it only in sound, which in 
our language means rectilinear or the opposite of crooked ; but 
that which we use, in other forms, when we say of one that his 
means are straitened, that the straitness of his circumstances 
limits his liberality, or that this avenue is sufficiently large to 
admit a marching army while that is too strait for a single 
soldier. It means then the narrow gate, the small, the little 
one; thus, in his sermon on the Mount, we have these memo- 
rable words of the Saviour to the same effect ; ‘¢ Enter ye in 
at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in there- 
at; because, strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” The gate, 
at the entrance of the way of life, is narrow and strait, not 
objectively—as if the provisions of the gospel, and the mercies 
of God, were straitened to meanness or sunk to exhaustion ; 
but subjectively alone : because of our wicked opposition to the 
strictness, holiness, and immutability of the divine requisitions : 
which,’ though simple, reasonable, practicable, and founded in 
the very nature of things, the whole of them, yet we, the ap- 
propriate subjects of religion, are voluntarily averse to honour. 
Men can “enter” the kingdom of God, only by acknowledg- 
ing their accountability, by loving his mercy, abhorring their 
transgressions, forsaking them, justifying their Maker, appro- 
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priating blame, confessing their sins, and turning to God in 
cordial homage to his name :—and this they so much dislike, 
and so stupidly postpone, and so wickedly misconceive, that 
** few there be that findit.” Hence in effect it is “ strait ;?? and 
no Wider will it ever become, by heaven’s concessions to suit 
the convenience of pride, or reward the calculations of indo- 
lence, or accommodate the caprices of sin ; whatever dreams 
of the sort the many may choose to indulge, or the few who 
lead them to inspire. God, who ‘ cannot deny himself,” 
cannot, for that reason, change the terms of salvation. An 
absurdity is no object of power or possibility of omnipotence. 
Grace and truth have already reduced them to the utmost 
limit of possibility ; and thrice vain is the hope, however spe- 
ciously supported or latently allowed, that they will ever be 
altered. ‘It isa faithful saying: For if we be dead with 
him, we shall also live with him; if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with him; if we deny him, he also will deny us ; if we 
believe not, he abideth faithful : he cannot deny himself.” 
In the nature of things, which results from the nature of God, 
a man must obey the gospel or perish. 

In the following propositions then we engross the substance 
of the text: 

Salvation may be achieved only in the present life ; 

The only way to achieve it is to turn cordially from sin to 
holiness, in obedience to the gospel of Jesus Chuist ; 

This achievement requires deliberate effort, enlightened 
painstaking according to the truth, a practical agony of re- 
solve and action that aims at the glorious goal and makes it 
in the strength of God ; and hence, 

_ It is the high and primary duty of all who hear the gospel, 

to make a prompt and personal business of securing, while 
they may, the salvation which, with equal grace, it reveals 
and offers to each of them. ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate ; for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able.” 

It may be proper here to notice one or two things plainly 
implied in these words, which it were wisdom definitely to feel. 
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1. The native condition of men. Evidently they are all out 
of the way. Hence the order and the obligation to enter the 
gate. They are seen, in the graphic picturing of the Prince 
of preachers, as a vast multitudinous crowd, moving onward 
and downward on a descending plain; careering together in 
the ample and awful highway of sin, where many a sinuous 
course is traced, many a peculiar by-path chosen, many a taste- 
ful promenade selected ; “‘ each wandering in a different way, 
but all the downward road ;” where groups and companies 
refuse indeed to intermingle, and are careful with whom they 
walk ; where the self-righteous shuns the profligate, the phi- 
losopher the clown, the gentleman the boor, the infidel the vi- 
sionary, and the prodigalthe miser : but where all are wrong 
—their persons unforgiven and their motives disapproved ; 
and though not in similar forms iniquitous, or in equal degrees 
criminal, they are posting together to hell! In this condition 
the gospel finds them; with its riches furnished in adaptation 
less to their various tastes than to their real wants; sufficient 
for them all, inviting all, warning all. And would it offer 
salvation to souls not lost, or—what is the same thing—in no 
need of it? O how instructive, how comprehensive, how fun- 
damental, this implication! How is it rendered conspicuous 
in all the constitution of the gospel !—and, I add, (what it 
deeply concerns the impenitent to learn, for the others have 
learned it,) to recognise the native condition of men, to un- 
derstand it as it is taught in the volume of inspiration, to be- 
lieve and to digest it thoroughly, is of unspeakable moment in 
commencing obedience to the order of the text: which leads 
me to remark another implication ; 

2. That great stress is justly laid by the Saviour on the 
initials of religion; on a correct beginning; on starting right. 
This is indeed more than implied in the idea of “ entering at 
the narrow door,” and agonizing to doit ; with such care and 
resolution of effort as to secure a correct commencement. Let | 
us for illustration again recur to the figure. In the broad 
road to ruin, filled with millions of infaiuated pilgrims, is there 
no retreat, no way of escape, no path of preservation, to which 
it were possible to turn and leave the territories of death? 
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There is! The King of the country hath erected, on a neigh- 
bouring eminence, a happy mansion. Behold its turrets, 
minarets, and towers, rise to the view ; requiring only a pause 
in the fevered course, and a calm attention fixed, in order to 
discern them, even from the broad road ; a pleasant causeway 
leads, through level lawns and sylvan melody and groves of 
spices, onward from its very portico to the borders of the broad 
road ; and there it terminates in a gateway, the door of which 
stands invitingly open, and accessible to the travellers with- 
out. Behold the inscription in characters of living light 
above—‘“‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” On one side 
it is written equally legible, “‘ Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost 
saith, to-day if ye will hear his voice ;” and on the other in 
monitory capitals, “ for many shall seek to enter in, and shalk 
not be able, when once the Master of the house hath risen 
up and hath shut to the door.” 

Now this narrow door is not the only avenue that seems to 
lead from the broad way. There are other openings, larger, 
and requiring no agony, or even effort, to enter them ; but 
their path leads not to the happy mansion, the temple of sal- 
vation : deceptive routes they are, that wind to a swifter and 
surer perdition ; and the farther any traveller proceeds in one 
of them, the less probable is it that he will ever return to 
‘¢ the strait gate ;” especially if his educated habits and preju- 
_ dices and pride incline him delusively to one of them. To 
proceed is to get more and more astray; while to return is to 
confess error, to feel loss, to retrace misguided footsteps, to 
grieve pride, to renounce self-righteousness, self-wisdom, and 
self-strength, and to begin entirely anew ; and this is not done 
often or by many. ‘ Ah me! this magnanimity how rare!” 
Those who begin wrong, generally continue so ; as ‘‘ evil men 
and seducers wax worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived.” But those who “‘ enter at the strait gate” proceed 
in the way that leads to the mansion of rest. Sometimes in- 
deed they fall, or falter, or deviate for a season; but the 
King’s servants then go to them, rectify their progress, and it 
may be, rebuke them for their errors. This too is a service of 
love and faithfulness not enjoyed by those who do not ‘‘ enter 
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at the strait gate.” How much depends upon beginning 
vight! for who hath ended right that began wrong? Once 
more, it is implied, or rather plainly affirmed, 

3. That those who make no effort, never enter; those who 
know no agony, realize no relief; they never pass the thre- 
shold of salvation, never begin as they ought; their hope is 
delusion.. 

Let us here admit that experiences vary, both in degree and 
form, where they are genuine in the main; that some con- 
verts have more distress, or terror, or difficulty, or tardiness— 
some more agonizing, than others, in achieving an entrance } 
that some repent and believe the gospel almost instantane- 
ously, while others loiter for years, and make doubting and 
hesitating a part of their religion at last; that decision and 
promptitude ought to characterize. the action of christians, 
and that no responsive obedience can coincide too absolutely 
with the orders of the Captain of salvation ; that all preaching 
should correspond with that of inspiration in spiriting onward 
the reluctant piety of men; and that there is no necessity at 
all for shedding an ocean of tears, or undergoing an awful 
quaianjine of convictions—that is, a process of disobedient 
horror and despondency, or of waiting for a miracle that will 
never be wrought, or of anticipating any thing which God has 
neither required. nor promised to confer. Still, is a man con- 
verted without an, effort? . Does he enter the gate without 
ever caring to strive ; or making any sacrifices ; or engaging 


in any systematic service ;.or honouring his moral responsi- 


bilities ; or confessing Jesus Christ as his Lord and Redeemer ;. 
or exemplifying the spirit of decision ; or renouncing the pa- 
gan party of unbelief, and consorting with christians, and 
yielding his social influence to the cause of the gospel? It is 
against two classes of respectable men that these interrogato- 
ries are urged : those whose serene and self-satisfied habits of 
ease, joined with what the world, calls moral estimableness, 
make them entirely regardless, or utterly unassailable, or 
wholly impassive, to the awakening influence of truth ; and 


those, whose.active duties and business-like usefulness of con~ 


duct, render them indifferent to spiritual duties ; ignorant of 
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the interior world of their own bosoms—in the motives and 
principles by which they are actuated ; and apparently as su- 
perior to the necessity of regeneration, or the duty of “ striving: 
to enter the strait gate” of the kingdom, as if an exemption m 
their case had been fully ascertained to them—an exemption 
from those eternal laws of the moral-mediatorial system to: 
which the destinies of all other men are impartially subjected. 

Think of such momentous spirit-stirring truth as the fol- 
lowing—truth as intelligible as if it were not fundamental 
too: “the whole world lieth in wickedness ; among whom 
also we all had our conversation in times past tm the lusts of 
our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh, and of the mind, 
and were by nature the children of wrath, evem as others ; 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may be- 
come guilty before God ; marvel not that I said unto thee, 
ye must be born again ; and this is his commandment, that we 
should believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another, as he gave us commandment ; and the Spirit 
and the Bride say, come; and let him that heareth say, come ; 
and let him that is athirst come ; and whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely; he that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him: with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness; he that believeth 
not shall be damned; who-shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power ; hell-fire, where their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched ; be not deceived, God is not mocked ; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ; for he 
that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but: 
he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting: repent and believe the gospel ; God now commandeth 
all men every where to repent ; except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish ; strive to enter by the narrow door; if a 
man think himself to be something, when he is nothing, he 


deceiveth himself ; for when they shall say, peace and safety, 


then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail npon 
woma with child, and they shall not escape.™ 
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In view of these everlasting and “true sayings of God,” 
dow can a man have piety with no experience ; with no ex- 
ertion ; with no tension of mind after holiness ; with no spiri- 
tual discernment ; with no difference of views, or feelings, or 
motives towards God; without prayerfulness, without con- 
stancy in well-doing, without being born again? What is 
piety that is not experimental? that is not spiritual ? that does 
not revolution the affections of the human bosom, from the 


creature to the Creator, from objects of sense to those of faith, 


from sin to holiness, and from earth to heaven? ‘* For in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creature; and as many as walk ac- 
cording to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and upon 
the Israel of God.” 

From this general survey of the subject, it is our proper 
drift, and the scope of the whole, that every unconverted 
man, whom we address, should instantly commence this 
striving and so prosecute it as to achieve an entrance at the 


strait gate—or, in other words, should immediately commence 


the business of religion, give his heart to its supreme pursuit, 
and become a lover and an heir of Jesus Christ. That such is 
the only proper influence of the truth which we are considering, 
might be proved from various sources: let us trace its consist- 
ency with what we probably know of the philosophy of reli- 
gion; after which, we shall make a few reflections from the 
whole. 

By the philosophy of religion we mean the science of the 
subject ; or a correct knowledge of the facts of religion, viewed 


in their proper definition, their true nature, their mutual rela- 


tions, their dependence on each other, their connexion with 
eur duty, their perfect harmony and symmetry and glory, 
their subserviency to good in the salvation of men and the 
everlasting praise of God: to this philosophy of religion, not 
“falsely so called,” we shall refer as it respects—the divine 
expostulations with sinners ; the connexion of the means and 
the end in the constitution of providence; the active nature 
of the mind, in religion indispensably and equally as in every 
other pursuit ; and the correct doctrine of the influences of the 
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Spirit: from all these we intend to show that there is no good 
reason for any soul to hesitate a moment in accepting Christ ; 
who says, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock ; if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.”’ In an order inverted, 
let us ponder, 

1. The correct doctrine of the influences of the Spirit. 

If this topic is important in an almost unparalleled degree, 
it is equally important to make no mistakes about its nature, 
and to practise no abuse of its requirements. If I mistake 
not, there is no doctrine of revelation that has been oftener or 
with equal impunity abused—if that soft reprehension may 
befit the rebuke of technical darkness, that has changed its 
character ; of mechanicalizing and materializing doctrine, that 
has distorted its symmetry ; of antinomian indolence, that has 
separated it from its moral relations and its legitimate fruits ; 
of philosophizing pride, that has rejected its truth or extenuated 
its importance ; and of fanatical and visionary madness, that 
has perverted its excellence, detached it from all evidence, 
alienated it from the sanction of the written word of God, mis- 
represented christianity and scandalized mankind respecting 
it, in the elevation of unfounded claims, the lawlessness of 
misguided fervours, and the abomination of spurious achieve- 
ments. Ina general way, the doctrine has often been inju- 
diciously preached, invested with an air of mystery, and so 
disguised, in its connexion with the duty of the hearers 
as almost, perhaps quite, nay, sometimes eminently, to 
justify and comfort their impenitence. With the bible open, 
need we say that all such things are utterly diverse from 
the genuine “ fruit of the Spirit,” and obviously at war with 
the doctrine of the Spirit? Asa rule of safety, we might 
say that dark points are to be postponed to clear ones; that 
obscurity is less to affect us, than perspicuity, in the language 
of the sacred oracles ; and that an undefinable influence, that 
contravenes in any way “ the words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth,” such, for example, as allows or justifies a man in 
making practically nothing of the momentous order of the text, 
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is not from the Spirit of God; is at best a mistake of the 
truth ; and ought to be abandoned instantly and for ever. 

The influence of the Spirit, considered at large, is suscepti- 
ble of a three-fold classification ; each department of which, 
though fundamental in the whole economy of God, is not 
equally, or in the same way, related to our duties: we may 
state them as the physical or providential, the extraordinary 
or miraculous, and the moral or scriptural, departments— 
since, to our limited powers, a subject of any composition or 
abstruseness is best seen analytically, or in the successive ex- 
amination of its parts; while, to the perfect vision of God 
alone, the reduction of integers to fractions is wholly unne- 
cessary. | 

We begin with the moral and scriptural department; that 
which chiefly or immediately concerns accountable men, and 
to which the others are happily subordinate. Here two rules 
may be assumed as our guides in the investigation : first, that 
the written truth of scripture, inspired by the Spirit of God to that 
very end, is in our age the uniform instrument of his influence ; 
and second, that his actual influence, at any given time and on 
any particular mind, is always as the truth of scripture is correctly 
perceived, sincerely approved as divine, and practically honoured 
m its appropriate productions. 

The means of grace are the appointed channels, conscious 
or otherwise, of conveying the words of the Spirit to the minds 
of men and conciliating them to their ascendency. The 
mind of the subject—fanaticism and dreaming apart—is con- 
scious only of the truth, and its effects, or its own resulting 
acts and exercises as connected with the force of truth, 
“The sword of the Spirit—is the word of God :” and its point 
it is that we feel. Hence the criterion of this influence is 
tangible and perfect ; its sanction, identified with “ truth and 
soberness ;” its vindication, an assemblage of excellencies 
‘against which there is no law.” Hence itis to the elucida- 
tion and enforcement, or rather the just appreciation, of the 
words of the Spirit, that the whole apparatus of the means of 
grace, and eminently the preaching of the gospel, with the 
times and scenes and acts of universal worship, are properly 
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subservient. The truth is the sceptre of the Spirit ; its sway 
is the reign of the heavens; its subjects are the lovers, filial 
and loyal, of the king of righteousness: ‘* for as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” But if 
the Spirit leads them, their agency is not excluded ; they fol- 
low : and as “‘ they that are after the flesh, do mind the things 
of the flesh”—a course of action in which there is less of mys- 
tery than misery—even so ‘‘ they that are after the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit ; for, to be carnally minded,” or the sa- 
vouring of carnality, ‘is death ; but, to be spiritually mind- 
ed,” or the savouring of the Spirit, ‘‘is life and peace ;” is 
justification, and acceptance in the beloved, and infinite con- 
solation. ‘ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul. Sanctify them through thy truth ; thy word is truth.” 
It is in such a view of the subject that we can not only see 
the meaning of various passages of scripture, otherwise ob- 
scure or never to be reconciled ; but their consistency, force, 
and beauty, are at once apparent: and whether we there re- 
gard the process of sanctification, in which ‘‘ the sons of God” 
are led by the Spirit onward progressively to heaven ; or that 
branch of it, which may be denominated consolation or esta-_ 
blishment, in which God is said to ‘‘ dwell in them and walk in 
them ;’’ or the commencement of religion in the soul, in which 
** the sons of God” are “ born of the Spirit,’? and this is what 
we mean by regeneration or an. entrance effected at “ the strait 
gate ;” or those general effects, which we call, very properly, 
the common -influences of the Spirit, in enlightening the 
mind, awing the conscience, restraining the conduct, softening 
the character, and every way improving the aspect and the 
structure of society—preventing millions of crimes, refining the 
manners, expanding the thoughts, rectifying the sentiments, 
sharpening the intellect, and allaying the animosities of neigh- 
bouring intercourse—influences eventually complied with by 
all the individuals of “ the elect,” and ultimately resisted by 
the wanton wickedness of all the others : every way consider- 
ed, or in whatever particular relation regarded, the influence 
of the Spirit, as presented in the Scriptures, is an intelligible 
and glorious contemplation. ‘There indeed the effect is often 
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put for the cause, and the cause for the effect ; the agent for 
the influence, and the influence for the agent ; the word for 
the Spirit, and the Spirit for the word: but certainly this need 
not induce confusion or obscurity 5 it is as we speak in other 
relations and topics innumerable; the person and the preach- 
ing of Christ are often phrased in the same way convertibly ; 
and each selected passage of scripture calmly viewed and 
meditated, yields to the scrutiny, and loses nothing of its force, 
its fragrance, or its usefulness. The piety of the saints is 
frequently described absolutely:—and why not, since it has an 
absolute existence ? Often as the production of the word— 
and this is true instrumentally in every instance ; and often as 
the result of the agency of the Spirit of God, either with or 
without an express mention of the word: still, universal piety; 
all the moral excellence ever seen by the eye of God in our 
apostate species, is plainly resolved into “ the fruit of the Spi- 
rit” and credited in its authorship to God alone. ‘ The fruit 
of the Spirit isin all goodness, and righteousness, and truth. 
Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth. The 
word of God is quick and powerful :”*—not “ a dead letter,’” 
as some venturous corruptors are wont to defame it, imputing’ 
their own deadness to the living truth of the scriptures. 
“* For this cause also thank we God without ceasing, because, 
when ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye 
received it not as the word of men, but (as it is im truth) 
the word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe. The holy scriptures are able to make us wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. The gos- 
pel—is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. Thy faith hath saved thee. Incline your ear, and 
come unto me; hear, and your soul shall live ; and I will 
make an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mer- 
cies of David. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches. For the prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as: 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. It is easier for heaven 


* That is, alive and energetic or penetrating: (wv wat svepyns- 
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and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. Seeing 
ye have putified your souls in obeying the truth, through the 
Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love 
one another with a pure heart fervently ; being born again, 
not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God which liveth and abideth for ever: for all flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass; the 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away ; but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever: and this is the word 
which by the gospel is preached unto you.” 

Thus it is plain that the moral. or scriptural influence of 
the Spirit, that is, his influence through the medium of his 
own revealed truth, however affecting the mind or by what- 
ever means conveyed to it—this influence is entirely at one 
with the order of the text, hath indeed its specimen and illus- 
tration in that order, and could be pleaded against an absolute 
and. prompt compliance with it, only as- other preposterous 
things are often said or done to the disparagement of religion 
and the injury of souls. Christianity is concerned with such 
abuses only to disclaim and expose them—concerned with 
them, only as a character of exemplary virtue is allied to the 
calumny that wantonly vilifies it—or as light is related to 
darkness by a perfect contrast of appearance and an utter con- 
trariety of nature. 

But the influence of the Spirit is also extraordinary and mi- 
raculous. That miracles were wrought, in many surprising 
and most serviceable forms, is a fact of which we need not 
remain doubtful or ignorant—a fact supported by an infini- 
tude of rational evidence which has had all the benefit of infi- 
del investigation. to perfect and to prove it. ‘‘ How shall we es- 
cape, if we neglect so great salvation ? which at the firstbegan 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him; God also bearing them witness, both with signs 
and wonders,.and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his own will.” The day of Pentecost 
was characterized by the miraculous, as well as the moral 
and sanctifying influence. Prodigies were wrought among 
the nations, for their conviction, when the gospel was ‘first 
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zarried to them by apostolic missionaries. “ And they went 
forth, and preached every where, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word with signs following.” How plain is 
if that the miracles were wrought in subserviency to the 
word! can they then be justly quoted in opposition to its in- 
fluence ? Paul represents himself as ‘‘ ministering the gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might be accept- 
able, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost;” but he also ascribes 
the miracles to God as performed on purpose ‘to make the 
Gentiles obedient ;” and evinces their accompaniment “ by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders by the 
power of the Spirit of God.” Now the argument is this-— 
that as these miracles were all wrought in subserviency to 
the word, and the word, as we have seen, is the medium of 
holiness and so of salvation, the miraculous influence of the 
Spirit is certainly no barrier any way between us and imme- 
diate piety, but gloriously the reverse. 

The use of miraculous agency was great; and remains to 
be, what it was, infinitely useful. It perfectly answers its » 
own admirable ends—chiefly three: the successful introduc- | 
tion and permanent implantation of Christianity in the world; _ 
the antecedent preparation of the church for that event; 
and the lasting moral force of the well attested history of 
miracles and indeed of the total scripture, as a glorious de- 
monstration to the end of time that the gospel is the system ,, 
not of man but of God. They hence become as useful, (per- 
haps more so) to us and others, in their moral influence, as to 
the original spectators, or even the benefited subjects of their 
performance. Not of one, or a few, but of the whole of them, do 
we enjoy the moral benefit. But here observe——1, That they 
were confined to the earlier ages and are not to be repeated 
while the world stands, as we have reason to believe. Their 
necessity exists no more. Christianity is introduced. It is 
also fully proved. It is planted. It can never be extirmi- 
nated. Its foes will perish ; it will endure. Its rational and. 
moral evidence is abundant. I venture the assertion—which _ 
yet involves no venture, that not a living man of sense ever 
did or ever can candidly and fully consult that evidence, and 
doubt prevailingly its conclusiveness, its irrresistible sufficiency. 

4 ; 
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Modern miracles are wrought—only by the craft of the Je- 
suit.* They are anticipated, in the sealed scriptures of God, as 
the marks and tokens of the great apostacy, the signatures of 
“the man of sin, whose coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and all deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness in them that perish, because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved.” 
2. Miracles are not of the essence of piety, however ancillary 
to its existence. For example, inspiration is miraculous, as 
an influence of the Spirit; but inspiration is a gift and not a 
grace ; in some instances it was even imparted to the wicked. 
Generally indeed ‘ holy men of God” were alone inspired ; 
but their holiness was one thing and their inspiration another. 
It was given to some for the sake of others; to the few for 
the sake of the many: but other “holy men,” millions of 
them, availed themselves of the inspiration of those its select 
conveyers, according to the will of God and by faith in their 
messages, and were thus themselves sanctified and saved— 
but not inspired! Thus by faith we realize all the advantages 
of inspiration ; while nothing but delusion, or pitiable weak- 
ness, or execrable sorcery, can make us vaunt or wish or 
deem ourselves inspired. The ancients were inspired for our 
sakes; ‘‘unto whom it was revealed, that not unto them- 
selves, but unto us they did minister :” hence we are assured 
that ‘* whatsoever things were written aforetime, were writ- 
ten for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of 
the scriptures might have hope.” Would the Great Econo- 
mist of the universe give us the Bible in vain? Would he first 
inspire the writers of the scriptures for our use, and then in- 
spire us to neglect them ? If not, why do we wait or what do 
we want ? Suppose we were inspired ;—this is not piety ! we 
should have to repent and believe afterward——or perish ! we 
should still have to ‘‘ strive,” and actually to “‘ enter’? by way 
of ‘‘the strait gate,” or move on to destruction. Other gifts 
are not piety, why should that of inspiration be ? Because it 
is miraculous ? so is the gift of tongues, but who could cen- 
found a knowledge of the languages, however attained, with 
love to God and benevolence to men? Immediate inspiration 


* Rev. xvi. 13, 14. 2 Thess. ii. 8—12. 
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then existsno more. There is no needof it. Mediate inspiration 
is all we want—and this we amply have. The inspired scrip- 
tures are a complete revelation. They contain all in rich 
abundance which it concerns us to know ; and criminal and 
dangerous indeed is the delusion of those, who, disparaging 
in. their obstinacy the written “oracles of God,’ are devoted 
to the egregious and whimsical folly of immediate inspiration; 
as if it were now enjoyed or necessary, and asif it constituted 
the very vehicle and life and spirituality of true worship. How 
many thousands have been thus speciously deceived ! kept 
with doating zeal and awful.constancy, in “ the broad road ;’’ 
amused to their ruin with false lights and spiritually intoxi- 
cated with their error, while they not only refuse to “ strive” 
for an entrance, but fail for ever of entering at “ the strait 
gate!”? One deluded oracle of the sort is sometimes found, like 
Mohammed, to argue his divine mission from his syccess, and 
to anticipate his success from his divine mission; and by other 
circular proofs of the sort to infatuate a vast multitude, darken 
the scripture for ever to their minds as well as prejudice it in 
their estimate, and so to found a denomination of reasonless 
proselytes whom centuries will perhaps pass before it becomes 
possible to reclaim to “the faith oNcE DELIVERED to the 
saints.” But they must meet their responsibility, as well as 
the angel of heresy to whom they gave heed. ‘‘ They have 
Moses and the prophets, let them hear them ;”’ they have 
Christ and the apostles ; they have the finished scriptures of 
truth ; and great and damning is their sin while they neglect 
them, or invert or imagine any superior rule ; ‘ making 
THE WORD OF GOD of none effect through their tradi- 
tion which they have delivered, and many such like things do 
they,’’ willingly and sinfully ignorant of ‘the true sayings 
of God.”? They are the victims of a false inspiration, the 
despisers of the true ; and so without any genuine inspiration 
at all—unless the ill assorted and ill selected scraps of scrip- 
ture, which,they corruptly retain in their memory and stupidly 
pervert in their ministry, may be thought to form an exception. 
** And no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light: therefore it is no great thing if his ministers 
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also be transformed as the ministers of righteousness ; whose 
end shall be according to their works.”’ 

We pass to contemplate that department of influence which 
we term physical and providential; and say of it that it is 
wholly helpful and encouraging to piety, absolutely necessa- 
ry to its existence and support, and hence not at all adverse or 
embarrassing to it, either in its beginning, or its progress, or 
its consummation. That God is the great maker of beings 
and the providential arbiter of events ; that he not more made, 
than certainly controls, creation ; that an infinite executive 
agency pervades.all being and fills the universe, propelling the 
tide of life through the arteries of the smallest insect and roll- 
ing regularly in space the vast globes and unnumbered sys- 
tems of our astronomy ; that God ‘ has prepared his throne in 
the heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all;’’ that he is the 
preserver, as well as the author, of universal life and motion ; 
that total and constant dependence is the essential condition 
of a creature ; that such dependence does not impair accoun- 
tability or moral freedom, but preserves it ; and that the pro- 
vidence of JeHovan, to whose care small things are great and 
great things are small, affects perfectly and equally the hairs 
of every head, the destiny of every sparrow, the verdure of 
every landscape, and the actions of his creatures—all of them 
—however essentially free and voluntary on their part ; 
these are revealed, demonstrable, and glorious propositions : 
they are perfectly harmonious, and mutually confirmatory, in 
the revealed system. | 


The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God. He feeds the sacred fire 
By which the mighty process is sustained, 

Who sleeps not, is not weary ; in whose sight 
Slow circling ages are as transient days; 
Whose work is without labour; whose designs 
No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts ; 

And whose beneficence no change exhausts. 


‘¢ Now the Lord is that Spirit; and where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” In what way then does the glori- 
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ous doctrine, or the glorious fact, obstruct our piety? not ob- 
jectively—for never was an object of worship, for splendour, 
stability, and attraction, to be compared to the reigning 
‘“* God, over all, blessed for ever.”” Not subjectively—for his 
influence never opposes our desires or efforts to be holy ; nay, 
it prompts them, it sustains them, it underwrites their success. 
Our dependence is our strength; because God is our strength. 
“When Iam weak, then am I strong. Lead us not into 
temptation. Ican do all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me. There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, 
who rideth upon the heaven in thy help, and in his excellency 
on the sky. The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms. Let your conversation be without 
covetousness; and be content with such things as ye have: 
for HE hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee ; 
so that we may boldly say, the Lord is my helper, and I will 
not fear what man shall do unto me. Casting all your care 
upon him, for he careth for you.’? Such perceptions of the 
dominion of providence rejoice the saints of scripture from 
Abel to John. “ By his Spirit he hath garnished the hea- 
vens ;’’ says Job. ‘* The Spirit of God hath made me $” ex- 
claims Elihu. And with what rapture, more than princely, 
said the royal psalmist, ‘‘ whither shall I go from thy Spirit ?” 
and while absorbed in the wonderful contemplation of the 
ubiquity of God, he adds, ‘‘ How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them !” 
Here is pure enjoyment. How perverse the temper that 
could mistake such facilities for obstacles, such mercies for 
miseries, such glories for glooms! The man, who, in view ‘ 
of this array of the divine excellency and blessedness, refuses | 
to approve, enjoy, and praise it, sins against his own life ; | 
plays the desperado-fool in the eye of heaven ; and obstructs | 
himself from entering the avenue of salvation, which nothing © 
else could obstruct so effectually. He who stands in his own > 
light must not be suffered to complain of the darkness ; enor 
he who commits eternal suicide to charge the murder of his” 
soul on eternal sovereignty. 

With the thing which this influence respects, absolutely con- 
sidered, we have no concern. It is the business of God, not 
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ours, to take care of events. ‘‘ Dominion and fear are with 
him.” This is a great facility—since now it is plain that we 
have nothing to do but our duty ; and that, in this wise and 
humble and happy service, we may be assured of the divine 
protection ; “for who is he that shall harm you, if ye be follow- 
ers of that which is good ; we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God’’—since these, identi- 
cally and precisely, are “ the called according to his purpose.”’ 
I know there are men who aspire to help Omniscience with 
their wisdom ; asif “‘ the counsel of his own will’’ were inade- 
quate to the exigencies of his government ; who think his ad- 
ministration would be very good, if they were admitted to 
his cabinet; who seem to imagine themselves the special 
guardians of the divine purposes, and to “ hold election,” 
rather than election them; and who are consequently very 
assiduous, not always by the most excellent means or with 
the happiest results, in promoting the humility, and more 
eminently the orthodoxy, of others. For us however it seems 
enough to leave the thing in the hands of one whose govern- 
ment is perfect ; while we cordially approve the doctrine, loving 
it as we do our ownsalvation, endeavouring to bless others with 
its diffusion, and seeing God in his own light, to worship him 
with rejoicing, as ‘‘the blessed and only Potentate ; who is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in working ; of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom, are all things; to whom be 
glory for ever.”’ 

Now in which branch or department of the influence of the 
_ Spirit is our mmmediate piety obstructed, or warrantably de- 
clined, or rationally weakened in its obligation? Is it in that 
mainly respected and termed the moral or scriptural ? is it in 
the extraordinary or miraculous ? or in that of the providential 
and physical care, without which we could neither live, nor 
move, nor be—all creation would wilt in decay or perish with 
misrule or revert to nothing 2 

We are led to the same result from surveying, 

2. The active nature of the mind. Asa fact, this is univer- 
sally admitted ; the consciousness of every man, especially 
with a little introspective observation, will assure him of it. 
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Our positions are; That this activity is not sin; that it is of 
the very nature of mind ; that it characterized essentially the 
mind of the man Christ Jesus, as it does our own; that, by 
consequence, there is no necessity of infringing its being, or 
obstructing its freedom, in regeneration, sanctification, or glo- 
rification ; that in fact we are perfectly free and indispensably 
active in regeneration ; that the agency of the Spirit, infalli- 
bly executive of the purposes of heaven, actuates us-in duty, 
but does not and cannot dispense with our agency in passing 
from death unto life, or our personal obedience in any part of 
our piety, or our striving to enter the portal of the kingdom; 
that the doctrine of passivity in regeneration is a monster of 
darkness, whose ministry is desolation, whose history is writ- 
ten in the blood of souls, and which has no rational or reli- 
gious right to live; that there is no dormant germ or 
principle of holiness implanted in the mind, or quality of 
holiness existing there, which is not the quality of its own 
action; that the conceit of some third thing, inserted some- 
where between the mind and its active piety, in the inser- 
tion of which the mind is wholly passive and God only active, 
and yet without which one can do nothing acceptably— 
not even pray for the third thing, which thing indeed is equally 
incapable of definition.as of proof or sensible existence; the 
conceit which deadens preaching, darkens hearing, and is 
foregone just in proportion as revivals of religion appear; of — 
this conceit I have only to say that it is folly, mischief, a false 
creation of theologians! “THEM THAT WERE ENTERING IN 
YE HINDERED !—let not this opprobrium of ancient days 
attach to the ministry in ours! What can be more terri- 
ble? Men ought to be encouraged to obedience. As moral 
agents we are capable of it; and it is not regeneration, or- 
piety in any form, that makes us accountable. We are ac- 
countable just as absolutely as we are creatures ; accountable 
in the very nature and structure of the soul, and prevented 
from holiness never but by sin. Yet it is not in the power of 
sin to prevent us from accountability ; or of holiness, to make 
that work of God more perfect than itis. His Spirit hath 
made us moral agents ; his Spirit governs us as moral agents ; 
his Spirit regenerates us as moral agents ; and so sanctifies 
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and glorifies us too. How prompt then should be the obedi- 
ence of men! Who ought for one moment to delay “ striving 
to enter?’ Not to act right, is to act wrong. To refuse 
compliance, is to sin against God. There is no neutrality in 
character, because there is none_in action. That death-deal- 
ing sentiment of passivity has seen its best days. It dies just 
as fast as religion lives: see how these revivals mow it down ! 
It is the sentiment of activity that God blesses, that the Spirit 
seals, and that revivals own. It is the sentiment of activity 
that spreads the gospel and delights in missions. It is strange 
goodness that passivity makes! like a man without vitals ; 
like qualities without subjects; like actions without agents. 
When would it convert the world? The doctrine of passivi- 
ty is not in the text-—unless agonizing is it! Itis not in the 
Bible—unless love to God and man, with all their heavenly 
fruits and bearings, constitutes it. And it never would have 
been in the world, if men, and even we ministers,* were as 
prompt to do our duty and to please God, as we have sometimes 
been decently to excuse ourselves and others from his service. 
It is the great source of supineness and inaction in the church. 
But the millennium is coming ; it is three centuries nearer than 
when Luther and his noble co-adjutors began to harbinger its 
way. The doctrines of passivity, no more induced the re- 
formation, than its deeds promote revivals, and they must be 
intelligently and heartily dismissed. They must be extirmi- 
nated from the church of God—and they will be ; for “ every 
plant,”’ says Jesus Christ, “ which my heavenly Father hath 
not planted, shall be rooted up.”? This is the consummation 
which we desire to see; the derascinating process which we 
deem it piety to help: let it prosper in the spirit of “ truth and 
soberness,”’ of evidence and principle ! 

We think thus the more certainly, 

3. Because of the connexion between the means and the end in 
the constitution of providence. God has purposed the one just 
as much as the other ; connected them mutually ; and in this 
way encouraged us incomparably and indispensably to an ac- 
tive prosecution of religion. The order of the text is—so put 
forth your exertions as to succeed. The means are not or- 


* Nos, nos, dico aperte, consules desumus, Cic. 
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dained without the end :—to toil or triumph in the active dus _ 
ties of religion a whole lifetime, and then perish cco aliquo 
impetu as by a blind fatality or worse fortuity of influence, or 
by the possible improvidence of God! “ for if ye do these 
things,” without which plainly one is no Christian, “ye shall 
never fall: for so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ.””> And why should we doubt on the other 
hand, as if the end were ordained without the means? So 
far from this, men are the constituted architects of their own 
destiny ; every one of them “ 
with fear and trembling,” or just as busily elaborates his own 
damnation in obduracy and unbelief and presumption: and 
not the less--because God hath ordained and executively 
willed that thus it should be! ‘* Be not deceived ; God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Plainly every man sows something; plainly every 
man reaps something : he sows in time, and reaps in eternity ; 
he is always sowing, and he will soon be for ever reaping. 
But mark the declaration——he shall reap what he sows. The 
means of perdition are as really constituted, and as fully de- 
finable, as those of salvation. Here then is the only infallible 
husbandry ; and strange to tell, every mortal is engaged in it. 
In common agriculture it is otherwise. The farmer often 
uses the means and fails of the end: often sows good grain 
and reaps rottenness or nothing. But who ever “sows to the 
Spirit,” and does not “ reap life everlasting 7? To sow to the 
Spirit is a figurative expression for following, by a cordial 
faith, the guidance of the Spirit, through his words, “in all 
goodness and righteousness, and truth.” 

And how could God give us better motives, or higher cer- 
tainty, or more encouragement, to engage in this heaven-be- 
gun of service to his name, and that immediately, than he has 
given already? Whose fault is it then if we are lost? “And 
now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I 
pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard; what could have 
been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? 
Are not my ways equal ?' 

In a summation of these thoughts we offer two proposi- 


tions : first, the connexion of the means and the end, asa law 
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works out his own salvation 
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ig of universal providence, is just as real in religion as in our or 
dinary secular affairs ; second, it is eminently more perfect in 
religion than in other concerns——for here it is concerned with 
infinitely more important matters, and its operation is infallible, 
since the end cannot be attained without the means or lost 
with them: so divine and so eternal is the moral constitution 
under which we live, in which our characters are forming, 
and our destinies developing, with a rapidity and a certainty 
that are admonishing us continually to “live not unto our- 
selves, but unto him that died for us and rose again.”’ 

To the same result, once more, let us view, 

4. The divine expostulations with sinners. ‘These are so ten- 
der and so strong, so earnest and so solemn, so gracious and 
so importunate, that if sinners ought to hearken to them, 
christians and preachers ought to learn from them. They 
pervade the Bible and constitute a large proportion of its con- 
tents. They brighten and enrich its poetry ; they form many 
an episode of its history ; they abound in its prophecy ; they 
give a grace to the terror of its rebuke; they reflect a glory of 
benevolence on the severity of ultimate punishment itself. It 
is the unfeigned eternal benignity of God, stooping to remon- 
strate with the madness of men ; of whom he says, “ for my 
love they are my adversaries.’ In these powerful persua- 
sives—and language furnishes no examples of equally power- 
ful or eloquent persuasion, God offers them salvation; be- 
seeches them to accept it; annihilates their excuses; tells 
them the whole truth faithfully; and never requires of them 
any thing less than an immediate and cordial reconciliation to 
his name, nor allows one of their substitutes or modifications 
for a single moment. Instead of quoting half the Bible, we 
may refer to the whole book, and especially the concluding 
chapters of Deuteronomy ; the first nine chapters of Proverbs ; 
the prophecy of Isaiah, the fifty-fifth chapter eminently; the 
eighteenth of Ezekiel; and—to the tears of the Son of God, 
as he wept over the city of Jerusalem from the summit of 
Mount Olivet; “saying, if thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes.” In view of these 
burstings and gushings of the bosom of God towards suicidal 
sinners—what shall we say? Take first another specimen. 


ee. 
** How long ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and the — 
scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge? 
Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my Spirit 
unto you, I will make known my words unto you. Behold, 
now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of salvation. 
Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts.’? Must it be made a ques- 
tion then, a question by us vile sinners, a question of God glo- 
rious and all-perfect ; Is he honest? Is he sincere ? Does he 
mean what he says? Does not philosophy know better ? 
Ought we to listen, and trust, and feel what he speaks, just 
as if God was the most honest, upright, and simple-hearted 
being in the universe ? Does he put his heart'in his words ? 
Is there no duplicity 1 No but I pause! my blood freezes 
with horror! what! will you for a moment name Jehovah in 
the same category with 


juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope ? 


In what world are we? Whai sinner of us would endure such 
questions seriously asked of himself? ‘Shall a mortal man 
be more just than God? shall a man be more pure than his 
Maker ?’ we cannot hesitate in the response: ‘* Yea, let God 
be true, but every man a liar; as it is written.’? Criminate 
the species; vilify creation; darken and defame every other 
subject—but, spare, I entreat you, spare the Immaculate ; the 
Holy One; the God of infinite perfection! “It is impossible 
for God to lie.’ Let us praise him! 

I see him girded, armed, and moving as a man of war; his 
sword drawn in his hand; and the victims of justice about to 
feel its stroke of ‘‘ the second death.”? Their day has come. 
The door isshut. The time of mercy and persuasion is past 
—yet not passed the powers of infinite benevolence. “ As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked,’’—and down comes the glittering sword. They die. 
“God is love.’’ It is principle, not passion, that executes their 
doom. ‘They perish for ever. They are sacrificed, in solemn 
state, to the glory of eternal righteousness and the interests 
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of the injured universe. God thus redeems his character from 
their obloquy ; his prerogatives from their invasion; his jus- 
tice from their contempt. The vast amphitheatre of heaven 
is crowded with spectators, who applaud, for now they better 
understand, and love, and trust, his perfect administration. 
“And I heard a great voice of much people in heaven, say- 
ing, Alleluia, for true and righteous are his judgments. And 
a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye 
his servants, and ye that fear him, both small and great. And 
I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thun- 
derings, saying, Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.” 

Two or three reflections will conclude. 

1. How important is it for all Christians, ministers and 
members of the church of God, to be wise, as well as faith- 
ful, in their directions to sinners. Between them and God there 
is a real and a terrible controversy. It is not extinguished 
or compromised by his merey in the gospel. In spite of that 
accomplished mercy, they will be lost—unless they come to a 
hearty, prompt, and unreserved compliance with its terms, 
unless they acquiesce ingenuously in the glory and the grace, 
the truth and the majesty, of his salvation. Shall we tell 
them—‘“ wait God’s time ?’ Where is that written in our 
commission ? What right have we thus to address them? On 
what time is it that we venture to presume ? Is it a revealed 
truth that they ever will be converted? Is their life insured 
till to-morrow 2 Will they not trifle sufficiently without our 
assistance ? Have we found the directions of the Holy Ghost 
defective, or are we the justiciaries that could improve them ? 
Could men be better counselled by us? Shall we take their 
side of the argument ? Is it not safer to take the other ; better 
for them; more helpful to convince, to humble, and to save 
them? Shall we humour and caress them against the truth, 
because they are our own dear relatives and the partners of 
our blood 2? Shall our charitableness indulge them? This is a 
common way of killing with kindness. And where is our 
charity for God? Where our justice, which is all he needs 
from us—whose greatest praise is truth! Are we more merci- 
fulthan he? certainly not. Let us then be faithful, wise, and 
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inexorable as the gospel of God! Let us however be kind, 
compassionate and tender in manner. ‘The fruit of righ- 
teousness is sown in peace of them that make peace.” It 
is not sown in darkness or inwar. ‘‘ The fruit of the righte- 
ous is a tree of life ; and he that winneth souls is wise ;” for it 
is a service to which fools, however zealous, are incompetent. 
** By long forbearing is a prince persuaded, and a soft tongue 
breaketh the bone.” The whisper of tenderness becomes 
thunder in the conscience. Let us take care of our motives ; 
the words of the Holy One will not otherwise “ be fitted in our 
lips.” The best recipe for a persuasive address is—sincerity. 
We must not vaunt ourselves, or be obtrusive, or act with os- 
tentation. We must love their souls. Our actions may some- 
times speak better than our words. Let us sympathize with 
the Redeemer in the labours of his love, and then speak to 
them in his way! Let us echo his manner and his matter of 
address; and we may hope to participate the peculiar blessed- 
ness of “the wise that shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and of them that turn many to righteousness, 
who shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.”? Hence, 

2. It is obvious to remark the affinity between the principles we 
have stated and REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 

It is no insolvable problem that there are no revivals, or 
comparatively none, where opposite principles are inculcated. 
‘*So we preach, and so ye believed. And there shall be, like 
people, like priest : and I will punish them for their ways, and 
reward them for their doings.” Under some certain sorts of 
preaching, still prevalent in some certain places, a revival 
would indeed be a wonder! It would prove a miraculous 
agency returned to us. It will be ‘a miracle” when it 
comes! It will be in suspension or contravention of the di- 
rect rays of the pulpit. To make men think that the work is 
all God’s, and none of theirs ; that there is in absolute fact no 
offer of salvation made to them; that all the offer that is made, 
is founded in human ignorance of who the elect are——as if we 
had any thing to do with election as a rule of action ; that of 
consequence, it is no offer at all, or the offer of man, not God; 
that the atonement is limited, in its own nature, and in its 
applicability, and by its proper definition, to the elect alone, 
and so has—at least possibly—NO EXISTENCE In RELA- 
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TION To THEM; that whatever offer of salvation is contained 
in the gospel, it is founded not on the atonement which Jesus 
Christ made on the cross, but on the ministerial commission, 
or on the doctrine of election, or on mere sovereignty—and so 
is, after all, of a very questionable kind; that if the best offer 
conceivable were made to them, they have no power, but are 
__ wholly unable to accept it; that they are not so much to blame 
_ for present impenitence, as they are for the sin of Adam; that 
they are entirely passive in regeneration, and can do nothing 
of themselves; that they can do their duty no more than a 
corpse can arise and walk; that God is the only agent in re- 
ligion, and we—happy enough for some of us—the passive 
receivers of the boon; that religion consists in “‘a holy prin- 
ciple” implanted in the mind, somewhere between its faculties 
and its actions, and does not consist simply in loving God 
and doing his will; that every conversion is a miracle, and 
every revival—if genuine-—a constellation of miracles; that 
if we have no revival of religion in our congregation, the fault 
is not ours at all, but is to be resolved into sovereignty 
alone that we are so, and our remaining consolation is to be 
“sound in the faith ;” that the great business of the church 
is to “keep out error,” and let God “‘do what he will with his 
own;”’ and that revivals of religion are to be doubted often, as 
mere excitements of animal zeal, things “ got up”’ in a stimu- 
lated style, and little to be trusted, imitated, or desired! 

_I say where such preaching, in whole or in part, is preva- 
lent ; where it is only implied, in doctrine, or in prayer, or in 
conduct ; it will, in such proportion, directly tend to ruin 
souls, to neutralize the gospel, and of course to prevent revi- 
vals :—all this the more, because of the parts of truth that 
are speciously mingled in the representation. Yet to how 
many high places of our Israel is the lamentation applicable ! 
‘¢ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings! for there the 
shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shields of the 
princes of Israel as though they had not been anointed with 
oil.” 

God works by means; loves his whole truth ; holds all mo- 
ral Causes in his hand ; and encourages us to be valiant in his 
service. <‘‘'Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
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power.” He blesses the means he approves, and is always 
more ready—infinitely—than are we. His gospel is a mes- 
sage “to every creature :” itis designed for immediate effect— 
to be received by faith immediately—ro save THE soUL IM- 
MEDIATELY—and to actuate it in grace and holiness for ever : 
a secret which many masters in Israel have yet to learn and to 
believe. ‘‘ He that covereth his sins shall not prosper: but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy.” To 
oppose revivals, is to oppose conversions—and is a fearful ap- 
proach to the unpardonable sin! This is called the age of re- 
vivals—it should rather be called the dawn of that age: for in 
some places almost ‘ the dimness is such as was in our vexa- 
tion.” In some places they are yet calumniated, deprecated, 
and religiously abhorred, by the very ministry! O when 
shall this become a world of revivals !—and revivals cease 
only by blending their spreading circles of blessedness till 
there is no more “ land to be possessed ;” till the whole earth 
is invested with their united glory ; till religion, universally re- 
vived, permanently lives in the business and the bosoms of the 
population of the total globe! “ And the kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all do- 
minions shall serve and obey him.’’ 

3. A word to them that are without. ‘ How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall 
I make thee as Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim ? my 
heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled to- 
gether !’? With such sweet mercy moves the bosom of God ! 
And will you be the sinner to resist it? Did you ever once 
seriously try to be saved—to repent—to pray so as to be heard? 
Did you ever “strive ?’ If not, by the death of Jesus and 
the forbearance of the injured God, I beseech you, begin now! 
Now “the strait gate” is open; and to enter it, is your duty, 
your privilege, your interest, your infinite necessity! How 
can it be your interest to be excused from salvation? God 
invites you! “ How often would I have gathered you, and 
ye would not !” ‘ 

Now you are able to enter. Do you inquire, in what ser : 
am able? I answer, in the very sense in which ou ai 
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nati your ability, “ when once the Master of the house is 
risen up and hath shut to the door.””* For then they “ shall not 
be able.””? In what very mystical s sense must we say that a man 
is able to enter a door when it is op ones in which we may not 
say that he is ‘‘ not able” when it is shut? Let us my “sy 

both or neither. The matter is ioo.plain for explanation ; too 

obviows for proof; too palpable for illustration : or, if you will, 
a man’s inclination is one thing, and his ability another. The 
fist of an infant is not able to pulverize a mountain, because 
it transcends his power when it does not his inclination. You 
then will be unable hereafter, because the door that is shut 
will exceed your power, however it may suit your will, to 
open it : you are able now to enter, and ought therefore to be 
encouraged immediately to ‘ strive”? for it, because your will 
is all that prevents you. What other means can? The door 
is open. Others enter—because they strive. No new ability 
or augmentation of power is given them. They have no fa- 
culties that they had not. The change is voluntary. God, 
has not taken away their freedom, by bringing them to use it 
as they ought. Then why delay? Is it because it seems a 
sorry thing in your eyes to follow Jesus Christ; because 
“‘ there be few that find it ;”” and you prefer to be in the fashion 
and with the majority? Take care ! your views of the ma- 
jority, both the nature and the fact, may undergo a revolution 
at the judgment-seat of Christ. Meanwhile, I would tell 


-you in solemn and affectionate truth, that you “ shall seek’? 


hereafter, if not here ; that you shall seek in vain, if not suc- 
cessfully ; that numbers will not help you, when ‘ many shall 
seek to enter-in, and shall not be able ;’’ and that it will be 
gloomy indeed to begin when it is too late—to seek where it 
is impossible-—and offer your first earnest prayer in eternity, 
where prayer is of no avail, where it is the mere outcry of ago- 
nizing desperation, and where it will be for ever rejected, 
however urgently you may “ knock at the door, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open unto us.”? Amen. 
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SERMON. 


EpuHesians ii. 10.—¥For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them. 


Tue church has been distracted in all ages with controversies 
about words rather than things. ‘The most violent and bitter 
contentions have respected the names to be applied to truths 
which were scarcely denied by any body of christians. 

The Calvinist contends that God resolved from eternity to 
permit all the sins and miseries which ever take place, and this 
he calls in the language of the bible, foreordination. ‘The Ar- 
minian is startled at this worn, and exclaims with warmth and 
indignation; what blasphemy, to charge God with foreordaining 
sin! what an absurdity, to attribute guilt to man for executing 
the decrees of God! Nevertheless, ask the Arminian if he does 
not believe that God foreknew and determined from eternity to 
permit the present degree of sin, or all the evil which actually 
comes to pass, and his answer will show that he agrees entirely 
with the Calvinist as to this matter of fact. 

I am much mistaken if all intelligent and pious Armuinians 
would not heartily concur in the adoption of our views were they 
presented to them in a simple and intelligible form, and disen- 
gaged from the phraseology which they have learned to misun- 
derstand and detest. 
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Whether this opinion is well founded or not, it is certain that 
the objections which Arminians have alleged against the doctrine 
of election, derive all their plausibility from the false definition 
which they affix to the terms foreordination, predestination, and 
the like, and which they so zealously endeavor to impose on the 
Calvinists. They say that ‘ predestination is an efficient prede- 
termination to accomplish a future event.’ In accordance with 
their sense of this definition, they represent Calvinists as believ- 
ing that ‘the character and acts of intelligent beings, so far at 
least as their accountability is concerned, are definitely fixed and 
efficiently produced by the unalterable purpose and efficient de- 
_ cree of God.” By this language they mean to convey the idea, 
and spread the impression, that we believe, or at least that our 
system necessarily implies, that God disposes of the souls of men 
by a mere act of sovereignty without regard to mercy or justice ; 
that He converts by an irresistible operation, as many as He 
pleases, and perpetuates the sin and secures the damnation of all 
other persons, by an operation equally inconsistent with freedom 
and accountability, and plainly subversive of both. ‘They first 
assign to predestination a definition which we detest, and then 
load us with every inference however absurd and anti-christian 
which can be imagined. ‘The whole of their warfare is carried 
on against the word, and their own definition of the word, and not 
against our views. In confirmation of my assertion I need only 
refer to an account of predestination contained in the Assembly’s 
Confession of Faith and contrast it with the sense in which Ar- 
minians suppose we understand that term. No one will question 
that predestination is stated in that work as strongly as any 
Calvinist among us can wish; and yet it is there expressly deni- 
ed that God causes the existence of sin, or in any sense approves 
or procures it. ‘The Westminster divines say, (chap. v. sec. 
iv.) ‘The almighty power, unsearchable wisdom, and infinite 
goodness of God, so far manifest themselves in his providence, 
that it extendeth itself even to the first fall, and all other sins of 
angels and men, and that not by a bare permission, but such as 
hath joined with it a most wise and powerful bounding and other- 
wise ordering and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation 
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to His own holy ends: yet so as the sinfulness thereof proceed- 
eth only from the creature and not from God, who, being most 
holy and righteous, neither is, nor can be, the author or approver 
of sin.” And (chap. vi. sec. i.) they add ;—* Our first parents, 
being seduced by the subtilty and temptation of satan, sinned in 
eating the forbidden fruit. This their sin, God was pleased ac- 
cording to his wise and holy counsel to permit, having purposed 
to order it to his own glory.” Predestination, then, in the opin- 
ion of the most thorough Calvinists, consists, so far as sin is con- — 
cerned, in the choice of that system of things from which results, 
by divine permission and not by divine efficiency, all the sin 
which actually comes to pass. Their ideas do not, by a fair 
construction, involve the dogma, sometimes advocated, that men 
sin from necessity. ‘To discountenance such a misconception of 
the import of language which they borrow from the bible, they 
are careful in many instances to state, that by the foreordination 
of sin, they understand the divine purpose to permit it, under 
those circumstances and limitations, which his wisdom appoints. 
Sin is freely, not unavoidably committed by man ; allowed, not 
enjoined by God. I will not say that no Calvinists have enter- 
tained views inconsistent with the mere permission of sin on the 
part of God, but this I assert confidently, that those writers who 
are most approved in New England, always resort to this theory 
in explanation of the decrees of God; and that all the force of 
the Arminian opposition results from the assumption, that we do 
not acknowledge the theory. 

The importance of these observations will appear in the pro- 
gress of the present discourse on the doctrine of election. ‘They 
are chiefly intended to prepare the way for this subject by a 
distinct exhibition of the leading principle on which Calvinists 
rely for the explanation and defence of their peculiar views. 

The plan which I intend to pursue, embraces three general 
divisions, in which an attempt will be made to explain and prove 
our view of the doctrine of election and to expose the errors of 
the Arminian scheme. The discourse will close with an appli- 
eation of the subject in several important reflections. 

I. I am to state and explain the doctrine of election. LElec- 
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tion 1s the eternal purpose of God, to renew, sanctify and save, 
every man whom he wisely can, and no others. 

That God was moved and governed in the formation of his 
purposes by the purest and wisest reasons, is the most prominent 
feature of this definition. He resolves to save as many of the 
human race as he wisely can. His goodness omits none, how- 
ever guilty, to whom the hand of relief can consistently be ex- 
tended. But goodness itself requires, that none should be res- 
cued by means which cannot be employed without encouraging 
sin, and diminishing the final amount of holiness and enjoyment 
in the universe. Besides this leading idea, the definition suppo- 
ses that election precedes the faith of the elect, respects a defi- 
nite number of persons, and has in view their repentance and 
sanctification as well as their eternal life. 

The definition does not imply that the elect are to be saved 
whether they believe the gospel or not. Election is said to 
embrace a determination to regenerate and sanctify all the heirs 
of salvation. ‘The very execution of such a purpose secures 
- their holiness. | 

Nor is it implied, that the elect can be converted without 
using the means of grace. ‘The means of ‘grace are divine 
truth. We do indeed frequently give this name to the institu- 
tions of the gospel, because they are the vehicles by which truth 
is communicated to the mind. But the means of grace, properly 
so called, are those great facts, in view of which, men voluntarily 
submit themselves to God. The elect cannot be converted ex- 
cept in the use of these means. Though God has determined to 
convert them, His purpose cannot be executed without the free 
and voluntary attention of their minds, to the fact (for example) 
that God is lovely and worthy of love, and without their actually 
loving Him in view of that truth. The mere consideration of 
truth, without proper exercises of heart, is abusing and not using 
the means of grace. The use of the means, without which even 
the elect must perish, consists in loving God in view of His love- 
liness, in submitting to His law in view of its claims, in repenting 
of sin in view of its turpitude, and in believing in Christ, with 
affectionate confidence, in view of His willingness and ability 
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to save the penitent. This the elect must do, in order to be 
saved. 

Neither does the ceil imply that the elect are compelled 
or necessitated to use the means of grace, or, in other words, to 
embrace the gospel. The manner in which the purpose of elec- 
tion is executed is not specified, when we say, that election is the 
eternal purpose of God to sanctify and save a part only of man- 
kind. The certainty of the salvation of the elect is indeed as- 
serted. ‘All that the Father giveth me shall come to me.” 
But how they shall come, whether freely or necessarily, is not 
decided, or implied. Our opinion is, that they are converted, or 
led to use the means of grace, by an influence, which they have 
power effectually to resist. 

Nor is it implied, that the non-elect are left without abilitquek to 
comply with the conditions of salvation. 'They have power to 
submit to God. Nothing but their own inexcusable obstinacy 
prevents their conversion and eternal life. God is neither unable, 
nor unwilling to save them, provided they will do what they can 
for themselves. ‘The death of Christ is a sufficient atonement 
for the sins of the whole world ; so that all penitent sinners may 
be forgiven without hazard to the divine kingdom. God desires 
to have all men come to repentance. He is not willing that any 
should perish. The non-elect-are able to repent. He is there- 
fore able and willing to save them, provided they will do what 
they can to secure salvation. ‘The only reason that He did not 
elect them, or resolve to bring them to repentance, is supposed 
to lie in the impossibility of fulfilling such a purpose, without the 
use of an influence, which He cannot wisely employ, and which 
they do not absolutely need. 

Neither is it implied, that God considers it for the greatest 
possible good of the universe, that the non-elect should continue 
in sin and perish. He is believed to regard sin, in every degree 
and shape, as an affront to himself, and an injury to his kingdom. 
He considers obedience, and the appropriate results of obedience, 
preferable to sin in its place, even when the sin can be overruled 
to much good. He had rather the non-elect should perish than 
be compelled to exert the additional influence to convert them, 
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which their obstinacy renders indispensable ; because the meas- 
ure would be a dangerous departure from that perfect govern- 
ment, on which the happiness of all moral beings depends. But 
this is far different from permitting them to go on in sin, only for 
the sake of the results to which sin may be overruled, and with a 
decided preference of such results to those which would follow 
from their repentance.* So far from desiring, or procuring sin, 
He exerts every wise and suitable influence to secure obedience 
in its stead, and to save even the non-elect from perdition. 

I need only add to these explanations, a few thoughts respecting 
the motives which actuated the divine mind in choosing certain 
individuals rather than others to be the heirs of salvation. The 
ultimate design of God undoubtedly was to secure to himself that 
blessedness which he derives from the appropriate exercise of 
his perfections. But what did He discover to render the exer- 
cise of his mercy in behalf of the elect more honorable to him 
than it would be were he to convert and save the non-elect? 
One thing is certain. The reasons on account of which God 
withholds from the non-elect the influence necessary to overcome 
their rebellion, are the very reasons why he did not elect them. 
The motives which determine His conduct, are the same in view 
of which he formed his purposes. What then are these reasons 
or motives? It is evident that something was taken into the ac- 
count besides the relative degrees of human demerit. The elect 
are not as a general rule less guilty than the rest of mankind. 
We find by observation that God sometimes cuts down the young 
sinner in his sins, and spares the old transgressor to be the sub- 
ject of his grace. He casts the self-righteous moralist into per- 
dition and raises the regenerated profligate to heaven. He 
passes by the decent pharisee, and calls to the irreligious tax- 
gatherer ;—‘ Zacheus, make haste and come down.” He over- 
looks many less guilty sinners and meets the persecuting Saul 


* Arminians seem to suppose the Calvinists believe, that sin is an object of 
desire to God, and produced by his contrivance and design ; and as it is easy for 
him to secure sin to any extent by the mere force of temptation, they give us no 
credit for thinking that man is a free agent. Their mistake on this point, is no 
doubt the origin of the charge, that we make God the author of sin. 
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with the subduing inquiry ;—‘ Why persecutest thou me?” 
The elect therefore are not, in all cases, less deserving of con- 
demnation than the non-elect. Nor is our inquiry solved by the 
supposition, that the non-elect are more stubborn than the elect, 
so that they would not yield to God under the same influence to 
which the elect submit. Perhaps some of them would repent, if 
they were placed in the same circumstances and subjected to the 
same influence. Have we not a proof of this in the declaration 
of Christ respecting the effect which would have followed his 
miracles, if they had been performed in Tyre and Sidon? ‘ Wo 
unto thee, Chorazin! wo unto thee, Bethsaida! For if the 
mighty works which were done in you, had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes.” Here it is asserted that the non-elect inhabitants of 
Tyre and Sidon would have been converted, if God had seen fit 
to have used with them an influence which the inhabitants of 
Chorazin effectually resisted. And is it credible that many 
young persons who die impenitent are more stubborn than some 
old and hardened transgressors who finally embrace the gospel? 
But though the non-elect are not in all cases peculiarly guilty, 
nor peculiarly stubborn, we have never denied that their own 
conduct in the circumstances in which infinite wisdom has pla- 
ced them, may be the reason why they were not elected. Paul 
declares, that he obtained mercy, because he persecuted the 
church of Christ ‘“ignorantly,” plainly intimating, that had he 
sinned against greater light, God would not have converted him. 
He also informs us, that God gave the Gentiles over to a repro- 
bate mind because they did not like to retain him in their know- 
ledge. Our Lord himself, speaking of the sovereignty of God in 
election, more than intimates that the rulers and principal men of 
the Jews were left to perish on account of their pride and self- 
confidence. ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight.” His declaration also respecting 
those who declined an invitation to the gospel feast, proves that 
God withholds his grace from some on account of the contempt 
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which they cast upon his kindness ;—‘ None of those men which 
were bidden, shall taste of my supper.”* 

It deserves to be remarked, however, that God exercises the 
right of passing by the sins and provocations of the most guilty, 
whenever he sees that the general interests of his kingdom will 
thereby be promoted; and of leaving the less guilty to perish 
whenever he cannot accomplish their conversion without dimin- 
ishing the final sum of holiness and happiness. In those instan- 
ces, therefore, in which the conduct of men affords the reason 
why they were not elected, that conduct renders an effectual 
influence in their behalf unsafe, or in some other respect un- 
wise. 

The amount of all that can be known respecting this point 
appears to be, that God has governed himself in the formation of 
his purposes by a strict regard to the general good. Whenever 
he has seen it to be for the interests of his kingdom to convert a 
sinner, he has purposed accordingly. Whenever, on the contra- 
ry, this was not the case, he determined not to destroy a greater 
good by the unwise exertion of his influence. 

The foregoing remarks must not be construed to intimate, that 
election is a purpose formed in consideration of foreseen repent- 
ance. Repentance is the effect of election and could not be 
foreknown as a certainty without the actual purpose in the mind 
of God to bring it to pass. On the other hand, the sins of men, 
being only permitted, and not occasioned by any divine plan or ° 
influence for the purpose, must be regarded, in the subsequent 
measures of moral government with them. Hence God, fore- 
seeing, that, on the supposition of his choosing the present system 
of things, his creatures would make the permission of sin neces- 
sary to him, though sin cannot be necessary to them, might de- 
cree, that they should bear the consequenees. The perfection 


* The same sentiment is advanced in the Assembly’s Larger Catechism, in the 
answer to the 68th question ;—“‘ All the elect and they only, are effectually call- 
ed; although others may be, and aften are, outwardly called by the ministry of 
the word, and have some common operations of the Spirit; who ror their wilful 
neglect and contempt of the grace offered to them, being justly left in their unbelief, 
do never truly come to Jesus Christ.” 
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of his character and government, and the general good, may re- 
quire, on account of their sins, that he should not proceed to the 
extent of his power in measures to reclaim them. ‘“ Ephraim is 
joined to idols, let him alone.” | 

II. I am now to state the evidence in proof of the preceding 
definition of the doctrine of election. 

No one can well dispute the truth of our definition as an inde- 
pendent proposition, whether it expresses the true idea of the 
doctrine of election or not. It cannot be doubted, that a being 
of perfect benevolence would reclaim all the human family from 
sin and suffering this moment, if the exertion of the requisite 
influence were compatible with the preservation and acquisition 
of more important interests. If God does not gratify all the 
benevolent desires of his heart, it must be because they cannot 
all be honorably and safely gratified. The perfections of his 
nature assure us, that his purpose must always have been to 
sanctify and save as many of the human race as he wisely can 
and no more. Equally plain and undeniable are all the minor 
propositions which this statement contains. Election is the eter- 
nal purpose of God. Who that knows anything of his perfec- 
tions can doubt this? He acquires no new knowledge, and 
forms no new resolutions. Election is the purpose of God to 
sanctify and save certain persons, or individuals. Who can 
doubt this? Is it credible, that God should accomplish any more 
or less for mankind than he expected or determined to perform 
before he made the world? Who will contend, that one soul will 
either enter heaven or be prepared to enter, contrary to His antici- 
pations and designs? or that the results of his plan will in any 
respect deviate from what he eternally purposed either to permit 
or produce? Election includes a purpose to renew and sanctify 
a part of our race. Can it be thought that God would resolve 
to save any man without providing for his conversion? He might 
then, be defeated in his purpose, or be compelled to admit a 
rebel into heaven. The foreseen repentance of ihe elect, is not 
the cause of their election; for without election, they would not 
repent. A purpose cannot owe its existence to its own accom- 
plishment. Independent of the divine determination to convert 
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the elect, their faith or repentance could only be regarded by 
God as a possibility in the nature of things, (a possibility never 
to be realized,) while, in consequence of election, this possibility 
becomes a certainty. Still the foresight of the possibility of con- 
verting them with honor to himself, is the reason why God elect- 
ed them. He would not form a purpose, which could not be 
wisely executed. In fine, the reason that election does not em- 
brace all men, consists in the impossibility of bringing the non- 
elect to repentance without ultimate injury to the interests of the 
universe. In proof, I need only ask;—ean God with safety and 
honor convert the non-elect? Then the conclusion must be, 
that he will convert them, for he certainly desires their sal- 
vation. 
It is a fact, then, that God has an eternal purpose to renew, 
sanctify and save, as many of the human race as he wisely can, 
and no more. ‘The proposition recommends itself. It needs no 
formal proof from the holy scriptures. All, who admit the great 
principles of religion, must acknowledge its truth. But what do 
the scriptures say on the subject? ‘They show, if I am not mis- 
taken, that our definition exactly describes the doctrine of elec- 
tion, and of course, they establish its correctness. 

But before a direct appeal is made to the bible, it is desirable 
to say a word respecting the Arminian notion of a national elec- 
tion. 

It is said that the apostles, in combatting the prejudices of the 
Jews against the admission of the gentiles to the church, claimed 
that God had from eternity elected the latter people to the priv- 
ileges of the gospel. In this election, the whole world to whom 
the gospel is sent, both the heirs of salvation, and the final ene- 
mies of God, are said by Arminians to be included, and the elec- 
tion of any individual to salvation, is said to be a subsequent act, 
and altogether dependent upon the condition of his repentance. 
Now it is readily admitted by us, that all the nations to whom 
the gospel is preached, were foreordained to enjoy important 
privileges, which have no invariable connection with salvation. 
But when the sacred writers speak of election, do they refer to 
this design of God to make his will known to some nations more 
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distinctly and fully than to others? Do they mean by the elect, 
all the Jews and gentiles, to whom the gospel is published? By 
no means.. When the elect are mentioned, the apostles refer to 
a select number of persons, chosen out of both nations. Paul is 
explicit on this point. ‘ Even so then, at this present time also, 
there is a remnant (of the Jews) according to the election of 
grace.” ‘What then? Israel (the whole nation) hath not ob- 
tained that which he seeketh for; but the election (the elect) 
hath obtained it, and the rest (the non-elect) were blinded.” 
‘¢ And when the gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glorified 
the word of the Lord: and as many as were ordained to eternal 
life, believed.” , 

Arminians are especially confident, that this favorite hypothesis 
of a national election, is sustained in the ninth chapter of Romans. 
But on the contrary, it is there explicitly denied. In the three 
first verses of the chapter, Paul expresses his compassion for his 
kinsmen, the Jews. In the next two verses he mentions their 
peculiar privileges, and the precious promises which God had 
made them. But fearing, lest the suspicion should thence arise, 
that God had not been true to his word, he declares in the sixth 
verse, that the promises were not made to the nation as such, but 
only to an electnumber. ‘ Not as though the word of God hath 
taken no effect. For they are not all Israel which are of Is- 
rael.”” In other words ;—do not understand me to intimate, that 
the promise of God to the seed of Abraham has failed, through 
the unbelief and ruin of many of my countrymen. For the pro- 
mises to Abraham and his seed were not made to the Jews as a 
nation, viz. to all the natural descendants of the patriarchs. 
“For they are not all Israel (not all elect) who are of Israel 
(who belong to the nation): Neither because they are the seed 
of Abraham, are they all children.” ‘That the natural seed of 
Abraham, are not the children, to whom the promises of grace 
are made, the apostle then proves, by reference to two well 
known instances, in which God had cast off, without violating his 
promise, whole nations of the natural seed. In one instance, 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and in another, Esau, the son of 
Isaac, with all their descendants, had been excluded from the 
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blessings promised to the seed of Abraham. ‘These facts show, 
that God has either been false to his word, which is an impossi- 
bility, or else that he made his promises not to the natural de- 
scendants of the patriarchs, but to a select number of persons, 
both Jews and gentiles, who were to become the children of 
Abraham by faith. Of this adoption, the apostle Paul makes 
frequent mention ;—‘ And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye (wheth- 
er Jews or not) Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the pro- 
mise.” In the remaining part of the chapter, Paul vindicates 
the justice of God in making these distinctions among men, 
speaks of the vessels of wrath, and of the vessels of mercy, among 
both the Jews and gentiles; and fully shows, that he is treating 
of an election, not of nations, but of individuals, and not of an 
election to temporal advantages, but to the renewing and saving 
influences of religion. Nor does the hypothesis of a national 
election find the least support in any passage, on which Calvinists 
rest their belief in the eternal and personal election of men to 
sanctification and eternal life. 

The way is now open for an appeal tothe word of God. ‘That 
the view may be more complete and striking, I shall present the 
most decisive passages in one body, and remark upon them col- 
lectively. 

Eph. i. 4,5, 6. “ According as he hath chosen us in Him be- 
fore the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and with- 
out blame before him in love. Having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of His grace, 
wherein He hath made us accepted in the Beloved.” ‘In whom 
also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of Him, who worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of His own will.” Eph. ii. 8—10. “For by grace are ye 
saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves : it (salvation) is the 
gift of God: Not of works, lest any man should boast. For we 
are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained, that we should walk in them.” 
Eph. iii. 11. “According to the eternal purpose, which he pur- 
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posed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Rom. viii. 28—30. “ And we 
know that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to His purpose. For 
whom he did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conform- 
ed to the image of His Son, that he might be the first born among 
many brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He 
also called, and whom He called, them He also justified, and 
whom He justified, them He also glorified.” 1 Peter i. 2.;— 
“Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ.” John vi. 37 ;—All that the Father 
giveth me shall come to me: and him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out.” 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14. ‘But we are bound 
to give thanks always to God for you, brethren, beloved of the 
Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen yau to salva- 
tion, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth: 
Whereunto he called you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The following points are established in one or more of these 
passages. 

1. Election is according to God’s foreknowledge of what He 
can wisely do in behalf of the souls of men. He foresaw that 
He should be able, consistently with the general .good, to exe- 
cute a purpose to renew, sanctify and save certain individuals of 
the human family; and, according to this foreknowledge, He 
elected them. What other foreknowledge could have been a 
guide to Him in determining the persons, whom He should make 
the subjects of His grace? He could have foreseen the repen- 
tance of no sinner, only as the effect of an influence, which He 
could not know would be exerted, unless He had previously de- 
termined to exert it, in which determination election mainly con- 
sists, or is necessarily involved. He could not have foreseen that 
certain persons would repent, whether He should elect them or 
not, and thereupon have determined to save them as believers ; 
for no man ever does repent without an influence which God al- 
ways intended to employ; nor could God foresee a conversion, — 
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even as possible to Himself, except on the condition of His using 
such an influence. The foreknowledge, therefore, according to 
which He formed His purposes, can only have been the foresight 
of what it would be best for Him to do in the government of His 
creatures. 

2. Election is the purpose of God to renew and sanctify as 
well as save a partof mankind. This fact is apparent enough al- 
ready. but my design now is to direct your attention to the ex- 
plicit testimony of the word of God in the passages which have 
been cited. Christians are there said, ‘ to be chosen or elected 
to be holy and without blame, to be predestinated to the adoption 
of children, to be foreordained or foreappointed to walk in good 
works, to be called to embrace the gospel according to the pur- 
pose of God, to be predestinated to be conformed to the image of 
Christ, tobe elected unto obedience, and to be chosen from the ~— 
beginning to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth.’ 

3. Election is a purpose which precedes the existence of faith 
in its subjects. ‘The object of the purpose is the holiness no less 
than the salvation of men, and surely a purpose must precede 
every step of its execution. A design cannot be accomplished 
before it is formed. ‘The Bible also declares that the purposes of 
God in Christ are eternal, that they are formed according to fore- 
knowledge, that the calling of the elect is according to a previous 
purpose, that their change of character, their holiness, their 
adoption and pardon, are all predestinated from the foundation of 
the world, and that they are;chosen to salvation from the begin- 
ning. 

4. Election springs from the regard that God entertains to the 
blessedness, which He derives from the appropriate exercise of 
His attributes. ‘The elect are chosen in Christ, “ according to 
the good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the glory of His 
grace.” ‘ The Lord hath made all things for Himself.” “Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power: for 
Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created.” 
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Thus it appears from the holy scriptures, that election is an 
eternal purpose of God to renew, sanctify and save, as many of 
the human race as he wisely can, and-‘no more. ‘The testimony 
of God is in perfect accordance with this definition. 

IfI. Having explained our views of the doctrine of election, 
and proved them to be correct, I come, in the last place, to 
expose and refute the sentiments of Arminians on the same 
subject. ’ 

1. Arminians reject from the doctrine of election the idea that 
God eternally designed to renew and sanctify the heirs of salva- 
tion. They suppose that election is only a purpose to save the 
penitent. This notion has been shown to be groundless and un- 
scriptural. | 

2. They believe, that God does not resolve even to save the 
heirs of salvation, until they have repented of their sins. Ac- 
cording to them, election is not an eternal purpose to do any 
thing, but a purpose formed m time to save the penitent on con- 
dition of their continuing such. The following is a specimen of 
their reasoning in support of a scheme so derogatory to the 
infinite Jehovah ;—“ God calleth Abraham a father of many 
nations, though not so at that time. He calleth Christ the lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, though not slain till he 
was a man in the flesh. Even so He calleth men elected from 
the foundation of the world, though not elected till they were 
men in the flesh,” or ‘till the day of their conversion to God.” 
To all this it may be replied, that Abraham and Christ were thus 
denominated, because God had from eternity determined, that one 
should be a father of many nations, and the other a‘sacrifice for 
the sins of the world. if then, there is any analogy between 
their being called what they were by anticipation, and the 
present case, men are called elect when not elect, because 
God has determined from eternity that He will elect them. This, 
therefore, is the Arminian doctrine. God has not determined 
that He will save any probationer for eternity, but, ashe fore- 
sees who will be saved, he has determined to determine to save 
them, and therefore by way of anticipation, calls them elect, when 
they are not elect! He did not actually elect them, but only de- 
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termined from the foundation of the world to elect them! Elec- 
tion consists in choosing believers to salvation according to a pre- 
vious determination to choose them! Observe the absurdity of 
this system. It supposes that God knew from eternity the repen- 
tance and of course the eternal life of all who shall be heirs of 
salvation, but yet that He did not elect one of them to salvation, 
until He saw him actually converted! The manner in which Ar- 
minians attempt to derive this feature of their system from the bi- 
ble, is equally surprising. They tell us, it is plain that the elect 
are not elected till the day of their conversion from those very 
words of Peter: “ Elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through the sanctification of the Spirit unto obedi- 
ence.” ‘ For,” say they, “if the elect were chosen through sanc-. 
tification of the Spirit, then they were not chosen before they 
were sanctified by the Spirit. But they were not sanctified 
by the Spirit before they had a being. It is plain, then, neither 
were they chosen from the foundation of the world.” Mark how: 
a false philosophy may lead men to contradict the express declar- 
ations of Jehovah! But not to mention the inconsistency of the 
conclusion to which this reasoning leads, and the apostle’s asser- 
tion that the elect are chosen in Christ from the foundation of the 
world; the inaccuracy of the reasoning is perfectly palpable. It 
is obviously not true, that ‘if the elect are chosen through sancti- 
fication of the Spirit, they were not chosen before they were sancti- 
fied by the Spirit.’ The very opposite is the fact. If d deter- 
mine to purchase an estate which cannot be bought under a cer- 
tain sum, I necessarily determine to obtain it through the pay- 
ment of that sum. Even so, if God intends to save a sinner, His 
purpose mut be to save him through the sanctifying influences of 
the Spirit. He cannot execute his purpose to conform the sin- 
ner to the image of Christ, and to exalt him to glory in any other 
manner. And has it come to this, that grave theologians will tell 
us that a purpose cannot exist until it is executed! ‘Then indeed 
a king can have no purpose to make his future queen the partner 
of his throne before he has exalted her to that honor. He must 
accept her hand without any choice of his own merely because 
she desires the union! And God also could have had no purpose 
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respecting the redemption of a part of mankind through the me- 
diation of His Son, until Christ came in the flesh and performed 
his work, because the means must precede the purpose to be ac- 
complished! When this is proved, it may be believed that God 
- cannot have a determination to lead a sinner to repentance before 
He executes it through the sanctifying influences of His Spirit. 
The Arminian who contends, that God can have no previous de- 
sign to save sinners if means are to be used for its accomplish- 
ment mnst explain how He ever comes to form such a purpose. 
I would inquire of-him, who converts the elect? He must answer, 
God. Jask again, does he convert them without a purpose? He 
must answer, no. Was it a purpose worthy of a God of infinite 
wisdom and goodness? Yes. Must He not then have had this 
purpose always? ‘The Arminian must still answer in the affirma- 
tive, and thereby acknowledge our views to be correct and his 
own erroneous. IT would also put another question to him: Why 
does God leave any man to perish? He must answer, for wise 
reasons. Task him, then, was God ever ignorant of these reasons? 
He must reply, no, and of course admit the conclusion, that God 
purposed from eternity to save the elect only. 

3. Arminians contend, that election is not personal; or that 
the elect are not chosen to eternal life as men, but only as_ be- 
levers. ‘This notion is obviously at war with the fact, that 
election is an eternal purpose to renew and sanctify the heirs of — 
salvation. If is no doubt adopted to reconcile the fiction of fall- 
ing from grace, with the hypothesis that God elects sinners to salva- 
tion as soon as they repent. According to Arminianism, many of © 
those who are elected in consequence of their repentance .to eter- 
nal life afterwards fall away and perish. To avoid the inference, 
that the divine purpose is frustrated, the supposition is made, that 
there is in fact no purpose to be frustrated—that God has only a 
general determination to save believers, which with wonderful 
changeableness, alternately embraces and quits the same individ- 
uals. ’ 

4. Arminians believe, that election is a purpose to save sin- 
ners formed in consideration of their foreseen repentance. In re- 
futation of this error enough has been said. I will therefore only 
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state how its advocates endeavor to reconcile it with the belief 
that the purpose of election is not actually formed until sinners 
repent. For if the purpose does not exist before sinners repent, 
_howis it formed in consideration of foreseen repentance ? They 
assert that God has no sense of the succession of time, that the 
present, past and future are all one eternal now, to Him, and con- 
sequently that those, whom He elects, did, to His mind, as truly 
exist and repent a thousand years before as at the very moment 
of their conversion! They say, that God elects sinners in view 
of their foreseen repentance, and yet does not elect them before 
they repent, because the time when they will repent is present 
time to Him even from eternity! Who can believe this, or the 
system, which is built upon it? 

5. Arminians deny, that election has any certain connection 
with forming the characters of men for heaven. They think that 
men become elect in consequence of their repentance, and not pen- 
itent in consequence of having been elected; or that repentance 
and perseverance are the conditions on which God elects men, and 
not the results of their election. They consider the preparation 
of the saints for heaven as anterior to and independent of election, 
so that they are indebted to the divine purposes only for pardon. 
How inconsistent such an idea is with the account which the 
apostles give of election as a purpose to lead sinners to obey the 
gospel through sanctification of the Spirit, as the reason why a 
remnant of the Jews were preserved from destruction, and as 
the source of all the piety of the church universal, must be suffi- 
ciently apparent. 

Arminians, in short, deny the doctrine of election as defined 
and proved in this discourse. ‘They are at issue with us on every 
point of the subject. Either they or we are entirely in an error. 
Let the candid judge between us.* 


*The term Arminian is used with great latitude, including persons of very 
different sentiments. And as the present discourse refers particularly to the 
views of a large body in our own country, it may be inapplicable to many others 
who bear the name. 


REMARKS. 


1. The objections which Arminians make to the doctrine of 
election have no foundation except in their own imaginations. 
Perhaps, in some slight particulars, I have not expressed the views 
of all calvinists. Perhaps all my statements are not strictly cor- 
rect. I do not claim infallibility. But I feel confident, that the 
calvinistic view of the doctrine of election is fully embraced in 
my definition, and that it is free from every objection with which 
it has been or can be assailed. Do not my hearers concur with 
mein this opinion? In perfect consistency with our views, all men 
may be invited to Christ, all are able to come, all may be saved. 
God does every thing which he wisely can, to prevent all sin, and 
to save every soul. He saves none, however, by compulsion, 
none without their free consent, none without their own unneces- 
sitated submission of will to the truth. In short, we believe that 
God, in infinite benevolence, determined from eternity, to renew, 
sanctify, and save, through the truth, as many of the human race 
as He can consistently with the greatest possible sum of hcliness 
and happiness in the universe. Is there any thing objectionable 
in this statement? It cannot be said that the certarnty of the re- 
sult, both in respect to the elect and non elect, destroys the value 
and dispenses with the necessity of their own efforts to secure sal- 
vation. ‘The elect will not be saved without striving to enter in 
at the straight gate, and the non-elect will not perish unless they 
reject the provisions of the gospel. In all the affairs of common 
life men act on the principle that they may determine futtre 
events, although they admit that whatever is to be will take place. 
They know it is certain to the mind of God whether they shall be 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, industrious or idle, and whether 
they shall die at any given time, but never dream of omitting the 
appropriate contrivance, labor and precaution, to secure a favor- 
able result. They pronounce him a madman, who refuses medi- 
cine on the ground that the event of his sickness is certain and 
cannot be avoided. Nor do they err. Equally consistent is the 
certainty of salvation to the elect with the necessity of their volun- 
tary attention to the truth, and free exercise of their own wills in 
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submitting to God. The invalid whose restoration to health de- 
pends upon the use of medicine, is no more exposed to die by 
rejecting the necessary remedy, than the elect are to perish pro- 
vided they neglect the gospel. Does a sinner inquire ; may I not 
delay repentance in the confident expectation, that, if I am one 
of the elect, I shall ultimately be converted by the power of God? 
He certainly may not. Nothing could be more hazardous. Per- 
haps he will not survive another day. Does he then ask; if I 
am one of the elect and destined to die to-day, shall I not be 
previously converted whether I concern myself on the subject or 
not? By no means. Election secures the salvation of men only 
through faith in Christ, on which account their salvation is not 
certain, and cannot take place unless they voluntarily direct their 
attention and freely submit their hearts to the conditions of the 
gospel. Would the certainty that you are to come into posses- 
sion of an estate, by paying a thousand dollars, secure the pro- 
perty to you for nothing? Would not a refusal to purchase, de- 
stroy the certainty of possession? Obviously it would. By re- 
moving the antecedent, you annihilate the consequent. ‘The elect 
then, have power to nullify the certainty of their salvation by 
refusing to submit to God. 'The necessity of faith to salvation 
renders salvation without faith, impossible, and eternal death cer- 
tain, even to the elect, should they fail to use the means of grace. 
Nor are efforts on the part of the non-elect, to escape the judg- 
ments of God, necessarily unavailing. ‘They may accept the 
provisions of the gospel and thus secure their salvation. ‘“ He 
that believeth shall be saved.” The certainty that I shall not. 
purchase an estate, which is in market at a price which I am 
abundantly able to give, does not prove that I cannot obtain the 
property, nor that it would not become mine were I to pay the 
sum demanded. On the same principle, the certainty that the 
non-elect will perish only through unbelief, strikingly illustrates 
the value of faith, in the exercise of which they cannot be lost. It 
is impossible for them to perish under the light of the gospel, ex- 
cept by rejecting the gospel. As there is only one way in which 
the elect can be saved, so there is only one in which the non- 
elect can lose their souls, by avoiding which, their salvation may 
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be secured. But if it is a valid objection to the doctrine of elec- 
tion, that it represents the salvation of a part of mankind and the - 
perdition of the rest to be certain, how will the Arminian be able 
to defend his scheme? He believes that God knows who will be 
saved and who will be lost. The event is certain.: If he should 
deny the foreknowledge. of God, still he will admit that what- 
ever is to be, will be. Let him therefore tell us, in his own de- 
fence, how efforts to obtain eternal life, and to avoid death, can . 
be of the least utility, inasmuch as all events are certain. He 
cannot justify his own views without vindicating ours. 
2. Calvinists are required, especially at the present time, to 
give a full aud distinct statement of their views respecting the 
divine purposes. Our Arminian brethren misunderstand us. 
From the pulpit and press and in private communications, they 
declare, that we entertain views of predestination, which make 
God the author of sin, array His secret decrees against hs reveal- 
ed word, put a plea into the mouth of sinners to justify them- 
selves in sin, and lead to universalism and infidelity. ‘They say, 
according to our system, God determined to create men and an- 
gels for the express purpose of damning them eternally! that 
He determined to introduce sin, and influence men to commit sin 
and harden them in it, that they mght be the fit subjects of his 
wrath! That for doing as they were impelled to do by the trre-, 
sistible decree of Jehovah, they must lie down forever under the 
scalding phials of His vengeance in the pit of Hell! 1 quote the 
very words whieh have been preached and published to the world 
with the avowed purpose of exhibiting a correct account of our 
views. Such misrepresentations spring, I would fain hope, from 
ignorance, and not from a sectarian spirit. But whatever their origin 
and object may be, no one can doubt their tendency and effect. 
Many young and ignorant persons believe without examination what _ 
is said to them by men of piety and reputed information. Calvinists 
are consequently supposed, by vast multitudes, to believe in doc- | 
trines which represent God to be the greatest tyrant in the universe, 
and a partof mankind the helpless victims of His most arbitrary and 
cruel decrees. In sucha state of things we can do nothing less than 
vindicate ourselves and what we regard to be the cause of truth, 
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by a plain statement of facts. ‘The most useful mode of preach- 
ing the doctrine of election, and every other truth, is to present 
them to the minds of men in their various practical bearings and 
aspects, without attempting the dry details of an extended demon- 
stration. Of this we are fully sensible. But when a doctrine is 
in danger of being denied or misunderstood from the false repre- 
sentations of opposers, there is a special call for explanations and 
proofs to secure the supremacy of truth in the public mind. 

3. Nothing ts more desirable than the fact, which lies at the 
foundation of election, that God disposes of mankind as He 
pleases. His wisdom, justice, and goodness, qualify Him and 
-Him alone, to be the judge of the world. These attributes of 

His nature render it impossible for Him to condemn a soul to 
death, unjustly, unwisely, or unkindly. He never does. When 
he leaves a sinner to perish, justice and a wise regard to the gene- 
ral good require the step to be taken. Were he forced to have 
mercy, contrary to his will and to refrain from punishing whom 
he pleases, there would be ten hells instead of one in the universe, 
or rather the universe would be a hell. Hence it is best that God 
should do his will, even when he comes forth in wrath, and judg- 
ment, and fiery indignation. Wrest from Him this power, and 
you will kindle a fire which would burn not only to the lowest 
abyss, but to the widest circumference of creation, scorching 
every green thing, consuming every hope, and ruining every crea- 
ture. It is important, fellow sinner, that God’s counsel should 
stand, and that He should do all His pleasure, even were it hisde- 
sign to cut thee down suddenly and make thee thy bed in des- 
pair. If he does this unto thee, eternity will justify him. Eter- 
nity will reveal how richly thou didst deserve thy fate, how unsafe 
it was for the universe to endure thy rebellion a longer season : 
in short, how wise and just and good thy Maker was in giving 
thee thy part in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone. 
Canst thou doubt this? Canst thou doubt it is best that God 
should do all his pleasure? Whether thou believest it or not, the 
fact will be a worm at the core of thy heart, to eat up thy peace 
and torture thy soul forever. Couldst thou entertain in the world 
of wo, the belief that the universe might have had a better king 
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and that thy soul might have been wisely reclaimed and pardoned, 
the flames of hell would cease to burn and conscience would lose 
its sting. But no. It is desirable that God should reign; and. 
throughout eternity it will be a dreadful sound in the sinner’s ears ; 
it is desirable that God should reign ! 

4. Important as tt is, that God should dispose of mankind as 
He pleases, it is best they should live in such a way that tt may 
be His pleasure to confer upon them eternal life. When nations 
surrender themselves to intemperance,Sabbath breaking, infidelity, 
and the nameless crowd of attendant abominations, it is desirable 
that God should visit them with such judgments as He thinks pro- 
per, but happy would it be, had they never fallen into these sins 
and made His judgments necessary! When churches become 
cold and negligent of their duty, it is best for God to decide 
whether they shall be abandoned by his Spirit or not, but happy 

‘would it be, if their faithfulness had rendered severity needless ! 
When a sinner tramples on the authority of God, abuses the pri- 
vileges of a christian land, and deliberately resolves to reject the 
Savior, it is important that God should say, whether he shall be 
converted or not, but how happy it would be, did no such provo- 
cations exist to tempt the Holy One to give him over to destruc- 
tion | 

5. Christians should not absolutely despair of the conversion 
of any sinner while he lives. ‘ Who hath known the mind of 
the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?” Who can tell 
whether He will or will not rescue the aged sinner, or the profli- 
gate youth, or the bitter opposer, from sin and death? He will do 
His pleasure, and how can we from whom his deep designs are 
hid, anticipate what his pleasure will be? We do indeed know it 
is dangerous to si, but we cannot say of any individual that he 
has gone too far in rebellion to be renewed and forgiven. God 
exercises his sovereignty in choosing the subjects of His grace 
from among men of every shade of moral character. Christians 
can never predict whether this or that will prosper, whether this 
or that man may be saved through their instrumentality. They 
should therefore labor for the salvation even of the vilest men, in 


the confident persuasion that God is able to convert whom he 
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pleases, and may choose to honor His Son by the conversion of 
persecutors and blasphemers. ‘They should remember that His 
pleasure is to renew the hearts of sinners whenever the necessary 
influence can be exerted consistently with the greatest final sum 
of blessedness in the universe, and that it may depend upon the 
measure of their fidelity whether he can impart the effectual ope- 
rations of His Spirit in any particular instance. They should 
despair of noman. They should tremble for all-men. They 
should be faithful in prayer and effort for every soul. 

6. Sinners should break off their transgressions by immediate 
repentance in view of the mingled encouragement and terror con- 
tained in the doctrine of election. ‘The appropriate tendency of 
this doctrine is to rescue men from the madness of considering 
their salvation hopeless, and at the same time to show them the 
importance of settling their controversy with God by instant sub- 
mission. Why should you, my fellow sinner, despair of salvation? 
You see nothing to awaken hope in your own heart and character. 
You regard yourself, perhaps, to be the very chief of sinners. 
But behold the cross of Christ! There, you see the effect and 
the proof of God’s purpose to save a part at least of our guilty 
race. Read the word of God, in which the nature of this pur- 
pose is unfolded. ‘There you will discover that the design of God 
is to save men of every degree of ill-desert. Why then should 
you despair? Peradventure you may obtain repentance unto life. 
Election has certainly interposed no obstacle. ‘The purpose of 
God to renew and save some sinners exerts no other than a 
favorable influence even on the non-elect. ‘lo this purpose must 
be referred the influence which all classes of men feel from the 
preaching of the gospel, the outpourings of the Spirit and the 
example and conversation of the righteous ; and also the atonement 
which is sufficient to justify God in the pardon of all the penitent, 
and without which he could save noman. Can you pretend that 
such a doctrine is discouraging? But how? The doctrine should 
be alarming to constitute a correct account of your condition and 
prospects and to induce you to flee to the only refuge from im- 
pending ruin. I appeal to you. Is not your soul in danger? 
Have you not reason to be alarmed? Be the judge yourself. 
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Unless God interferes for you, are you not undone forever? But 
how can that knowledge of danger, without which no man will re- 
pent, be a discouragement to repentance. How can that doctrine 
which reveals this danger and at the same time announces the 
possibility of escape, drive men to despair? Suppose the doc- 
trine to be, that God designs to save no man. ‘That would in- 
deed awaken the wail of universal hopelessness. Or suppose it 
to be that God designs to save all men. ‘That would wed trans- 
gressors in fearless union to their sins. ‘They would defy the 
God who merely threatens men with His displeasure. The true 
doctrine of election is the only effectual bar both to presumption 
and despondency. It affords you as much encouragement as you 
need. More would be abused. The interests of your soul re- 
quire that you should consider yourself in danger so long as you 
remain careless. ‘The only hope of your salvation lies in using 
the means of grace. The purpose of God is to save sinners 
only through sanctification of the spirit and belief of the truth. 
This alarming fact is no less salutary and important than the en- 
couraging consideration that God designs to save some men and 
may save you in your first attempt to love Him. How can you, 
in view of the divine purposes, delay a moment to make your 
peace with God? He does not design to save all men. Are you 
then in no danger? He considers the sins of each individual suffi- 
‘ cient ground for his just condemnation, and feels Himself under 
no obligations to save one man because he is less guilty than 
another. He exercises His sovereignty in determining for what 
sins in each case He will leave a sinner to perish, and departs 
from many persons on account of particular sins, whom He would 
otherwise convert and save. A supreme regard for the general 
good, causes Him to withdraw His Spirit from sinners whenever 
their conduct renders the awful act necessary. What sin may in 
your case create this necessity and prove fatal to your soul, no 
one can tell. One sin more may complete the sum of all that He 
will endure at your hands. You may at this moment be doing 
that for which He will swear in His wrath that you shall never 
enter into His rest. You can derive no promise and no 
security from the exercise of mercy to older and greater sin- 
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ners. He does what he will with his own. ‘He hath mercy 
on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will, He harden- 
eth.” For what you consider a trifling indulgence, He mey 


have determined to leave you forever. Is there nothing to’ 


arouse and humble your mind, nothing to awaken your solicitude 
and subdue your rebellion in the thought that you know not for 
what sins, nor how soon God may surrender you to destruction? 
Oh sinner, beware how you create by your iniquities the dread 
necessity of your reprobation! Rush not against the thick bosses 
of the Almighty’s buckler! Invade not the interests of His king- 
dom by another hour’s rebellion. ‘ Repent and turn yourself 
from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall not be your ruin.” 
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Ara meeting of the Executive Committee of the liary Foreign 
Missionary Society of New York and Brooklyn, on the 11th of f June, 1831, 
the following record was entered on the minutes: oe 
In view of the mysterious providence which has deprived the church of 
the invaluable services of Jeremiah Evarts, late corresponding secretary of 
' the American Buard of Commissioners for yori cea it is unani- 


fe 
mously “Gh 
| Resolved, That as a Committee we deeply ayn pathize 2 with his bereaved | 
Be). vb family, and with the parent institution, in this heavy affliction. And while 


we submissively acquiesce in the will of Him who doeth all things well, we 
would record our fervent desire and humble prayer, that the spirit which 
animated Mr. Evarts, in the whole course of his labors, may rest upon his 
successors in office, and upon all who may be associated with them as 
or missionaries. 
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ir is not for the dead, but the living, that we pay this tribute to 

the memory of a man in every view entitled to the love ¢ and honor 

of the American churches. ‘‘'The dead know no lot z a 

The pious dead have finished their course with joy ; the 
the present state of existence ; have, gone from this world and all 
its labors ; have bid farewell to all itSffials and sins; and have en- 

tered upon a state of being where our, eulogy cannot reach their 
ear. Qur reproaches could not depress them, nor, un they be en- 
couraged by our applause. , We are the gainers: by such a ser- 
vice. It gratifies some of the better feelings of our hearts: and 
one right feeling—right in the view of conscience, and of Hea- 
ven—is worth all the material world. The material world shall 
q die, but every holy affection shall exert an influence on our cha- 
| racter and joys, that shall endure forever. And we move so slug- 
gishly in our way to heaven, and it is, at best, sucha zigzag course, 
t we need the stimulus of bright example. When we contem- 
we feel nen ena There is a radiance that cea upon 


id Howard and Clarkson, Venning 
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s tior of living for those who come after 
him ? Who may not do it—as men of letters, as men of power 
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looks at the condition of the world, the shortness and frailty of life, 
the activity and pernicious influence of wicked men, and the com- 
of God, will not aim at being useful, after he has descend- 
| e tomb? And why should not the name of such a man 
be embalmed in the recollection of those he has left on earth? 
And why should | x ; wei ‘Bie 
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66 History, so warm on meaner themes, 
‘¢ Be cold on this ?”’ 
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Among the distinguished men euho shall be had in everlasting 
ibrance, is the late Jeremiah Evarts. 'There are few men 
in this land who have poeiaaped a more honorable character, or 


whose biography pay be recited with more unmingled gratifica- 
“aon. 4) My | 


Mr. Evart ; we upon his career at a most eventful period 
of the world—a period about to be distinguished by changes 
in this land, a and other lands, in the civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
of men, and especially i in the great movements of Christian bene- 
volence, which eminently indicated that the Redeeming God and 
Savior, by a series of dispensations, alternated by success and dis- 
aster, confidence and alarm, hope and fear, was about to gather 
together the nations of the earth, and the kingdoms of the nations, 
to the last moral conflict which should agonize this guilty, suffer- 
ing world. ‘Think of the events that have taken place or 
earth within the last fifty years. he youth and manh D1 
Evarts have occupied nearly the wale of this wond 
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was cradled on Sanaa mountains. 
was kiscgea a the first roe 


to the Beast ; while he was a 
was about to act in these moral 


nions of men, and to exert an agency in originating and carrying 
forward designs that were to elevate the character of the church, 
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and fill the earth with the asta of. the glory of ae Lord as 
the waters cover the sea. Whoever hereafter writes his history, 
will find it in those developments of ie and love which illu- 
mine the history of the American chure within the last thirty 
years. "The God of heaven raised up this his servant for a great 
and special work, and eminently qualified him for the high service 
to which he was destined. In some respects, he seemed most un- 
_ fitted for it ; for, from his youth up, he was ‘apparently fitted for any 
~ thing iether than hardship. But he was like the bush in Horeb 
—consuming, but not consumed. And we would here distinctly 
and gratefully acknowledge the goodness of God, in thus making 
him, for so long a period, the favored instrument of acer hing 
his designs of mercy. ' ey 
Mr. Evarts was born of recpeuctibet humble parentag ' 
the town of Sunderland, Vermont, on the 3d of Februar, LOL 
At the age of ten years, he removed with his father to Georgi 
in the same state, where he completed the usual English ed lucation, 
and entered upon the study of the Latin language. In January, 
1798, he was sent to East Guilford, in the state of Connecticut, 
with the view of preparing for college, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Elliott, the minister of the place ; and in October of the 
same year, he entered Yale College, then under the superintend- 
ence of the late President Dwight. His journal at this period, 
ipl though very brief, exhibits many indications of a thinking, inde- 
i mind, that felt the responsibility of guiding and forming 
" pon a high: standard of ge ience: His conversion took 
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in no settled pi 2 ee till April 1803, when he be- 
came the instructor of an academy, in the town of Peacham, in 
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his native state, and continued in this charge pals near the close of 
March, 1804. Shortly subsequent to this, and d after a short visit 
to his father’ s family, hereturned to New Haven, ai ni 
1S i a student at law in the office of the late Judge Chauncey. 
Early i in the summer of 1806, he took the oath of admission to the 
bar, and opened an office for the practice of his profession in the : 
city of New Haven. In May, 1810, he removed to Boston, for — 
the double purpose of taking the editorial charge of a literary and _ 
religious monthly publication, and pursuing the duties of his pro- — 
fession. He continued in the editorial department of the Pano- 
plist dil the work was discontinued in 1820, and was himself the 
author of a large part of the original drcictes and reviews in that 

aly respectable work. Every one who is acquainted with the 
ligio 8. and ecclesiastical Contr roversies of Massachusetts, knows 
| hat ability that work was edited ; how rapidly it rose in cha- 
ent of edi ico end bow imp an agency it 
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iptur oar active piety to many of the dont churches. 
At the third annual meeting of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Mr. Evarts was elected a member of 
that Heoweiiey and at the same anion é was chosen their treasuér ; and 


and the Cherokee, Choctn vial and Chicleeeslye’ he 
1826. Inthe duties of this office, also, he spent. ihree oO 
ters in the wed of Washington, during the session of co 
.influence in favor of the 


education and Membre” of po indians, ‘and 9 ad their pro 


The health of Mr. Evarts. | 
year previous to his decease. J 
though feeble, and evidently n 
a warm climate, he continued © ‘ y rooms 
till aboutthe Ist of April, when ieepetieast again peso Wash- 
ington. "The debate on the Indian bill was just commencing. ‘I'he 


excitement and labor of the month ( pxil ‘and May were in- 
tense ; and he returned to Boston, with ris health little, if at all, 
improved. During the summer and early. part of the autumn, he 
was” laboriously employed in preparing the annual report of the 
board, publishing the speeches | on the Indian bill, writing on the 
Indian question, and attending to the: common business at the mis- 
sionary rooms. After the annual meeting of the board, these, or 
similarlabors, continued; and added to these, he spent a fortnight at 
New Bedford, Superintending the embarkation of a reinforcement 
to the Sandwich Islands mission. Here he ‘was exposed to cold 
_.and storms, and ecntea himself i in writing and addressing public 
assemblies in the vicinity on the subject of missions. He returned 

from New Bedford, December 29th, much debilitated, and could r 
labor only at. intervals afterwards. - ; He, however, wrote the me- 


morial of the board to congress, in behalf of the Indians, while . 


he was so weak, as every hour or two to be obliged to lie down and ; 
rest. He wrote, also, a number of important letters. His last let- 
ter, as corresponding secretary of the board, was written. to the 
missionaries in the Cherokee nation, relative to their removing, or 
remaining, and exposing themselves to the penalty of the laws of 
Georgia. The part he took i in behalf of the Indians, was suchas 
might be expected from such aman. He was early applied to, to 
second the effort. that was about to be made to effect their removal 
beyond the Mississippi, but he saw no good to come from it to them, 
and he abhorred and detested the means used to secure it. He 
was present vhen the bill to effect their removal passed the house 
. of representatives—a_ pill that ‘marks this republic faithless to- 

~ ward its. ependents: “And when the vote was passed, Mr. 
‘Evans: remarked to a member of congress who sat near him— 
_ “My comfort is, that’ God governs theworld; and my hope 
_ is, that when the people of the ‘United Bit) come to under- 
ig stand the subject, there will a re deeming spirit arise; for I, 
t beli 6 i : is-yet. Tost to truth and Rees mA 

xiety. and. Jabors on this question, the distress he felt in view 
of the violation of the good faith of the nation, and of the rights 
‘of the Cherokees, his apprehensions of the suffering which would 
come on the Indian tribes, and of the judgmentsiof Heaven which 
would visit this.countr y ty _ treachery, kept his mind in a state 
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of Sigietis excitement for the hast gesi: and a half of his life, 
which, together with the accumulated labors which he sustained 
in consequence of this great effort, without doubt sunk him to his 
rave. wal | 
i These, with previous trials not a few, had exerted: a. iwertal 
influence in the formation of a character every day becoming 
more meet for the rest and joy ofa higher world, God had 
chosen him in the furnace of affliction. “He possessed a maturity 
of personal religion, a meetness for heaven, which was the result of 
long moral training, and by which the Spirit of God was preparing a 
him for an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. As his strength declined, and he became entirely un- 
able to attend to business, he seemed to posesss a mind remarkably 
( etached from earth, and to enjoy peculiar fellowship with God. 
; He spent much time in ‘yeading Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and in 
4 - contemplating that “exceeding and eternal weight of glory” 
a often used to dwell with delighted interest, and 
iis light affliction, which was comparatively but for a 
yas preparing him. He himself had made arrangements 
for a journey by land, with some hope of recovering his health, at 
least for a season, and with this view, attended minutely to itis se- 
cular affairs. His own plan was to proceed to Washington, and 
endeavor to exert his influence in favor of the Indians till congress 
should rise, and then go on ati agency for the board in the middle 
or southern states. ‘This expectation he continued to cherish, till 
advised by his physician that a voyage toa warmer climate was 
the only probable means of restoring his health. In this he cheer- i 
fully acquiesced ; and in an interview with his ‘associates o 
with great tenderness and affection, told them to proceed their oe 
work without reference to him. This, to his own feelings, was 
probably the most trying moment of tie life. og he did not faint 
in the day of adversity. God was wit ! a 
tion, he was, toan uncommon d 
and affectionate. A cheerfula 
entire and joyfultrust in him,” ddir tu 
time, and a tenderness in his intercourse pith of fatnly and 
friends which cannot’be described, and that were painfully, fore- 
boding, seemed to say that he home, see them no more. And had 
he been assured of it, his parting from. them could not have been 


it 


more appropriate. He took passage for tte island of Cuba on the 
15th of February, and reached Havana, after a favorable voyage, 


on the 2d of March. But his health was not improved. After 
_ Spending some time at Havana and Matanzas, and in the interior 
of the island, enjoying every advantage of climate, exercise, and 


kind attention of friends, he took passage for Savannah, and ar- 
rived there on the 24th of April, much exhausted by the voyage. 


: _ Ina few days his symptoms became alarming, and he proceeded to 


” 


Ht! 


Charleston, where he ar rived on the third. day, much exhausted by 
disease and pain. Up to'this time, both he himself and his physi- 
cians had mistaken’ the nature of his disease. ‘There were now 


evident indications of his being in the last stages of a consumption. 


While in Charleston, he received every possible attention from emi- 


-.. nent physicians, and numerous friends. He continued steadily to w 
grow weaker, often enduring ereat bodily pain, till 11 o'clock on 
_ the 10th of May, when his spirit was permitted to leave her frail, 


earthly, dissolved tabernacle, and enter on a Sule 

house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. | ee 
As a testimony of the approbation of his Divine Me to his 

workf faith and labor of love, he was permitted to enjoy a most 


m triumphant death. 1 have seen wicked men die, and have dwelt 


with. melancholy interest on that emphatic description of the in- 
spired preacher, “the wicked is driven away in his wickedness.” 
He goes unexpectedly ; lie goes unwillingly ; he is forced to go; he 
goes unreformed, unpardoned, unsanctified ; he goes in the very 


‘ practice and love of sin, and with nothing but his wickedness ; and 


he goes to be forgotten. “I have seen the wicked,” says the © 
Psalmist, “1 have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree ; yet he passed away, and lo! he was 


ee not. ‘Yea, I soug hy . oe he could not be found.” There are 
“those Bho die 


; “6 Forlorn of feet witttered and desolate, 
on sleaf of autumn, which the wolfish winds, 
‘Selecting from its falling Sisters, chase 
Far from its native: ‘grove to lifeless wastes, 
And leave it there alone, to be forgotten.” 


It was not so ‘with Mr, heads His deathbed exhibits a scene 
jong to be remembered. Come, poe around it: yes, come, see 
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him die! But rush not rudely, . just on the verge of heaven.” 
It is an atmosphere beyond the’ common ‘atmosphere of earth. 
There is a deep solemnity, and afflictive tenderness here : for death 
is cold, and inexorable ; and yet there is a sweetness, a placidness, 
which seem reflected from purer skies. ‘There is no alarm—no 
dismay—no withered hopes—no deep, impenetrable gloom. Re- 
collection rolls not its dark waters by ; nor sin its tempest ; nor God 
his thunder ; nor eternity its woes. Long ere this, has memory 
washed its stains, and fed its streams in the pure river from the 
throne of God. Guilt and ill desert, those conscious fires within, 
have long ere this been quenched in fountains of atoning blood. 
God speaks, but it is in tones of mercy, in messages of love, that fill 
the soul, and consummate its hopes. And eternity, through that 
dark and narrow vale, reveals its cloudless sky, its world of light, its 
Lamb, once slain. And yet the “chamber where the good man 
meets his fate,” is a scene of conflict. The spirit struggles; the 
immortal spirit struggles for release and victory.. She would fain 
get near the throne. She is striving to break her chains, and range 
those fields of light. She is restive to be unclothed and clothed 
upon, with her house which is from: heaven. _And i ae 
that loved her she conquers. : 


‘¢ A feeble worm cent win the day, ns 
“ Though death and hell obstruct, the way.’ Bo 


Mr. Evarts did not die suddenly, but had sufficient time ee ale 
berate thought. He did not die in such a state of physical debili-” 
ty, or intellectual tumult, as to be incapable of estimating things © 
according to their real value ; but, on the other hand, he possessed a 
large share of sobriety of rtd and cool reflection. It was his 
happy privilege to have a clear view and strong impression of the 
scenes that were before him, and ho animated wo envio a 
his hopes. i : ‘iy le 

When he was told) that medical tendax 
more than mitigate the violence - of hi disease, he requ 
that several ministers of the sospel might assemble in his ch 
ber. “I know,” said he to them, “that my case is extremely cri- 
tical, but [ find it pleasant to be inthe hands of God, who will do 
all things well. I have no painful solicitude as to the result of 
my sickness; but I think it my duty to use every means for my 
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yecovery ; and I desire an interest in your special and united 
prayers, that, if consistent with God’s will, I may recover; that I 
may have a sweet sense of pardoned sin, and. an unshaken con- 


fidence in the Savior; that, if God should spare my life, I may 


be wholly and entirely the Lord’s—consecrated to his service ; 
and that, if it should please God to remove me by this sickness, I 
may be enabled to glorify him on a bed of languishing and pain, 
and that his precious cause may be promoted by my death.” 

The following day, toward evening, he remarked, “To-morrow is 


“the rest of the holy sabbath. I may be in eternity before it arrives.” 


Those who know how much he loved the sabbath, and how much 
he valued and enjoyed its precious rest, can easily imagine what 
must have been the state of his mind, when the thouoke occurred 
to him that a day so near—the day which had been his jubilee on 


earth—might shed its first rays upon him in a brighter and purer 


world. And the thought ‘obviously dwelt upon his mind. He 


‘seemed to make an effort to enlarge upon it, but he hesitated, and _ 


added, “My mind is so: weak, I cannot pursue a train of ouch. 
but, [ bless God, it is aes Ne my will, but thine, O God, 
be done !” | 

1 distinctly recollect. to have heard him express the’ sentiment, 
some years since, that he wondered why such men as Dr. Pridstiysh 
and other modern Unitarians, were not ashamed of their misera-- 
ble self-righteousness, and indignant rejection of the gospel, when 
such men as Paul and Edwards, and Fuller and Martyn, placed 


“their whole trust in the atoning blood of Christ. We might add, 


when such mem as Hivarts feel the need of a righteousness infinite- 
ly better than their own, and take refuge in the blood of the cross, 


a what shall be thought of men who are at an unspeakable remove 


from his integrity and self-denial, and yet tread that blood under 

their feet? He expressed a firmand abiding hope, but it was in the’ 
or Jesus. @Lo one who remarked, “We hardly know how to 

n the missionary cause,” bs said, ‘‘Do not mention it, 


do not mention it; the Lord knows.hest.” Aad in a few moments 
after this, remarked, My, work is almost done; Jesus reigns: sell 


be He ! I wish to lie asa penitent simner at the foot of the cross.” 
This appeared to be his spirit, 1n an eminent degree. Inthe course 
of the ern he ail out, in untent upted and broken petitions, 
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a short and comprehensive prayer, making a full and entire sur- 
render of body and soul into the hands of the gracious Redeemer, 


and at the close of it was distinctly, heard to say, “ O! dear Sao 


vior ! if this is the last night I have to pray on earth, let my un- 
worthy prayer be exchanged for praise in thy Kingdom above ! 
Amen, amen !” 

The following day he conversed considerably, though his 
appearance was greatly changed, and he was gradually sinking 
into the arms of death. Those who knew him, well recollect 
his high standard of Christian character, and the deep and tender 
interest he felt in youthful Christians. I perfectly remember that 
these topics occupied much of his time, and many of his thoughs, 
in the early part of his Christian history ;* and they were to- 
pics that lay with great weight upon his mind during the last days 
of his life. ‘T’o a young professor of religion, who was in his cham- 
ber, he said, “ You have professed religion while young ; so did 1: 
T rejoice in it. All I have to say to you, is, endeavor to aim at 
great attainments, the present age demands great things of Chris- 
tians. Be not satisfied with being half a Christian—be entirely 
consecrated to the service of Christ. ‘here are some things I 
could do, if itbe the will of Providence that I should recover, but 
LT have no will of my own. I can rejoice that 1am in the hands 
“of the Lord. . My mind is perfectly clear.” To several young 
Christians who stood by, he said, “1 feel a great interest in young 
Christians. I want to exhort you to help each other. Live near 


“to God. Be bold in his service—it is the only thing worth being’ 


“bold for: do not be afraid—the Lord be with you!” In the 
evening, he requested a friend to read to him the 13th chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, after which he spent some time in 
silent meditation, and again conversed with great interest, and re- 
marked, with emphasis, iT ars meine to go; I mare Sb ay 
self all away.” | | 


It is not surprissng that at:such an hour the ona should ae 


as nothing. At such an hour, it is nothing even to the worldling. 


But the worldling lets it go, because it is torn from his heart + 


while the Christian yields it, because he has chosen God and hea- 


*A series of numbers, entitled ‘“ An address to young persons who have 
lately made a profession of religion,” which appeared im the at for 
the year ending in 1811, is the production of his pen. ' 
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venas his supreme good. Mr. Evarts had long felt and acted as a 
“pilgrim and stranger on the earth.” The prospect of leaving the 
world behind him, did not seem, in the least degree, to disturb his 
tranquillity. His treasure was not here. ‘The next morning, his 
symptoms of approaching dissolution increased, and he felt that 
the time was near. He spoke of it with great sweetness and 
familiarity, and simply said “ 1am going home.” 

Death has, with great force and propriety, been called. ‘‘the Ig act 
of human life.” As he saw his hour of departure approaching, he 
endeavored to collect his thoughts to perform this last act in sucha 
manner as became him, as the creature of God, and the humble 
follower of the blessed Jesus. Being told that he had but a short 
time to live, he replied, “The will of the Lord be done!” And then 
he seemed deliberately and solemnly to address himself to the trials 
of the dark valley. ‘ Attend,” said he, “to what I now say, as to 
the words ofadying man. I wish, in these dying. words, to recog- 
nize the Great Redeemer as the Savior from sin and hell; able 
and willing to save all that come unto God by him. 'To bine i 
commend my spirit, as to an all-sufficient Savior. He is the great 
champion and conquerer of death and hell. And I recognize the 
great Spirit of God as the renovator of God’s elect. And herein, 
if I gather strength, I wish to recognize and acknowledge the® 
church of God, containing all who have truly dedicated them-" 
selves to him, in a new and everlasting:covenant.” How true it 
is that men usually die as they live | ! How perfectly characteristic 
‘was this of Mr. Evarts! ‘ 

Hig love to the saints had been strong and ardent; and his ob- 
ligations to them) as the servant of,Christ and the missionary 
cause, were not few. And itis pleasant to see that he had so: 
‘sweet a remembrance of these obligations in his dying moments. 
“ And here permit a poor unworthy worm of the-dust,” said he, 
“to give thanks to many of the children of God, from whom I 
have received. confidence, kindness, and favor, as a disciple of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” ” . Here, forthe moment, he felt as though 
he had uttered: all; but, recollecting himself, he added, “ And one 
more duty.” Who, that knew him, has read the following sentence: 
without tears? “ One more duty : if in any respect I have offended 

the children of God, T ask their forgiveness. If I have grieved 
| them m by ampavignge, or any other way, I asks theit et lige. Z 
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Wana two. hours after, a clergyman came in, and asked him if 
his mind: was in a‘happy state, and he rep! Brith great empha- 
pls, “ is Ti is. Christ is precious—he does no me. Roa leF some ee 
brief. conversation, he requested to be alone. His pain became se- 
vere, his breathing laborious, and the hour of his release was just 
‘at hand. About 9 o’clock in the evening, he requested to be laid in 
a position suitable for dying ; and here began the shout of vic- 
tory. For a short time, he seemed to lie, like a little child, 
waiting to be removed, and expecting: evety moment to be 
‘translated into the immediate presence of God. But suddenly 
the veil was drawn aside, and his joys seemed like those of Ste- 
phen, when he exclaimed, “I see heaven opened, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God.” Unexpected]; 7 toall around, 
his eye kindled, his clay-cold lips glowed with praises, and he 
burst forth with expressions of rapture that cannot be described— 
“ Praise him!” said hepraise him! praise him! in a way you know 
not of!” He then made a short pause, and said, “ Wonderful, won- 
derful, wonderful glory! We cannot understand—we cannot 
comprehend—wonderful glory! I will praise him—TI will praise 
him!” A moment after, he inquired, me Who are in the room ? 
Call all in—call all—let a great many come.” And then he ex- 
claimed again, “ Wonderful—glory—Jesus as 12 After this, he: 
sank down exhausted, and fell asleep in Jesus. 
~ Thus he died, in the fifty-first year of his age, and descended tor 
his grave like a shock of corn, m his season, fully tipe. Thus he 
‘died, like a rich, luxuriant tree, ‘broken. down é and killed ke the 
fruit.” "Thus he died, | : 


«¢ And with the everlasting arms embeded 

Himself around, stood in the dreadful front 

Of battle, high, and warred victoriously _ ae 
With death and hell’; and now was come his rest, 
His triumph day, 
Waiting the promised crown, the promised thr One, 
The weer: and aes of his s Lord. rie 


sth are iy tr ‘iglpite af 5 esus’ ie: i ita any man serve me, hina 
will amy, Father honor.”, Such are the trophies of missionary 
ae Such are the: honors of i missionar on cause. Hall wore 
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them, fresh and vivid, and they decked his grave. And Newell wore 


them ; and Fiske and Parsons wore them ; ; and. Nichols, and War- 
. “ten, and Mills wore them, in all their fragrance and splendor. 


«A noiseless band of heavenly soldiery, 

From out the armory of God equipped, 

High on the pagan hills, where Satan sat 
Encamped, and o’er the subject kingdoms threw 
Perpetual night, to plant Immanuel’s cross ; 
—and in the wilderness 

Of human waste, to sow eternal life.’’ 


“He that will Jose his life for my sake, the same shall find it.” 
Eternity alone can tell how much such men loved the heathen. 
And by how much they loved the heathen, by so much will the 
measure of their joys increase, when they go up with the “ na- 
tions of the saved” before the Son of man. O.! what a scene is 
that, when pagan nations and the missionaries, and men that have 
been the means of their salvation, shall stand before the throne 
of God! What a song is that, when they raise their melody of 
grateful hearts to Heaven! There is Worcester. And there is 
Evarts. 


ce 


See where he walks on yonder mount, that lifts 
Its summit high on the right hand of bliss, a 
Sublime in glory, talking with his peers 

Of the incarnate Savior’s love, and passed 

Affliction, lost in present joy. See how 

His face with heavenly ardors glows, and how 

His hand, enraptured, strikes the golden lyre, 

As now, conversing of the Lamb once slain, 

He speaks ; and how from vines that never hear 

Of winter, but in monthly harvest yield 

Their fruit abundantly, he plucks the grapes 

Of life.” 


But I shall not meet your Sepettalions, nor gratify my own 
wishes, without attempting to present a brief outline of the charac- 
ter of this great and excellent man. 

The intellectual character of Mr. Evarts was. distinguished 
for strong powers of reasoning, great clearness and precision, and 
remarkable soundness and comprehensiveness of judgment. 
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He possessed large and rich treasures of original thought, and great 
powers of illustration. He had great activity and copiousness of © 
mind. He was remarkably. capable of making his existing stoc 
of ideas extensive materials of knowledge. Every thought 
acquired added to his capital, and was immediately put cut at in 
térest. He had a taste for literary and scientific pursuits, aad en- 
gaged in them with great ardor and zeal. He was fond of specula- 
tion, and yet he was no theorist. Rarely do habits of abstraction — 
and habits of business unite, as they were found in him. His ta- 
lent for minute and rapid observation was not exceeded even by his 
talent for comparison and arrangement. But what was peculiar in 
the intellectual character of Mr. E:varts was the exact adjustment 
of the several faculties of his mind to each other. He once said toa 
friend, that, in early life, he was inclined to be hasty and positive in 
his judgment. But a remarkable balance was observable in the 
powers and operations of his mind. At almost any moment, he 
could apply his mind to almost any subject ; could pursue that sub- 
ject at pleasure; could change it for another, and resume it at any 
time, and almost in any place, and i in the same strain of sentiment, 
however elevated. His memory was remarkably tenacious—very 
remarkably so for dates, considering the strength of his ppOWeTS for 
general analysis, reasoning, and judgment.* | 
“He had a great taste for statistical observations and calculations, 
and indeed for the whole science of political economy.t Such 
was his genius and taste for illustrating, and inculcating a . 
Christian system of political economy—a system founded on the 
* He was rarely mistaken in dates; and there was a surprising number 
of events, of which he could state in a moment the precise time of their 
occurrence. He once allowed one of his associates at the missionary 
rooms, to question him as to the day of the month and of the week, on 
which he entered different places on a journey he had taken, some years 
before, in the southern states: and he invariably answered promptly, and 
without any apparent calculation. “When he was asked, by what process 
of mind he contrived to associate so many places with the day of the week 
and of the month in which he visited them, he replied, that the only ac- 
count he could give was that zt was easy. 
+ He made a calculation of the probable results. of tle. census of. the 
United States for 1820, which was early published in the Boston Recorder, 
which came so near the actual result, for each distinct state in the union, 


that it was scarcely credible that the calculation was merely a conjectural 
one. ; | ee 
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great law, “As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them”—that some of his friends ‘seriously thought it 
ss might become his duty to relinquish his particular connection with 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and devote himself to the conduct- 
ing of a paper, which should have for its leading object a, reforma- 
tion in the maxims, rules, and administration of civil government, 
He made a frequent aid vigorous use of the pen, on a Sa vari- 
ety of topics, and was among the best writers of the age.* He wrote 
the essays on the Indian question, signed William Penn: a fact 
which enrolls his name among the friends of humanity, and will 
give it a place in the history of his country, when the oppressors 
of the Indians shall have passed away like the chaff of the sum- 
mer thrashing-floor. A glance at the list of his publications, with 
a knowledge of their character, will show any one, that he had ac- 
customed his mind to investigate and reflect upon a great variety 
of subjects, and with uncommon accuracy and force. It was in 
this school of actual labor that he acquired the ability to write with 
the accuracy of thought, extent of knowledge, variety and appro- 
priateness of illustration, and force of diction, which characterized 
his productions during the last years of his life. In composing for 
the press, which he did toa great extent, his page was usually fair, 
seldom interlined, rarely copied. His most celebrated compositions 
were written eid many interruptions. "lhe faculties of his mind 
operated with so much ease to himself, that a great mental effort 
in the use of his pen did not produce that degree of bodily ex- 
~ haustion, which is frequent in men, even of a more vigorous frame. 
After writing intensely for hours, he was perfectly fresh for con- 
versation, for which he had a peculiar relish, whenever he had ac- 
cess to minds congenial with his own. This balance of mind, 
with the strength of its several powers, enabled him, although of 
a slender constitution, to write more hours a day, taking one any 
with another, than aimost any other man. | 
As a public speaker he was manly and energetic. In dolibeWiive 
assemblies and in extemporaneous discussion, he was very justly 
celebrated. eeven he was by no means Eepeumped for ¢ an easy 


* His miniiohed pieces in aie 1814, amounted to 229. From 1814 to 
1831, though no account of them has been found, they were still greater in 
number and far more voluminous and weighty. 
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and mellifluous utterance, or for thos¢eharms of person and action, 
which constitute eloquence; yet every man listened to him with 
the deepest attention, and felt that he was listening to a bold and 
commanding orator. He hada thin, spare, ungainly person ; the 
was nothing in his manner fascinating or even popular; yet | 
never spoke without indicating the masculine texture of his mind, 
and tarely without any energy that made deep, and sometimes 
overwhelming i impressions. 

Mr. Evarts was a man of great diligence and untiri mg ener- 
gy. ‘This was his habit from his youth. From the commence- 
ment of his course in the preparatory school to the day of his death, 
he possessed the amazing advantage of unbroken habits of indus- 
try. Icannoteasily fix my thoughtsupon the man, of whomit may 
be so truly affirmed that he was Era occupied It was not 
by his superior talents merely, but by his indefatigable diligence, 
that he accomplished so much greater amount of gocd, than has 
fallen to the lot of men of high intellectual endowment. He ap- 
pears to have had no contest with inactive and sluggish habits, and 
was never happy, uniess actively employed. He seemed to feel 
that what he had to do for God and his fellow-men was to be done 
in a limited period of time, and that that period was very short. 
It was his privilege, too, to be occupied tosome good account. ‘lhe 
celebrated Grotius, the father of the modern science of the law 
of nations, and one of the greatest scholars of his age, is said to 
have exclaimed on his death-bed, 


‘‘Heu ! vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo.” 


« Alas! Ihave trifled away life, laboriously doing nothing!” It 
‘was not so with Mr. Evarts. The greater part of his life was full 
of labors and events that were intimately connected with the best 
interests of men. In his estimation, it was no hardship to spend 
his strength, and wear out his life, for the benefit of others. For 
the last thirty years, he uniformly acted like a man who steadily 
kept his eye upon the glorious consequences of living and dying 
in the service of his Divine Master. And let not his example i in 
this respect be soon lost sight of. _ Laborious and unwearied piety 
is the piety of the Bible. A slothful Christian i is a contradiction 
which i it is difficult to reconcile with the lowest standard of holiness. 
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With this view of his intellectual endowments and diligence, it 
is natural to conclude that his scholarship was of the first order. 
It was during his junior year, as a member of Yale College, that 
(first knew him. And he was proverbially the severest student 
e college. 'The class to which he belonged, was at that time 
one of the largest and best that had ever graduated at that vene-_ 
rable institution, and was publicly complimented as such by its late 
president. And I believe I do no injustice to the living or the 
dead, when I say, that while in some departments of literature, he 
had some superiors, yet asa general scholar, distinguished for the 
extent, accuracy, and utility of his au pnmncnts, he had none. He 
was the compeer of men who now hold some of the first places in 
the confidence and gift of the American community. But he was 
inferior to none of them. I well recollect the oration he pro- 
nounced when he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His 
theme was the Execution of Laws. And when at the close of it, 
in a strain of commanding eloquence, he introduced Lord Mans- 
field as rebuking the British community, it seemed as though every 
heart anticipated in the youthful epeaker some future champion of 
liberty and law that should be the pride of his country. And it 
may not be uninteresting to some, here to state, that this perform- 
ance subsequently appeared in a series of numbers from a weekly _ 
paper printed in Portland, Maine, and was publicly attributed by 
the editor, to the pen of Dr. Dwight! Mr. Evarts was a fine 
specimen of character, founded on first rate scholarship. Science 
had given him an enlarged view of the works of God. One such 
man, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the senate house, or in the in- 
firmary, well qualified by thorough intellectual discipline and _lite- 
rary attainment, is worth more to the church and the world than 
fifty men, whose self-sufficient and erratic course is marked by little’ 
else than honesty and zeal, and who leave twice as much to be 
unlearned by their successors, as they themselves ever learned. 

Of the character of Mr. Evarts’ piety, much ought to be said. 
It was strongly built upon fixed principles. No man could be 
long in his company without observing the connection between his 
principles and conduct. his was one of the lessons which his 
every- day ere aent py taught, and vik great clearness 
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and strength. Religion with him we s not an empty notion, nor 
an external form, nor the usage of a sect or party. Human opi- 
nions were a very little matter to him, when opposed to the declara- 
tions of the Bible. 'To these he gave implicit confidence, without 
resetve or qualification. If there was a class of truths to which ~ 
“he felt peculiar attachment, they were those which have ever been 
most obnoxious to a world lying in wickedness; which are most 
discriminating in ‘heir moral influence; which give God the 
throne and prostrate every creature at his footstool. I have not 
the means of knowing extensively his theological views in the lat- 
ter part of his life; but in his early reading he was strongly at- 
tached to the wor ks of Calvin] Edwards, and Hopkins. 'Therewas 
nothing of bigotry or intolerance about him. If he judged any 
man with severity, it was himself. He possessed, to an unusual 
degree, a candid mind. I have rarely met with a man who so 
habitually desired that every doubtful opinion and measure should 
be freely and fully discussed. And hence it was, that there was 
nothing boisterous in his religion, and nothing transient. It was 
no fitfuland momentary thing, but seemed inwrought into the very 
temper of his soul. It was the religion of intelligence, system, 
~and zeal; and seemed to pervade with its vital influence all his 
habits be thinking and principles of action. 

His piety also was remarkably uniform. From the first com- 
mencement of his Christian career, he possessed several strong and 
prominent characteristics, and they remained in all their strength 
and prominence to his dying hour. ‘’he same steadfastness and so- 
briety which led him to form so just an estimate of moral objects, the 
same high standard of piety, the same solicitude for young Christ- 
jans, the same interest in benevolent institutions, the same self-re- 
‘nunciation which shone in such sweet and amiable lustre in his 
dying hours; were exhibited in bold and strong relief in the bright 
morning of is hopes. I was familiar with his early history ; and 
when I first read the narrative of his death, I could not help saying, 

- ‘Jt is such a death as I should expect Mr. Evarts to die. He has fin- 
ished his course as he began it. His light never waned, but was 
strong and steady to the last.’ 

During his whole course, his religious Misccicete was marred by 
comparatively few blemishes. He was every where circumspect 
and watchful. The lustre of his Christian reputation has never 
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been obscured, nor his usefulness abridged by any real or alledged 
deviations from moral correctness and propriety even in little things. 
- He possessed a remarkably kind and fraternal spirit. There 
‘nothing harsh or unamiable, nothing rigid or unrelenting 
~ about him. Though his temperamentwas naturally of a mercurial 
cast, and though he was capable of kindling when unreasonably 
opposed, yet he very rarely overstepped the bounds of Christian 
meekness. In the conduct of the missionary enterprise, his 
opinions were sometimes controverted, and his measures were 
sometimes overruled; but he bore the opposition with mildness, 
and cheerfully submitted to the judgment of his brethren. One 
of his associates in office has remarked, “ In all our intercourse, for 
ten years, I do not remember receiving from him a single harsh or 
unkind word.” ate Tas ca 

His piety too was eminenily practical. It was the business of 
every day ; and accompanied him wherever he went, and appeared 
in whatever he did. It wasnot the religion of the imagination, but 
of cordial obedience to the divine commands. Nor was it a fitful 
religion, but a course so steady, that, to the eye of men, he rarely 
hesitated and faultered. And yet, he had no sinall degree of the i. 
inspiration of Christian feeling. 'There was an ardor about him — 
that rebuked and put to shame slothful and cold professors. 

He was the decided friend of revivals of religion ; and until he 
became immersed inthe great subjectof missions, labored much and 
actively to promotethem. In the memorable revival of Yale Col- 
lege inthe summer of 1802,and in the subsequent revival inthe cy a 
of New Haven, in the winter of 1807 and 1808, his fervent prayers _ 
and indefatigable efforts, in season and out of season, in the city and. 
in the adjacent villages, will be long and gratefully remembered. He 
was in the habit of frequently remarking, and his prayers and 
whole conduct were in accordance with the remark, that he saw 
no way in which our nation could be saved from infidelity and 
utter ruin, except by revivals of religion, more numerous and pow- 
erful than any heretofore experienced; and for the accomplish- 
ment of this object, his whele hope was in the ge of the Holy 
Spirit. 

He was also the firm frieitid of the Ssthatbs The sab- 
bath was to him a day of very great enjoyment. The pro- 
fanation of it he regarded as a great national sin, ruinous to 
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the moral principles and virtue of individuals, the parent of crimes, 
and certainly drawing after it national judgments, and final NAA. 
tional corruption, and the extinction of our free institutions.. He ne 
took a most.active part in the measures adopted to prevent the 
transportation of the mail on that sacred day ; wrote circulars and 
petitions, and presented them for signatures ; conversed extensive- 
ly with members of. congress on this subject; and compiled and 
published the pamphlet, consisting of extracts from memorials to 
congress from different parts of the country on this matter, together 
with an introduction and conclusion written by himself. This 
was attended with much labor and pecuniary sacrifice. He fully 
believed thai the: ‘Observance of the sabbath and other. religious 
institutions: could be permanapiting and advantageously secured 
in no other manner than by the diffusion of religious knowledge 
and the enforcing of religious motives. 

The practical usefulness of his Christian character consisted pre- 
eminently in his simple benevolence. This was its beauty and glory. 
While his mind was awake to the general condition and prospects 
of the church, and while he took a deep interest in her literary 


» Institutions and the learning of her ministers, and while with an 


eagle eye, he watched the operations of the press and whatever 
might influence the religious and moral opinions and habits of the 
community, he did not,over'ook those silent and unostentatious 
deeds of mercy, which every where distinguish the benevolence of 
the gospel. As he was often called to urge the claims of Christian, » 


liberality, so he felt them. His business in the profession of the 
law, during the four years he resided at New Haven, was very 


limited, and his income from that source did not much exceed the 
mere expenses of his office, the expenses of his family being de- 
frayed principally by keeping boarders. Yet here, and under 
these circumstances, he began that system of giving in charity 
which he continued through life. He resolved to give one tenth of 
his income, however small. His accounts on this subject, were kept 
with scrupulous accuracy; and as his income increased, from his 
salary, and his publications and some other sources, the proportion 
given in charity was muchincreased. His religion seemed to con- 
sist in escaping from the dominion of a selfish mind, and in seek- 


ing, not his own, but the things that are Christ’s. Few men have 
: } oc if 


ae: 


rican ee than he. . one 
’ And with all these excellencies, his ey was of the sweetest and 
most humble kind. Rarely was his good evil spoken of, for a 
ae complacent and self-sufficient spirit. From ‘hig'commanding 
talents and from the official responsibilities which devolved w upon 
him, he may be supposed to have been proud and domineering ; 
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but one of the greatest charms of his character was is unfeigned 


humility. This he found by frequent intereour se with the mercy- 
seat. He was j a man of prayer, and yes the self. “denying 
eraces by intimate fellowship with God. : 

With these characteristics, it is not surpr ising that his piety. was 
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fearless and firm. He had an ‘uncommon share of f original inde- 
pendence of mind; and it was “elevated and fortified race. 


Natural resolution a firmness, however unyielding and i ind omi- 


table, become weak and variable, where they are not directed « and 
sustained by the principles and_ spirit of the gospel. Christian \ 
boldness aims invariably at truth and duty. It is not the boldness 


of Cesar, but of Christ. Heroes and statesmen may be men of 
fearless intrepidity, because they. have a seared. conscience and a 


Sie, 
hardened heart. Christian boldness cannot live Without ‘great | 


benevolence of spirit and honesty of intention. No wonder a 


good man should be a coward, when he acts contrary to his con- 
science. So. intimately 1 inwoven are the decisions of conscience 
with all our impressions of. obligation, ‘that it is only when con- 


“science is obeyed, that he cen summon his strong and ardent af. : 


fections, and in defiance of difficulty and danger, adventure. ur : 
daring enterprises with quenchless zeal and. perseverance. it 
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an honest heart, and an honest conscience, he may ‘be. a bold a as a, 


lion.” His boldness then deserves the name. It is a ‘paramount. ‘ 


attachment to truth and duty ; and he has nothing to fear. This. 
is the mainspring of all Christian decision. , ‘Duty i is its ‘object, 
without regard to smiles or frowns ; and duty it will follow, t thr cough. 
evil report and good report, to the cross and the crown. “This i Is 
the stimulus to all ‘moral ‘courage, _ This is the spirit, which is 
every where cool. and undisturbed ; every where ‘undaunted 
and prepared to do and suffer ; every where unmoved, how- 
ever wild the tempest, and ‘universal the convulsions. This. 
“a < AG i . 
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is the. spirit which renders he soul ‘superior tb calamity and aes 
‘ id enables the man in ~whose bosom it dwells, to anticipate with- 


= 


out dismay every indication of alarm however ominous, and every 


possible i issue, however fraught with i ignominy and terror. "TI 

is the spirit which draws all the affections of the soul toward its 
ject; which, while it seizes, absorbs 5 “and which abandons its 

“purpose, only when it has lost the power of exertion, or the hope 

“of success. This was the spirit of Paul, before Felix; of Daniel, 

before the den of lions ; of Luther, before the diet of Worms sof 

_Knox, before May ; ane of the Prince of Condy, be fo} Charles 


‘the IX. of France. “This is the ‘spirit which is nurtured by prayer, 


and cherished } by. strong confidence ‘in God. It is fearless amid. 
ike moral earthquake, because: God i is there. Iti is triumphant over 
rin alit 2. a powers, becau é it is 
wer of | his might. [ti is. ‘happ 7 amid scenes of danger and 
dev: tation, Decause the iter nal God i isa ene and underneath 
“A are e the everlasting | arms. tei 
“Christian boldness was the prominent trait in the character 
uf Mr. Evarts, ‘Tf he had lived i in the days of persecution, he would 
‘have been. anon the first to haye gone to the stake. “Bel old in 
* the service of Code Tt is the only thing worth being bol : 
oe was the spirit of the man. — — ds, 
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tunity of exercising. this spirit and mes on it. N either fatteries 
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a This lesson stillhetaught, tofearnoill = Fail 
es ee Cari ‘sin, no being but Almigh af God.” eS Sate aiken, 


mi was note anassumed a and fctitioussindependence that he possess- 
ho it. was ‘hot founded in caprice: and passion; nor put on fo r the. 
_sake of ‘differing from others; ‘ but itgr ew outof a deliberate, Senate 
regard to God and duty, ae to these he adhered, whatever might 
be. the consequences. He was as much above the opinions and 
customs of the world, as any man I ever ‘knew. When once. he 
had formed his pur poses, ce did not stop to ask what of 
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strong in the Lord, and in. 


was often placed. in. situations which gave him. a noble “oppor: ie, 
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say and do in relation to them, but vigorous! y carried them into ex- 
ecution, and left observers to speculate, and opposers to compl i ; 

I have known him, especially about the time he begar 

the world, to suffer severely both i in his reputation and propery. 
from his unbending rectitude. But nothing would induce him to 
make a compromise with conscience. ‘The unexpected pressure 
of difficulty may have disturbed him for a moment, but if was 
only to inspirit him with fresh resolution and fortitude. Who. that 
intimately knew him, cannot lock bask upon a multitude of inci- 
dents in his history, i in which. his condact s seemed to say, “Be bold 


afterward. 


_ in the service of God. It is the only, thing worth being bold for !” 


~ When his mind had once taken a strong view of the great object. 
he was : pur suing, it wasin vain to embarrass and resist him, unless 


YOU, eon to stimulate him to growing ardor and. activity. 
_Few men were so well able to sustain this deter rmined cnet 
teaiite few possessed his judgment and discri iminati 


1, and Aone re- 


markablebalanceof mind. Menthereareof unbending inter ityand 
firmness, but they have little judgment to direct and govern them. 
Right or wrong, wise or unwise, they will not. be diverted from their 
designs. But this is not Christian boldness, but unchristian obsti- 


‘macy. There was nothing from w 
remove than this. 


hich Mr. Evaits was at a greater “ 
Though he often formed very important 


decisions almost intuitively, he was, to a remarkable degree, 


freed from inprudence and rashness. : 
adhere to his purposes at the» é@xpens 
* was his characteristic discretion, as well as his zeal and intrepidity, 
that, so sensibly promoted his usefulness, and secured for him the 9 
confidence and co-operation of the churches, in the great ente ‘ 
prise to which his life was so faithfully and successfully devoted me 


Very rarely, if ever, did he 
3 of practical wisdom. rt 


It was acircumstance of deep interest to the pagan world, that such, 
@ Man as our deceased friend. was called to the executive depatt- 
ment of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
When the enterprise of foreign missions was set on foot by the 
churches of Massachusetts, he was engaged in the profession of the 
Jaw, in a neighboring state. But he was by no means an indif- 
ferent observer of this novel undertaking. ‘The missionary cause 
“was one singularly adapted to his expansive and benevoient views. 
cay it, is in his ne and inns eS tion to ae ce we his 
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friends and the friends of Zio ion love chiefly to regard him. He 

was useful in other spheres, and in some greatly useful. As a 

cholar, as a jurist, as an editor, as the patron of all Christian and 

benevolent institutions, as an abettor of the cause of temperance, — 

as am advocate for the Christian sabbath, and the fearless defender i 

of the rights of the Indians, he was the benefactor of his country. | 

But the cause of missions to the heathen was the great sphere of 

his usefulness. For this he was eminently fitted by his talents, — 

his scholarship, his untiring activity, his Christian character, and, 

his acquaintauce with men and the world. And hi mind and 

heart seem to have received anew impulse, and to have been en- © 

larged and transformed, by coming in contact with this great object. * 

Perhaps there is not a fies example of the influence of beneyo- 

tent of eee upon the mind Land. heart, than he himself pr esents ; ; 

‘and there i is. SC; arcely a finer example of the amount of good which 

can be acco n plished by one man of humble origin, when his 2 

forts are directed towardan object adapted to his capacity, and wor- 

thy of all his energy and ardor. ae 
‘The amount of business at the missionary rooms is much greater . 

than is generally known, even by the friends of missions. The 

', number of letters there prepare ymany of them long and requiring ) 

much thought, exceeds twenty-five hundred a year. On the secre- 

taries of that office devolves all the correspondence of the board, for- 

eign and domestic, except what relates immediately to the treasury. 

On them also devolves the prep ration of the annual report, of mis- 

slonary papers, instructions to missionaries, and other public docus 

» ments; the editing of the Missionary Herald, the general superin- 

bas Aadbice of the missions, the obtaining and directing of missiona- 

ries and agents, the collection of information which shall lead to 

the establishment of new missions and the enlargement of those | 

already established ; the preparation of business for the prudential ~ & 

committee, the arrangements for the meetings of auxiliaries, to- 

gether with the deputations to attend them; and also a very ‘ex- 

tensive and personal intercourse with the fghds of missions fi rom. 

all parts of the country. Noone man could possibly attend mi- @ | 

nutely to this multifarious concern. or several years Mr. Exvarts f 

had little to do in conducting the Missionary Herald. Much of P 

the. sac ee ce and domestic, was a ae eg his , 
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aseéciates. He was Heo sochsiortaad absent from Boston, for cott- 
_ siderable periods of time, when all the business of the rooms de 
~ *volved on his associates. His. absences always had some refer- 
ence however to the missionary cause, and were laboriously de- 
voted to the formation of auxiliary societies, to the inspection of 
ey. the missionary stations, and to modify, if possible, the measu 
~. which he feared the national government might pursue in relation 
to the Indians. | Here, perhaps, it may be proper to remark, that it 
. may be doubted whether the necessity of official visits to the mis- 
sions is well understood by the public, or their utility appreciated. 
_. The saving of money, of labor, of time in the prosecution of the 
ae ae oe and the promotion of zeal in the missionaries, have al- 
: most | invariably, perhaps always; been of far greater value, than 
the expense of the visit. Indeed si uch visitations, occasionally made, 
are indispensable, cost what they may. And with what fis lelity, 
and advantage, and rigid economy, this service was performed by 
Mr. Evvarts, is well poke by the ee committee of the 
board. e ae 2 
The first ten annual reports of the committee were written by 
the Rey. Dr. Worcester ; the last ten by Mr. Evarts. The con- 
clusion of the report in 1927, antler the last in 1830, are among » 
his most eloquent productions, especially the last. Few produc- 
tions do greater honor to the American character. It deserves to 
be noticed, that each of these secretaries should have written just 
ten reports. Mr. Evaris himself noticed this circumstance and 
dwelt upon it, with a significant foreboding in a conversation with 
a re one of his associates, and desired him to remember the cireum- 
: stance if he should be called to his rest before another annual 
meeting of the board.’ The instructions to missionaries on t 1e 
point of going into the field, were also generally written by Mr. 
Kivarts. His untiring diligence and energy of action during the 
~ ‘last ten years of his life, and while sustaining the office of secre- 
tary of the board, were beyond all praise. It was an eventful 
period.of his life; fruitful in benevolent results, and has left its 
pindelible impression on the heathen world. | 
There is one very delightful feature in his character developed 
“in the performance of his official duties. He appeared to feel deep- 
ly, and was anxious that his associates should feel their entire in- 
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x a ae his associates | ee 
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elk \/past, and anticipating that of the week to come: and in. 
ecu 1 of spending an hour in the evening in conversation and 
prayer, with reference to their official duties. . His solicitude for the : 
proper discharge of his duty was sometimes very’ ‘intense ; Ran re. 
was his solicitude for the missionaries; but nothing BRE hige sss 
so much solicitude asthe backwardness of the churches,to furnish | ee 
pecuniary means for sending the gospel tothe heathen. aoe 
. But the days of his toil and solicitude are over. He rests now, 
He peel godin us from the grave; or rather from those Phy 282 ‘ 
and ji L seem, ear him say to the frie 
: n this assembly ang ‘this land-—‘ Remictiber 
the nations that, know not God. » Sectional distinctions, party in- 
terests, local enterprises, wealth, fame, pleasure,—all, all must, be 
forgotten in the great, | the common enterprise of Pivacdin the 
world. 'There is a beauty. and. sublimity in this mighty object, 
that transcend all the beautiful and sublime of the moral,creation. 
¢ When the elements shall melt with fervent heat; when the earth 
with all its magnificence shall be wrapt in flame; this glorious cause 
will but just have begun to commend itself to the intelligent uni- 
verse. . When the ransomed of the. Lord shall return with songs 
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and everlasting j joy upon their head ; when’ the gatesof perpetual _ 
praise shall be opened to the redeemed from every nation, an asl “s 4 
kindred, and tongue, under heaven ; then, and not till then, will ea : 
it be fully seen, that it is just as my ponanty that the gospel be car: mas 


ried to the heathen, as that the heathen should be saved. 
‘Tremble not for the missionary cause. God will protect it when , .» 
all the nations die. It is by his Almighty power and grace that 
it has been sustained, and by the same energy it will be still sus- 
~ tained.’—Let the friends of missions listen to this timely counsel. 
Though the earth be removed, and the mountains be carried into Ae f 
ithe midst of the sea, God is a refuge for us, and we need not fear.y 
Evarts may be silent and forgotten in the grave; but the Lord 
liveth, and blessed be our Rock, and ne the God of i salvation ve 
exalted! Changes in men and events ‘there: will be; but there is 
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none in God. Be at ours to increasé our’ faith, io enlarge our 
plans of benevolence, to redouble out efforts —for the diffusion. 
gospel among all nations—forthe destr uctionof every falsesyst 
- religion—for the conversion: of the world—and the God of heaven 
will take care of the missionary enterprise. ‘The great work of 
turning the world from Satan unto God is begun, and it sha. all be 
accomplished ; “for the: ‘mouth of the Lord hath spoken’ it. Let 
there be no division in our counsels and no relaxation of our efforts, 
and the cause will prosper in our hands and through our unworthy 
nstrumenta by. Det not. difficulties discourage us; let not re- 
proaches provoke US 5 let not disappointments dopress us.— Be 
bold in the service of God. It isthe only thing worth being bold 
fore PDifticulty and peril there are > ih the path of duty, but be bold 
for Christ. Every where pro ove you 2 ni | 
friends of truth and righteousness. if fiery trials await y om ey 
are designed to test your integrity, and prove your patience and 
| submission. It is always safe to be bold a 1 intrepid in duty. Do 
not be afiaid. _“ Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers 
of that which is good ? ‘They that trust inthe Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, that shall not be removed, but abideth forever. Fear 
not them’ which kill the body, and after that have no more that» 
~ they can do; but fear Him, who, after he hath killed, hath power 
to destroy both soul and body in hell: yea, I say unto you,— 
fear him.” In his cause you can afford'to s suffer. He could afford 
_ it, and so can ‘you. | aes a for Christ ‘are infinite and eternal 
eagain. | 
And to every man in ti dying assembly, T seem 46 ‘Mest him 
say, and with all the silent eloquence and persuasion of the grave, , 
‘Think of eternity and heaven. ‘Think of the glorious character 
and everlasting career of the righteous, and of the debased and. 
hopeless character and miserable end of the wicked.’ Looking 
out from that immeasurable eternity, he proclaims, ‘ The world is 
"ee emptiness and illusion. Life is frail and perishing. Soon you 
»" willbe numbered with the ereat congregation of the dead. Ina 
- ¢little while you will mingle with the amazing multitude that shall 
stand up before ‘the judgment-seat of Christ. In a little. while, 
you will be acquitted or ‘condemned. ; you will rise ‘to heaven, or 
sink to BS ’ Suel are the issues of your brief and uncertain pro- 
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God is arising to shake ting the earth. . His fan is in his 
ha yale He is rapidly preparing all things for the final harvest. 
8 sword is upon his thigh, and he i is gone forth, conquering and 
‘conquer. And who will enlist under his banner? Who asks 
no better portion, than to be identified with his successes and tri- 
umphs? Who will bind his eternal destiny to the wheels of his 


chariot, and rise or fall withthe conquests or defeat of his empire? . a ss hg? 


Who is on the Lord’s side? In this day of conflict, wh 


Christ and his cause? In this day of wonder 8, who will stand forth. j as 
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[[t is proper to state here, that Mr. Schauffler has been, for some time past, and 
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SERMON. 


ROM. XI. 25—31. 


For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant ofthis mystery, (lest ye should be wise in 
your own conceits), that blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There shall come out of 
Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: for this is my covenant 
unto them, when I shall take away their sins. As concerning the gospel, they are enemies 
for your sakes? but as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. For the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance. For as ye in times past have not believed 
God, yet have now obtained mercy through their unbelief; even so have these also now not 
believed, that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. 


I wave selected the whole of this passage as the theme of 
my discourse at the present time, because it is the most conspic- 
uous passage respecting the conversion of the Jews to Christianity 
which is contained in the New ‘Testament, and because it pre- 
sents to our minds several important topics which are altogether 
appropriate to the present occasion. 

I approach the consideration of the subject now suggested, 
with unfeigned diffidence and reluctance. With diffidence; be- 
cause I know that it has been a stumbling-block, in some respects, 
to many a mind distinguished for illumination and piety; and 
with less attainments than such possessed, what security can I feel, 
that I shall not find in it some occasion of stumbling? With re- 
luctance ; because I know from experience something of the diffi- 
culties which surround the topic in question, and I have reason to 
fear that my strength is not adequate to overcome them, and that 
I have not sufficient discernment to avoid wandering from the 
path of truth myself, and becoming the occasion of error to oth- 
ers. 

The most that I can assure this respected audience is, that I 
will not purposely or knowingly mislead them. . I will endeavour 
to speak to them, plainly and simply, the convictions of my own 
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mind ; and, so far as the occasion permits, lay before them the 
grounds or reasons of these convictions. Were I to give an ac- 
count, my hearers, of all the views which have been presented in 
past times respecting the conversion of the Jews, and of all 
which are now entertained, I must occupy your attention for many 
days instead of a single hour. Were I to point out in what re- 
spects the study of the Scriptures has led me to form conclusions 
relative to the subject before us, which differ from those that ma- 
ny other minds have endeavoured to deduce from the Bible with 
regard to the same subject, and to lay before you all the grounds 
on which I venture to build a difference of opinion, I should occu- 
py weeks instead of a single evening. And what is more than all, 
when I had gone through such an immense labour, and you had 
patiently attended to the whole of my discourses, you would pro- 
bably be more perplexed than ever, and less able to form an im- 
partial judgment in relation to the subject. This may seem 
strange to some; but I am well persuaded that it is true ; for it is 
easy to believe that the minds of most men would naturally be 
perplexed by the constantly varying and endlessly different views, 
which have been and are maintained respecting the final return 
of the Jews. On this account I shall, on the present occasion, 
choose a path entirely simple and straight. My design (to state it in 
other words) is, to offer for the consideration of my hearers a sim- 
ple, and what I deem to be merely scriptural, view of our subject. 

Without attempting to follow my text through all the topics 
which it presents, (for this my limits would render impossible), I 
shall select from it only some of those which are prominent at 
first view, or which are naturally presented to our minds by way 
of implication. ‘These are, 

J. That Israel has been blind as to the excellence and glory 
of the gospel. 

II. That they will not always be so, but. will be converted to 
the Christian faith. 

Il. This conversion will take place when the fulness of the 
Gentiles shall be gathered in. 

IV. I shall inquire, by what means the Jews are to be con- 
verted, i. e. by what kind of agency, and by whom? 
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When these topics shall have been discussed, some practical 
remarks, both in regard to the duty of Christians, and that of the 
missionary this evening to be consecrated to preaching salvation 
unto the seed of Abraham, will very naturally follow. 

I. Israel has been blind as to the excellence and glory of the 
gospel. 

To expend any efforts, or to occupy any time, in order to 
prove this, would be justly deemed, by the audience now before 
me, wholly superfluous. The fact is recorded in characters that 
stand forth in high relief, and are visible as the sun at noon-day. 
For eighteen centuries the Jewish nation, as a body, have openly 
professed their unbelief in Christianity, and have gloried in it. 
Did any one doubt this, the Jews could produce their thousands 
of martyrs to the cause of unbelief. ‘They have cherished this 
sentiment in prosperity and in adversity ; in the midst of poverty 
and exile, of reproach and torture, they have proclaimed it. They 
have spread the knowledge of it over the whole earth where the 
providence of God has scattered them, among nations civilized 
and savage, among the worshippers of the true God and idolaters. 
Their enmity to Christians has been decidedly greater than that 
toward Pagans. One reason of this doubtless is, that Christianity 
sprung from their own bosom, and the quarrel with it is a kind of 
family-quarrel, if I may so speak,-which above all others is apt to 
be bitter and lasting. Christianity, more than any other religion, 
provokes the indignation of their unbelieving hearts, because it 
comes nearer to them, and interferes more with their special 
claims and prejudices. It acknowledges the divine origin of their 
religion ; it builds its own claims to attention and respect on the 
validity of their ancient religion and their Scriptures. That it 
should do thus much, and yet do no more; that it should turn 
their own weapons against them; that it should profess to be 
friendly to the claims of the Mosaic institutes, and to bow to the 
authority of the Hebrew Scriptures, and yet, after all, employ 
these very institutes and these same Scriptures as the instruments 
of establishing its own present exclusive claims, is, and has long 
been, in the eyes of the literal descendants of Abraham, an of- 
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fence of the darkest hue, a treason ,against the God of Abraham 
and Moses and Elijah which is incapable of any expiation. 

But whatever may have been the occasion of their unbelief, 
so long and so strenuously cherished, so openly and fearlessly 
maintained, the fact itself is before the whole world. ‘Their chil- 
dren are taught, from their very infancy, to regard all Christians 
as perfidious, malicious, injurious, and treacherous toward them, 
and as blasphemers of the religion of the patriarchs and prophets. 
As soon as they begin to lisp, they begin to pronounce accursed 
the sacred name by which we are called, and which every tongue 
in heaven and on earth is yet to confess. ‘They are taught to*be- 
lieve, that every Christian will defraud and injure them as much 
as may be in his power ; and therefore they consider him as their 
natural and perpetual enemy, of whom it is proper and lawful to 
take every advantage which can be safely taken. Of course, the 
children of the Jews grow up the natural and irreconcileable en- 
emies of Christians in general. If there be any exceptions to this, 
they are, and almost always have been, few indeed. Now and 
then a Jewish family, especially in recent times, may be found, 
who have been somewhat moderate in the prejudices which they 
have inculcated upon their children, and who, by intercourse with 
Christians of an amiable character, have been disarmed in some 
good measure of the bitterness which the nation in general cher- 
ish toward the followers of Jesus. 

When I look at this picture, I am filled with astonishment and 
distress. With the light which the Jews might have, by studying 
their own Scriptures, it does seem as if they could no longer per- 
severe in unbelief; it does seem, too, that their past unbelief has 
been altogether without excuse. ‘They have always been looking 
for a Messiah who would be a temporal prince, and would exalt 
them as to worldly greatness and prosperity above all the nations 
of the earth. ‘They have looked in vain. Often have they gone 
out after a pretended deliverer ; and as often have all their hopes 
been frustrated, and they have paid the price of their delusion by 
their own blood. | 

How now can we account for facts so incredible as these 
seem to be? By the common principles of our nature we can- 
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not. All other nations on earth, that have ever been conquered 
and exiled and scattered, have ceased to retain, for any long pe- 
riod of time, their separate religion and separate national exist- 
ence. Point me out one on the face of our globe, which has re- 
tained these after almost eighteen hundred years of exile and dis- 
persion. Yet the Jews are one to the present hour; one nation 
separate from all others as really as when they had the exclusive 
occupation of Palestine ; one in religion, one in unbelief with re- 
gard to Christianity. That a few individuals are of a different 
character, and have been in every age since the commencemen 
of the Christian era, abates nothing from the force of this genera 
remark. ‘The apostle himself has reference to exceptions. some- 
what numerous, which existed in his time, when he says in our 
text: ‘* Blindness in part is happened to Israel.” The expres- 
sion is kind and sparing to the Jews. He means to say, that he 
does not accuse all of them, without any discrimination ; for some 
there were, who, like himself, were true believers in Christ. In 
later ages this number was greatly diminished. It has remained 
exceedingly small down to the present hour. There are now 
some conspicuous exceptions, indeed, in regard to unbelief; but 
at the present time, there are not enough justly to apply to the 
Jewish nation the saving which the apostle designs to indicate, 
when he says that “ blindness is in part happened to Israel.” 
The great problem still remains to be solved, how the Jews 
have continued to be one as a nation, while they have been scat- 
tered over the whole earth for more than seventeen centuries, 
and almost one in regard to unbelief. In respect to the first of 
these facts, | must regard their unity in a national respect, as nei- 
ther more nor less than a standing miracle, in attestation of the 
truth of the Scriptures. And as to their unbelief, I am forced to 
look at the awful imprecation which they uttered before the bar 
of Pilate, where they had placed that innocent victim, the Lamb 
of God, in order that they might legalize his murder. The Ro- 
man governor said to them: “ What evil hath he done?” ‘They 
all said to him: “ Let him be crucified.” ‘Then Pilate took wa- 
ter and washed his hands, in token of innocence, and said to 
them : “Iam innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye 
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to it.” And what was the reply ? I shudder to relate it; ‘Then 
answered all the people and said: His blood be on us, and on ~ 
our children !” Matt. 27: 22—24. 

On them, and on their children, this blood has been. Here 
the mystery of their dispersion and of their unbelief is all unfold- 
ed. O tremendous imprecation! Almost eighteen hundred 
years has it been fulfilled. Humanity recoils at its effects ; 
Christian benevolence should weep over it. If the disciples of 
Jesus feel as their blessed Master did, when he looked on unbe- 
lieving Jerusalem devoted to destruction, they would weep over 
the unbelieving Jews of the present day, and pity them, and strive 
to reclaim them, instead of persecuting and maligning them, and 
subjecting them to reproach and contempt and every species of 
oppression and indignity. 

But how long, the benevolent disciple of Jesus will exclaim, 
—0O Lord, how long—are the consequences of the dreadful im- 
precation to last? Always? ‘ Will God utterly cast away his 
people whom he foreknew? Is there to be no end to the exiled 
state of the seed of Abraham? No cessation of unbelief, and re- 
proach, and indignity, and oppression? God be thanked, these 
questions may be answered in a way that will dilate every heart 
of benevolence with pleasure. For, 

Il. The Jews will yet be converted to the Christian faith. 

I shall be very brief here; for the assurances are so direct, 
plain, and certain, that no doubt can remain in the mind of any 
one who credits divine revelation. 

The apostle directly and positively affirms in our text, that 
‘all Israel shall be saved.” Nor does he rest this merely on his — 
own declaration ; although this would be a sufficient voucher for 
us, who believe that he was a divinely inspired teacher. He ap- 
peals to the Jewish Scriptures in confirmation of this. Isaiah de- 
clares, that “‘ out of Zion shall come forth a Deliverer, who shall 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” Is. 59:20. Jeremiah also 
declares, ‘that a new covenant shall be made with them, when 
their sins shall be taken away,’ Jer. 31: 31—34. The apostle 
goes on still further to confirm all this by adding, that although 
the Jewish nation were then at enmity with God, and broken off 
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from his covenant by unbelief, yet God had not forgotten them, 
nor cast them off forever. They are still ‘beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes.” He means by this to say, that the precious 
promises made to the fathers, respecting the future salvation of 
their children, would in due time be remembered and fulfilled. 
God can never forget what he has once promised. So says the 
apostle: “ The gifts and calling of God are without repentance ;” 
that is, the gifts which he has engaged to bestow, the calling to 
gospel privileges which he has. pledged himself to the ancient fa- 
thers to vouchsafe unto their descendants, God will never repent 
of. He is true to his promise; and it will therefore be fulfilled 
with absolute certainty. 

Do skeptical minds call this in question? Do they urge upon 
us considerations that might lead to doubt, inasmuch as they are 
drawn from eighteen centuries of experience ; from the deeply 
tinctured superstitions of the children of Abraham; from the 
haughty spirit which they possess, and the contempt which they 
feel for all who are Gentiles ; from the influence which their Rab- 
bies or teachers have over them, in training up their minds to in- 
dulge an unrelenting hatred to Christianity and to all who profess 
it, and in debarring them from all access to sources of Christian 
instruction ; do they insist on all these and the like reasons, as 
proofs that all attempts to bring about the conversion of the Jews 
will be hopeless and altogether fruitless? JI acknowledge that I 
cannot help feeling the full force of all such arguments ; yet I am 
not at all convinced or moved by them. Certain I am, that we 
ought not to be influenced in this way. For who were those to 
whom Peter preached on the day of Pentecost? Those very per- 
sons, I answer, whose hands were yet reeking with the Saviour’s 
blood. ‘ God,” said this fearless preacher to them, “ hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ,” 
Acts 2: 36. And yet three thousand of these men were convert- 
ed under the preaching of a single sermon. 

Who, I ask again, were the five thousand, converted under 
the preaching of the apostles soon after the day of Pentecost? 
And the answer again must be: They were Jews, unbelieving, 
hard-hearted, persecuting Jews. Acts 4: 1—4. Who were 
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they to whom the apostles and other primitive preachers of Chris- 
tianity first addressed themselves in every place where they went 
to proclaim the gospel, and from whom they won many and 
many a thousand to the religion of Jesus? I answer once more, 
that they were Jews. 

Of what avail then are the doubts and fears, the cold specu- 
lations, and timid conclusions of skeptics, and of half-skeptics, in re- 
Jation to the deeply interesting subject before us? Of none at all. 
Men who doubt and reason thus, do in their own hearts make the 
work of conversion a mere business of moral suasion by force of 
reasoning and argument. They overlook the omnipotence of that 
Spirit, whose office it is to bow the stubborn will and soften the 
hearts of the unbelieving. What? Are not all things possible 
with God? Can he not “make the people willing in the day of 
his power ?” Can not he, who works in men “ according to the 
working of his mighty power which he wrought in Christ when 
he raised him from the dead,” can he not make the deaf to hear, 
and the blind tosee? Can he not raise the dead to life? Has 
he not promised to do all this? Has he not often repeated the 
assurance that he will doit? Has he not done it in numberless 
instances? Are not myriads now worshipping before the throne 
of glory above, that can testify to the truth of this; multitudes 
who bow before his foot-stool on earth, that will unite in the same 
testimony? Is any thing too hard for God? Are not ‘all hearts in 
his hand ;’ and so in it, that he can turn them whithersoever he 
will, even as the rivers of water are turned? Can any resist God’s 
will? And above all, shall we, who are the descendants of sav- 
age and idolatrous heathen, who trace our origin to the supersti- 
tious and bloody devotees of ‘Thor and Woden—shall we call in 
question the power of divine grace over the hearts of men? Can 
not he, whese mighty power bowed the hearts of our pagan an- 
cestors—can not he bow the hearts of the children of Abraham ? 
With the apostle, in our context, I answer: ‘The Jews also, if 
they, abide not still in unbelief, shall be graffed in; for God is 
able to graff them in,” Rom. 11: 23. And how can they abide 
in unbelief, when, according to the promise of God of which he 
will never repent, the seed of Abraham shall have a new heart 
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and a right spirit given to them? ‘The supposition calls in ques- 
tion the veracity of God. - To doubt on this subject, is to ques- 
tion his power and his truth, the reality of the Christian religion 
and the omnipotence of the Holy Spirit. Believers in the Scrip- 
tures are not permitted to doubt. The thing is certain. ‘The 
decree has gone forth, stamped with heaven’s own seal upon it. 
Jehovah hath sworn by himself, that ‘ every knee shall yet bow to 
Jesus, and every tongue confess that he is Lord.’ 

Away then—forever away—with all doubt and fear in regard 
to this part of our subject. The day and the hour, when all 
which has been promised may be fulfilled, we may not know. It 
is not essential that we should know them. But the promises of 
God, the facts which he has declared shall take place, are certain. 
To doubt, is to call his veracity in question; to deny, is to tax 
him with having said that which is not true. 

I am fully aware, how hardly these declarations will be treat- 
ed by some. I know there are doubters on the great subject un- 
der consideration. Ihave read, more than once, in a journal of 
a foreign country, which claims to be a general or universal Jour- 
nal of Literature and Religion, and is edited by men who bear 
the Christian name and have a high standing and office, the most 
taunting scoffs at those who believe in the future conversion of the 
Jews, and have witnessed the most contemptuous sneers at all 
who indulge the hope that the seed of Abraham are yet to be- 
come Christians. When I see this, I can almost forgive the Jew 
his unbelief, who has from his cradle been taught it, and who per- 
haps has never once come where the light shone fully upon him. 
But that men, with the records of Christianity in their hands, 
should think and speak thus, manifests a degree of skepticism and 
a contempt for divine truth, which one would hope to find only in 
the abodes of everlasting darkness. 

I believe there are men of the like spirit, in our own country. 
Certain it is, that the hearts of multitudes are quite cold and skep- 
tical, in respect to the great truth which I have now been labour- 
ing to confirm and illustrate ; men whose hands are closed up as 
to all contributions in aid of the object for which the Societies 
present this evening are pleading. I invite all such to read their 
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Bible. ‘The controversy between them and the Bible is, whether 
God has proniised that which will not be performed ; whether he 
has said, and it shall not come to pass. 

On this point the audience before me have no doubt. I may 
pass on, therefore, to the next head of my discourse : which is, 

Ill. That the conversion of the Jews will take place, when the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall be gathered in. 

It were easy to occupy not merely the time allotted for the 
whole of my discourse, with this point, but to write a volume up- 
on it. It is obvious, however, that I must content myself, on this 
occasion, with a few brief remarks. 

It is impossible for me to enter, this evening, into a discussion 
of the question so often agitated by commentators and theologians, 
whether the period when the season of millennial glory will com- 
mence, is definitely marked out in the prophetic parts of the 
Scriptures. Every one who is conversant with this subject, well 
knows what a variety of conjectures have been made relative to 
it, and that many different opinions have been strenuously defend- 
ed. Whoever is skilled in the business of interpretation, will nat- 
urally suspect, that where so much discrepancy of opinion exists, 
on such a point, there must have been a neglect or an overlook- 
ing, on the part of some, of the simple and solid principles of ex- 
plaining the prophetic language of the Scriptures. ‘The Revela- 
tion of John has been the principal source, from which most who 
have written treatises respecting the time of the Millennium, have 
professed to derive their proof. ‘This book is more closely allied, 
in its diction, to the Old Testament Scriptures, than any other 
part of the New Testament. One might well say, that it is made 
up of expressions and imagery of the same cast with those to be 
found in the Hebrew prophets. Yet there have been many com- 
mentators on this book, commentators that have published treati- 
ses on the Millennium, who were not even capable of reading the 
Hebrew prophets in their original language. Of course it was 
not possible, that they should rightly and fully estimate the dic- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Yet they have not been restrained by 
this consideration. ‘They have gone on to compose books re- 
specting the millennial day, seemingly with almost as much confi- 
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dence as John himself may be supposed to have felt when he 
wrote his Revelation. How can we wonder, then, at the crudi- 
ties which have sometimes been presented to the world, under the 
title of commentaries, or dissertations, or remarks, on the prophe- 
cies respecting the latter day of glory ?. 

But let us quit this unwelcome theme, and inquire whether 
the apostle Paul has given us any clue to the investigation of the 
subject before us, viz. when will the Jews be converted ? 

My answer is, that he has given us some general information, 
without any particular specification of exact time. ‘ Blindness,” 
says he, “in part is happened to Israel.” For how long a time? 
“Until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” And what is to fol- 
low then, after this fulness shall have come in? ‘To this the an- 
swer is: ** And so,” i. e. when the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
have come in, “all Israel shall be saved.” 

The whole matter, then, as to what Paul has said respecting 
the time when the blindness of the Jews in general shall cease, 
rests on the import of the word fulness. When this shall have 
come in, i. e. when the fulness of the Gentiles shall have been 
converted to the Christian faith, then—and not till then—shall the 
body of the Jewish nation be converted to Christianity, or be sav- 
ed. 

It becomes therefore an inquiry of deep interest, what the 
meaning of the word fulness is. ‘The Greek word translated ful- 
ness (nAngwpo), is applied in various ways, and has different 
shades of meaning, according to the subject of the discourse. 
When it has respect to a law, it means complete obedience to it, 
or the fulfilling of it; e. g. Rom. 13: 10, “ Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” When connected with time, it means the complet- 
ang or the full measure of such time; e. g. Gal. 4: 4, “ When 
the fulness of time had come ;” Eph. 1: 10, “In the dispensation 
of the fulness of times.” But when the word is differently con- 
nected, it means abundance, copiousness, plenitude; a great mul- 
titude, etc. ‘Thus, for example, John 1: 16, “ Of his fulness have 
we all received, even grace for grace;” 1 Cor. 10: 26, “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ;” Rom. 15: 29, “I 
shall come in the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ ;” 
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Col. 1: 19, “It pleased the Father, that in him [Christ] all ful- 
ness should dwell;” Col. 2: 9, “In him [Christ] dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

In accordance, now, with this latter class of meanings, the 
word fulness in our text is employed. The fulness of the Gen- 
tiles means therefore, the abundance, or an abundance of the Gen- 
tiles, great numbers of the Gentiles, or (if I may so speak) a co- 
prousness or plenitude of the Gentiles, a multitude of them. 

Thus far our way seems to be plain. But how many consti- 
tute an abundance, a copiousness, a plenitude of the Gentiles? 
Exactly how many, it is of course impossible for us to say ; nor 
is it at all probable that the apostle had any definite number in 
view, in his own mind. Whenever the day arrives, in which it 
may be truly said that an abundance of Gentiles have become be- 
lievers, then is the time in which salvation will be sent to Israel. 

Observe that the apostle does not say a word about a specific 
time, a definite year or day. Whether this was revealed to him, 
we may doubt. [But be this as it may, it is clear that he has not 
fixed upon a definite time. 

Nor am I at all persuaded that the apostle John intended, 
any more than Paul, exactly to limit the time when the Jews 
shall be brought in, and the reign of Christ become universal. | 
know well that many will be surprized at such a declaration. But 
I have long and painfully sought for the true import of the appa- 
rent designations of time in the Apocalypse, and I am quite per- 
_ suaded that the literal interpretation of them has no solid founda- 
tion in the just laws of exposition. The “time and times and 
half a time” of Daniel, the forty and two months (Rev. 11: 2. 
13:5), and the twelve hundred and sixty days of John (Rev. 
12: 6), during which time the holy city is to be trodden under 
foot, and the power of the beast is to continué, I must regard as 
symbolical designations of time never intended to be diterally un- 
derstood, but. designed merely to signify a considerable space of 
lime, without exactly defining its length. In all the prophecies 
of high importance, I know of but two literal designations of 
time; and these are the seventy years captivity of the Jews 
in Babylon, and the time of the slavery of the Hebrews in 
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Egypt. Even these, as history shews, were not designed to be 
very exact; inasmuch as the actual period of these events dif- 
fers several years from the time specified. 

You will not understand me, my friends, as avowing the opin- 
ion, that God has not fixed a time in his own mind, when the 
Jews will be converted. Most certainly he has. But the ques- 
tion, whether he has disclosed the year or the day to us, is one of a 
very different nature from this. If “the time and times and half 
a time,” “the forty and two months” and “the twelve hundred 
and sixty days” of prophecy, (which are equivalent to each other), 
be intended as literal and exact designations of time, then they 
amount only and merely to three and ahalf years. But this inter- 
pretation almost all agree in rejecting. Many, however, remind 
us confidently, that in prophecy one day always stands for a year, 
because this is expressly said to be so in one or two cases. But 
I ask, whether the seventy years of Babylonish exile, or the four 
hundred of Egyptian slavery, or the one thousand of millennial glo- 
ry, are to be construed in this manner? In a word, nothing is 
more certain, than that this principle cannot be carried through. 
And if it could, where are we to begin to count the years in ques- 
tion? 

A multitude of periods, fixed upon by speculators upon the 
prophecies respecting the Millennium, have already passed by, 
and yet the Jews are not converted. Many more are near at 
hand, and will probably pass by in like manner. Yet the advocates 
for such definite periods have, and always will have, this salvo for 
their failures, viz. that they did not begin the date of the twelve 
hundred and sixty days at the right period; of course they could 
not make them end at the right one. Jn this way, the period in 
question has become, if we are to trust these expositors, an ever 
varying and moving one; and, so far as I can see, it is likely 
still to continue such, for some time. to come. 

With God, I repeat it, this period is clearly and certainly de- 
fined. but that the sacred writers did not intend to enable us 
exactly to define it, by any designations of time which they have 
employed, I am fully persuaded. And I must leave the subject 
with saying this, because I cannot now say any more. I only add, 
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in order to prevent being misunderstood, that although the desig- 
ations of time in the prophecies respecting the millennial day, are 
not such as will enable us to fix upon the exact period when it will 
come ; yet there are other evidences of its approach, other “ signs 
of the times,” by which we may acquire all the satisfaction in re- 
gard to this subject which is necessary and proper for us. 

Leaving all conjectures then out of view, let us take the more 
solid and certain ground marked out by the apostle Paul, viz. that 
the Jews will be saved, whenever an abundance of the Gentiles 
shall have been brought in. 

And is not that time either actually come, my friends, or at 
least is it not near at hand? The glorious triumphs of divine 
grace, within a few years past, both at home and abroad, proclaim 
the probability of this, and give us ground of hope. These tri- 
umphs are extended among the heathen, as well as among na- 
tions called Christian. ‘The isles have begun to wait for the law 
of God; Ethiopia is stretching out her hand to him. Christians 
are waking up to a sense of duty, to prayer, to efforts for the sal- 
vation of the perishing, never known before since the primitive 
ages of the Church. God is pouring out his Spirit in a manner 
before unknown, since the same ages. Is not all this ground to 
hope, that the abundance of the Gentiles is going to be gathered 
in, or is already gathering in? I cannot refuse to hope this ; and 
if it be true, then the time is near at hand, when the blindness of 
the Jews will be removed, and the veil be taken from their hearts. 
It is time then to be up and doing, with respect to them. ‘The 
Lord be praised that the Societies before me this evening, are 
engaged in this blessed work ! Hiss 

Be not disheartened if augurers tell you, that the time to build 
the Lord’s house is not yet come. Leave those to fix upon par- 
ticular dates for the conversion of the Jews, who confide more in 
their own sagacity, than in the declaration of the Saviour, when 
his disciples asked him concerning the definite period of his com- 
ing. ‘It is not for you,” said he to his inquisitive followers, “ to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath kept in his 
own power,” Acts 1:7. I have come to believe, my hearers, 
that it is now as it was then, in regard to definite years or days; 
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God still ‘ keeps them in his own power.’ But signs enough to 
convince us of approaching better days, we do see. ‘ Let us not 
be faithless, but believing.’ And if believing, then we may in- 
dulge the hope that the time to begin the building of the Lord’s 
house has come, and that no delay should be made in preparing 
materials for this purpose. But, 

IV. By what means will the Jews be converted? What is 
the kind of agency to be employed, and by whom ? 

- This is our Jast head of discourse, and, so far as it respects 
our duty, not less important than either of those already discus- 
sed. 

In answer to the questions just stated. I remark, (1) That 
the efficient cause of conversion, in every case, whether of Jew or 
Gentile, is, and must be, the Spirit of God. ‘It is the same Spi- 
rit who worketh in all.’ His office it is to bow the rebellious will, 
to break the stubborn heart, to bring down every high imagina- 
tion that exalteth itself against God, to ‘create a new heart, and 
to renew a right spirit’ in perishing sinners. ‘Paul may plant, 
and Apollos water, but the increase must come from him.’ 'To 
him must be attributed the glory of the new creation ; it is he 
who ‘ maketh all things new.’ But while we most cheerfully ac- 
knowledge and strenuously maintain this truth, we must also hold 
it to be equally clear and certain, that he employs means for the 
accomplishment of the great and glorious ends of redeeming mer- 
Cyn ul er, 

(2) Divine truth is the appointed means of conversion, both 
to Jew and Gentile. 

It is now true, as it has been and ever will be, that * the law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimonies of the 
Lord are sure, making wise the simple.” Paul was the instru- 
ment of begetting spiritual children among the Corinthians, and 
elsewhere, ‘ through the truth of the Gospel.’ It is ‘ the truth 
which is to make sinners free.’ And were I to quote all the texts 
of Scripture, which have a bearing on this point, I must occupy 
more than the time allotted to the whole of my discourse, in order 
to recite them. There is an efficient cause of conversion, which is 
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the grace and power of God; and there is an instrumental cause 
of conversion, which is the truth of the gospel. Of course, 

(3) The Gospel must be preached to the Jews, before we can 
expect them to be converted. 

I ask the question, long ago urged with so much force: 
** How can they hear without a preacher?” It carries along with 
it its own answer, and needs no other. ‘The Jews then, in order 
to be brought into the kingdom of Christ, whether sooner or lat- 
er, must hear the gospel. But who shall preach it to them? 
Will they, of their own accord, provide themselves with Christian 
preachers? Never; their unbelief forbids it. Will they attend, 
where they have opportunity, on Christian instruction, without its 
being specially designed for them? Cases of this nature are ex- 
ceedingly rare ; and the obvious reason is, that the man among 
them who takes such a course, is subject to excommunication 
from their synagogue, is regarded by them as a faithless, treach- 
erous renegado, and is shunned as an object of universal abhor- 
rence. In not a few cases, his life even is in danger. Can it 
be rationally expected that men thus situated, and brought up in 
all the deep-rooted prejudices of Jews, will volunteer at first in 
seeking after Christian instruction? Nothing but the exertion of 
a miraculous power would bring them to do it. 

It is now, therefore, as our Saviour represents it to be in the 
parable ; the servants of him who gives the invitation to the feast, 
are required to go out into the highways and the hedges, and to 
compel guests to come in, that his house may be filled. 

In this way more or less of the Jews, in every age, have been 
won over to Christianity. In latter ages, the number has indeed 
been few. In the apostles’ day it was great. Paul could say: 
‘‘ At this present time there is a remnant, according to the elec- 
tion of grace,” Rom. 11: 5. So, we trust, it is now. There 
is evidently a listening ear, among some of the sons of Abraham. 
There is a growing disposition to read and investigate. ‘T'almud- 
ic and Rabbinic superstitions are losing their power and authority 
among them. Al] the unbelief which they possess, all the preju- 
dices in which they have been nurtured, all the hatred of Chris- 
tianity which they have been taught to feel and have so heartily 
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exercised, are not proof against the power of the gospel and the 
omnipotence of the Divine Spirit. 

When the Societies before me, then, are asked, Why do you 
expend your money and time, in providing Christian instruc- 
tion for the Jews? they may make an answer always conclusive, 
and satisfactory to Christian benevolence. ‘This is, that the Sa- 
viour has commanded his “ gospel to be preached to every crea- 
ture ;” and that divine truth is ‘ mighty, through God, to the pul- 
ling down of all the strong holds of Satan.” Ours is the duty to 
propagate it; to God we may safely intrust its success. 

And are not the Jews—the descendants of those immortal pa- 
triarchs and prophets and martyrs, whose history is recorded in 
the Old Testament; the once chosen and beloved people of God, 
‘to whom pertained the adoption, and the covenant, and the glo- 
ry, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
forever”—are not these a part of our brethren of the human race, 
who are to be regarded by Christian benevolence, and made the 
subjects of Christian efforts to reclaim? God forbid, my friends, 
that we should ever for a moment doubt on this subject. Of all 
people on earth, the religious world is most indebted to the Hebrew 
nation. ‘They have indeed “ been broken off by unbelief.” But 
‘‘God is able to graff them in;” and he has promised to do it. 
In all their wanderings from their Father’s house, they are still 
looked upon with an eye of pity by him. For the sake of their 
ancestors, they are still regarded with affection. God has chas- 
tised them long and sore, for their unbelief and contumacy in re- 
jecting the only Saviour of men. But he still looks with compas- 
sion upon them, and is determined yet to bring them back to their 
Father’s house. 

Why should we not send preachers to them? Are they, I 
ask again, more improbable subjects of conversion than our pagan 
ancestors were? And have they not all the feelings, affections, 
sympathies, in a word—all the attributes, of men? I venture to 
say, they not only have them, but have them in a high degree. 
More native talent, keenness of perception, and energy joined 
with activity of mind, exist nowhere, in no nation under heaven. 
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All nations, it is true, have for ages agreed to harrass, to oppress, 
to despise, and to malign the Jews. The so called Christian ru- 
lers of Europe have hunted them from Society. The Inquisition 
has made them hypocrites by its terrors, or burned them at the 
stake, when steadfast in their professions. 'The heathen perse- 
cute and despise them, because they will not bow down before 
their idols. ‘They have been treated, in general, as the Greeks 
were: by the devotees of Mohammedism. They are excluded 
from the rank and privileges of freemen, and put below slaves. 
And nations called Christian despise them, because they are as a 
body vicious and degraded. A monstrous inconsistency, an un- 
pardonable abuse of power, a high handed act of tyranny and 
oppression, first to make them lower than slaves, and then to 
complain that they are so! It is in vain that Christians attempt 
to justify their oppressive dealings with the Jews, by pleading the 
unbelief of this nation, and the awful imprecation which they 
made upon themselves before the bar of Pilate. It is in vain 
that they aim to justify their conduct, by pleading that they are 
only instruments in the hand of heaven, of inflicting upon the Is- 
raelites a punishment which they deserve. Sennacherib too, in | 
ancient times, justified his rapacity and ambition and cruelty in 
the same way. He was an instrument, in the hands of God, of 
threshing the nations. But then he lost all sight and sense of this, 
in the accomplishment of his own selfish ends. And so it has 
been among Christian nations. ‘They have oppressed and mal- 
treated the Jews so long, that they seem to feel a right by pre- 
scription to do so; and this because the Jews are professedly un- 
believers in Christianity. Are there not, then, millions of unbe- 
lievers among themselves ; and such too as have more deeply em- 
brued their hands in a Saviour’s blood, than any of the Jews now 
living? For it is, in a pecular sense, the condemnation of 
many Christians so called, that “light hath come into the world, 
and they have loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil.” 

If the Jews are ever to be won to Christianity, they are to 
be treated as fellow men, as human beings, entitled to our sym- 
pathies and our benevolence. ‘They must be restored to equal 
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rights in society. The looks of reproach and contempt, which 
they have been accustomed to encounter, must be exchanged for 
the aspect of kindness and benevolence. How can they ever be 
made to feel that Christianity is a religion of benevolence, while 
they see nothing but hatred and aversion toward them in its pro- 
fessors? The thing is impossible. Nor can the great Head of 
the Church be expected to hear the prayers, or to bless the ef- 
forts of his followers, in respect to the Jews, until he sees them 
feeling as Paul did, whose “ heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
them was, that they might be saved ;” or as the holy Saviour did, 
when he wept over Jerusalem. 

I turn with aversion from the general history of the past, in 
respect to the treatment of the Jews, and look with anxious ex- 
pectation toward the future. What remains to be done, in order 
effectually to promote the great end which the Societies before 
me have in view? 

The very thing I answer, that they are about to do; to send 
to the Jews teachers of divine truth; and I would add, to send 
those who are Gentiles by birth, and not Jews. I know that the 
convictions of many on this subject have been different from my 
own. ‘They have been anxious to obtain Jewish converts in or- 
der to make of them missionaries to the Jewish nation. Facts, 
however, speak against the present success of this scheme. The 
Jews regard with universal horror, the man who has deserted 
their ranks and gone over to Christianity. ‘They will not hear 
him. ‘They name him Meshummadh (7727), i. e. he who is ac- 
cursed, or ought to be devoted to utter destruction. They will 
not believe it possible, that he can be sincere. But a Gentile has 
not the same prejudices to encounter. He knows, indeed, that 
the Jews are unbelievers; but they know that he, having never — 
been a member of their community, may very sincerely and hon- 
estly be attached to another. ‘They listen to him without the dis- 
advantage of believing him to be a hypocrite ; and therefore they 
listen with more candour and patience. 

But I have a stronger reason than this. It is one drawn from 
our text. Paul distinctly intimates, that the Gentiles are to be the 
instruments of converting the Jews. ‘Through your mercy,” 
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says he, i. e. through the mercy vouchsafed to you Gentiles, 
“they [the Jews] also will obtain mercy,” Rom. 11: 31. What 
God has done for the Gentiles, by means of the gospel, is de- 
signed to be the first and great means of impressing their minds 
ina saving manner. ‘That the Gentiles are to be the instruments 
in making this impression, seems of course to be involved in what 
is said. And such being the case, the Societies just named 
have taken Scriptural ground, in sending out a Gentile missionary 
to the Jews. 

I have a multitude of things which I could desire to say, in 
respect to the means of converting the Jews. But I must forego 
them all, as I have already exceeded the bounds which _ propriety 
sets to a discourse, on an occasion like the present. I cannot 
however conclude, without some brief hints, by way of caution 
against some of the speculations and measures of the times rela- 
tive to the conversion of the Jews. 

Among these I mention the long cherished and warmly sup- 
ported opinion, that the Jews are again to return to the literal Pal- 
estine, and there assume an attitude and station which will give 
them a civil and social, as well as a sacred pre-eminence over all 
the nations of the earth. That their literal return to Palestine 
is possible, I would not deny; that the Scriptures have not ex- 
pressly denied it, I readily concede. But it seems to me quite 
as certain, that the Scriptures have nowhere taught us that they 
will return thither. I know there are texts not a few, which seem 
to teach this; and which, if literally construed, must be consider- 
ed as teaching it. But on this point turns the whole issue of the 
question. Are such Scriptures to be literally interpreted? If so, 
then by the very same principles of interpretation, I will prove to 
a certainty that the Levitical priesthood, and ritual, and sacrifices, 
are to be reinstated in more than all their primitive pomp and glo- 
ry; I will shew that every Jew on earth is literally to be a prince 
or king ; that all the Gentiles are to be literally hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to them; I will not only demonstrate all 
this, but I will shew that “from one new moon to another, and 
from one Sabbath to another, all flesh shall go up, and worship 
before the Lord at Jerusalem,” Is. 66: 23. 
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Are you ready, my friends, to subscribe to all this? It is the 
very same principle of interpretation that obliges you to do so, 
which is employed in proving the literal return of the Jews to 
Palestine. Nay, I may add, it is the very same principle of in- 
terpretation which the Jews of our Saviour’s time employed, in 
satisfying their minds that their Messiah was to be a temporal in- 
stead of a spiritual king. Have not Christ and his apostles said 
enough to guard against such privciples of explaining the prophe- 
cies? Have they not shewn us, that the true seed of Abraham are 
his children by faith, whether Jews or Gentiles ; and that the Jeru- 
salem we now seek after, is that ‘which cometh down from God 
out of heaven,’ that which ‘ is from above, and is the’ mother of 
us all?’ Where, in all the New ‘Testament, has the Saviour spok- 
en of the literal return of the Jews to Palestine? Where has Paul, 
or any other apostle, uttered a word of this nature? If there ev- 
er was or could be occasion of saying such a thing, that occasion 
existed when Paul was writing the words of our text. Yet, grate- 
ful as it was to him to find any thing in the opinions of the Jews 
with which he could accord and which he could praise, he does 
not even hint at a literal return from their dispersion. Why not? 
How could he avoid it, when directly treating of the subject of 
their restoration to the favour of God? Why should he pass the 
whole matter over entirely, when a hint would be so grateful to 
the national feelings of the Jews? Only one answer, as it seems 
to me, can be given to these questions ; and this is, that Paul did 
not himself believe in the literal return of the Jews to Palestine. 

And why should he? What purpose is to be answered by it? 
Are we indeed to have a renewed system of Levitical rites and 
sacrifices? ‘The New ‘Testament teaches us, that they are for- 
ever abolished by the death of Christ. Are we again to see a 
magnificent temple at Jerusalem, the dwelling place of God, the 
place of worship, and the only acceptable one on the face of all 
the earth? Our Saviour has taught us, that neither on the tem- 
ple-mountain of Samaria, nor yet on that at Jerusalem, the Fa- 
ther is to be worshipped; for God is a Spirit, and demands spi- 
ritual worshippers, and his temple is the whole earth, nay, every 
heart which is humble and contrite. Is God any more to be ex- 
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clusively the covenant God of the Hebrews? Paul assures us, 
that he is the God of the Gentiles as well as the Jews, and that 
he enters into the same covenant with both, and stands in the ve- 
ry same relation. Are the worship and faith of the Jews, congre- 
gated in Palestine, to be different from that of other Christians ? 
Paul tells us, that as there is one God and Father of all and one 
Lord Jesus, so there will be one faith and one baptism. Is the 
Jewish nation then to become more distinguished than any Gen- 
tile one, and are the Hebrews to remain, as such, a people sep- 
arate from all the earth besides? Paul tells us again, that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scy- 
thian, bond nor free, but all are to be one in him. For what pur- 
pose, then, are the Jews to be separated from all other nations, 
during the latter day of glory, and to dwell in a secluded state? 
I know of none; I cannot even conjecture any. Is it to foster 
national pride, and teach them the glories of a pre-eminence de- 
pendent on their lineage? The gospel forbids, instead of cher- 
ishing, such a spirit as this. | 

But suppose now the Jews, scattered by a mysterious Provi- 
dence over the whole earth, should be converted by divine grace, 
and changed into so many Pauls, and commissioned to preach unto 
the nations; then we might expect the latter day to burst upon 
the earth with an overwhelming and irresistible flood of light, and 
the glory of the Lord forthwith to fill the earth as the waters fill 
the seas. 

When I revolve this whole subject in my mind, it seems to 
me so plain, so clear, so convincing, that I must regard as dreams 
all speculations about the literal return of the Jews. ‘The very 
same principles of interpretation that would prove this, would prove 
also a complete restoration of the whole Jewish ritual, sacrifices, 
temple, and priesthood. The gospel forbids us to credit this. 

Kindred to the ideas that have just been examined, is the no- 
tion that converted Jews must have a separate community. For 
what purpose I ask? Are they to be taught again the old doctrine 
of separation and pre-eminence? Never, never. ‘They that be 
of the faith, are now children of Abraham,’ and have the same 
covenant God with his offspring who are believers. Why then 
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separate Jewish converts from other Christians? It is the very 
last thing that ought to be done; for it is either cherishing their 
former national pride, or else it is saying that they are unwor- 
thy of the confidence or the society of the Gentiles. Neither 
of these can be prudent or proper. It is the very thing which the 
apostle Paul did not do. Where in all the history of him, and 
in all his epistles, is there any indication that he formed Jewish 
and Gentile converts into separate communities? There is not a 
word to this purpose. Nay more ; we know that the contrary of 
this is true; for nothing is more certain than that his epistles 
are directed to churches which consist of both Jews and Gentiles. 
That to the Hebrews, is the only one to be excepted ; and this 
was doubtless written to Hebrews in Palestine, among whom there 
were but very few Gentiles. If then his example is any thing to 
the purpose, it is conclusive on the point before us. 

My Christian friends, I repeat it: There is one God and Fa- 
ther of all; one Lord Jesus Christ, our only and all sufficient Sa- 
viour; one faith and one baptism; one heart and one soul; 
among all the true disciples of Jesus. ‘The middle wall of par- 
tition is broken down, forever prostrated, which existed between 
Gentiles and Jews. The blood of Jesus has eternally removed it. 

If am right in these views, then, I would say in the last 
place, is the path of duty plain to the Societies specially interest- 
ed in the present occasion. Send the gospel to the Jews, my 
Christian friends; teach them, beseech them, to be reconciled to 
God in Christ; do kindness to them, just as you would do to oth- 
ers. ‘They have the same sympathies, and are to be wrought 
upon by the same means. Strive to convince all who have op- 
pressed and maltreated them, that their conduct is an outrage 
on the laws of Christian benevolence, and a high-handed offence 
in the sight of heaven. Appeal to Christians, to magistrates, to 
the whole world, in behalf of this injured people. Shew them 
that you are, with all your hearts, aiming at their spiritual and tem- 
poral good. Then will they begin to lend your missionaries a 
listening ear. ‘Then may you expect him who wept over _perish- 
ing Jerusalem, to bless you, and to accept your efforts in behalf 
of his ancient covenant people. 
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[ would, at the same time, caution you against all and any 
measures, which may foster the national pride, the vain and earth- 
ly hopes, or the exclusive and arrogating spirit, of the carnal de- 
scendants of Abraham. As there is but one fold, and one shep- 
herd, and one God, and one Saviour, and one faith, and one 
heart, for and in all the children of Abraham by faith, never ap- 
prove or promote a single measure, that will help again to erect 
and establish the separating wall that has been broken down by . 
the;blood of Christ. 

Persevere in the noble cause, in which you are engaged. 
Your efforts in it deserve the more credit, inasmuch as they have 
met with so many discouragements, and are, I may say, so un- 
popular. . Persevere, I say again; it is a noble cause; the cause 
of God; the cause which dwells on the heart of everlasting love. 
He does remember his people ; and with loving kindness will he 
yet return and visit them. 

There is then no discouragement which ought to make you 
despond in the least. If the time for the fall conversion of the 
Jewish nation be not yet come, there is, at least, the same field 
open for winning some souls among them, that there was in the 
days of Paul. In due time, then, you shall reap, if you faint not. 
You cannot lose, at all events, the glorious reward of Christian- 
effort and Christian benevolence. 

May the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of the 
Jew and Gentile, bless, guide, and accept you, in all your efforts 
to do good to the seed of Abraham, his friend, and make you the 
happy instruments of promoting a Saviour’s love in their hearts! 
And so, may the Lord, the righteous judge, give you and them, 
at last, a crown of glory which will not fade away ! 

To the DEAR YOUNG MAN, who is to be consecrated on this oc- 
casion as your missionary unto the seed of Abraham, I have time 
to say only a word. Friend of my heart, be what Paul was, 
when he expressed himself willing to be “ accursed from Christ,” 
if he might by this save his perishing kinsmen from final perdition, 
Rom. 9: 1—3. Let your conscience bear you witness in the Holy 
Ghost, that you have ‘ continual sorrow and heaviness of mind’ 
for the unbelieving Jews, and that your ‘ heart’s desire and prayer 
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to God for them is, that they might be saved.’ Labour, pray, 
teach, love, live, entirely for the purposes of your important mis- 
sion. May he who dwelt between the cherubim, in the temple 
of old, yet bring your feet to stand on the sacred ground which 
Jesus trod; to plead with Jews where he pleaded with them and 
wept over them; and if your blood, like his, must flow to sa- 
tiate the rage of persecution, then follow in the Saviour’s steps, 
bearing his cross, presenting your hands to the nails, and your 
side to the spear. If you suffer with him, remember that you are 
to reign with him on his throne of glory above. Go then, in his 
name ; proclaim his dying love to the perishing Jews; set before 
them that Lamb of God who taketh away the sing of the world; 
that great High Priest in the sanctuary above, who ever liveth to ° 
intercede for them; and that temple which is not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. May the Spirit of the living God — 
protect, guide, sanctify, bless, and save you! May he give the 
truths which you shall declare, access to all hearts, bow before 
them every stubborn will, and thus bring back many wandering 
children to the house of their Father, from which they have so 
long strayed, and produce a final and everlasting reconciliation of 
them to their God and Saviour! Amen. 
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In the economy of Grace, of which fallen men are the subjects, 
and infinite Wisdom the Author, a place has been provided for the 
exercise of the Gospel Ministry. ‘T'o this work not angels are called, 
and commissioned; but men of like passions, naturally, with their 
fellows, and needing, with them, the forbearance, condescension, and 
supporting grace of God. Frail, accountable mortals are deposita- 
ries, then, of treasures the most precious. And, as they continue not 
by reason of death, they transfer. to other hands the charge originally 
received of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Solemn, indeed, is this cHAaRreE, and the responsibility attached 
to itis great. Asa public benefit to communities, the Ministry in- 
volves vast temporal interests. Its influence is of high importance to 
the establishment of order, tranquillity, and thriving habits of tempe- 
rance, industry, frugality and beneficence—that man may live with 
man in the interchange of kind offices, and the enjoyment of mutual 
benefits. But this instrumentality it shares with the civil magistracy. 
A higher sphere of movement, and a holier and infinitely more im- 
portant field of benevolent influence is assigned appropriately and pe- 
culiarly to the Christian Ministry—the establishment and extension 
of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, and the eternal salvation of man- 
kind. 

In your case, my dear Christian Brother, peculiar circumstances 
add an interest to these general views. The first disciples, the apos- 
tles and ministers of Christ, were Jews. And when the blessings of 
redemption and salvation came to be communicated to the world, the 
charge devolved on Jews to enlighten Gentiles. ‘Their conditions 
are reversed. Behold the goodness and the severity 0f God! Distin- 
guishing mercy is shown to the Gentile; but through that mercy 
which is now appropriately his own, the Jew is to obtain mercy also— 
and Israel to be saved. 

And what an interesting people! Does antiquity of origin attract 
attention to any specific family or race of men, and prepare the way 
for others to surrender to them place, and power, and pre-eminence ? 
How ancient are they! The sacred record carries up their genealogy 
to the progenitor of mankind, through the father of the faithful. 
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Greece, polished Greece, was but emerging from obscurity and pro- 
ducing her first historian, when the last of the Hebrew prophets clo- 
sed the canon of the Old Testament. In later ages, and while modern 
Europe was comparatively a moral waste, Jewish Rabbies, expert in 
subtilties, and learned in the superstitious triflings of antiquated tra- 
ditions, retained pertinaciously the voluminous doctrines of preceding 
ages, and poured forth their own ponderous volumes to occupy ages 
to come. 

But another series of circumstances is more deeply interesting, and 
even more strongly marked. ‘They were long the depositaries, and 
the only depositaries, of the august and momentous revelations of the 
Almighty. Yet, with an infatuation almost unaccountable and evin- 
cive of the deep depravity of the human heart, they rejected the mer- 
ciful subject of all the many prophecies—and antitype of numerous 
ceremonial observances—the desire of all nations—Jesus of Naza- 
reth their king.. Wrath, therefore, has come on them to the utter- 
most. Faithless in the covenant with God, they have long been pay- 
ing, in their sad exclusion from the place of their fathers’ sepulchres, 
the ‘rigid forfeiture’ of honour, privilege, and blessing. Still are 
they distinct ; still, though without a public altar, or officiating priest- 
hood, or rest for the sole of their foot, they are an expecting people ; 
and still are they to be gathered unto the Lord, when the times of the 
Gentiles shall be fulfilled. 

To such a people, you, dear Brother, are sent. From your lips 
and from your life, are they to learn the doctrines and efficacy of the 
Christian faith. It is the Gospel ministry, indeed, which is commit- 
ted to you, to call sinners of mankind to repentance, and to a trust 
in the gracious and Divine Redeemer. But the peculiar portion of 
our fallen race, to whose special benefit your services in the Gospel 
are to be devoted, consists of the descendants of those by whom this 
Redeemer was crucified and slain. Wonderful mercy of our God! 
O, how strictly analogous to that mandate of the risen Jesus—to be- 
_gin the labours and triumphs of his kingdom at Jerusalem, the 

bloody city ! 

Allow me, then, reverend Sir, to fulfil the duty assigned me by 
this ecclesiastical Council, which has professed itself satisfied with 
your qualifications for this work and call to engage in it, while I sol- 
emnly and officially charge you, in the name of the great Head of 
the Church, in reference to a sacred ministry which has been similar- 
ly confided to me, and which I, in conjunction with others who have 
received it, am bound to commit to faithful men, able to teach. Nor 
if, in doing this, I borrow occasionally the language of one who was an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, yet a citizen of no mean city, devoted to the 
welfare of his kinsmen according to the flesh, will it detract from the 
value of the sentiments ; nay, it must greatly enhance it. 

Take heed unto thyself, and to the doctrine. A thorough acquaint- 
ance with the latter of these, is not more important than strict atten- 
tion to the former. For the entrance of the saving doctrines of the 
Gospel into human hearts, the way is prepared by the cultivation of 
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personal piety in Ministers, and their imbibing the whole spirit of 
the system. Here, then, let your standard be high—let it be scrip- 
tural. And, as the ambassador receives his directions from the gov- 
ernment he represents, so maintain a practical, intimate commun- 
ion with God habitually. Draw your counsels from him, whose coun- 
sel is infallible. Seek success from him, who giveth strength to the 
weary, and renders effectual the exertions that aim at his glory. 
Speak thou, then, the things that become sound doctrine—in all things 
shewing thyself a pattern of good works. 

Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, 
that thou fulfil it. It involves, dear Brother, the interests of your 
own soul for eternity, in reference to the fidelity with which the sol- 
emn charge is kept—as it also involves the eternal interests of all 
who are the objects of evangelical exertion and concern. Let no 
man have occasion to despise thee. The exercise of the ministry may 
be attended with difficulty. Cases of perplexity may arise. But 
prayer and watchfulness can combine their powerful influence, to 
shield you, under the grace of God, from painful embarrassments and 
dangerous mistakes. The excellent furniture for the work of the 
ministry, which, in the kind providence of God, you have had op- 
portunity and ability to prepare, will be drawn forth into use by the 
many varying emergencies of time and circumstance. Yet do not 
fail to increase the stock, by habitual resort to the treasury of God’s 
word. Remember that of one important portion of that word, the 
subjects of your ministry are the official and authorized keepers. O 
how interesting to preach to those to whom God’s truth is familiar ! 
Yet their familiarity with his word reaches to the letter only. Their 
minds are blinded. ven when Moses, their own great master, is 
read, the vail is upon their heart—then only to be taken away when 
Israel shall turn unto the Lord. To this glorious and gracious Lord 
it is yours to lead them. 

The exercise also of your ministry among its appropriate subjects, 
my dear Brother, calls for all your discretion in another important 
particular. By discretion I here mean, you must be sensible, not 
the temporizing calculations of a worldly. policy, but the genuine wis- 
dom of the Gospel of truth, which is divinely profitable to direct. It 
inspires a firmness that cannot be shaken, as well as a gentleness 
which can hardly fail to win. It teaches an untiring patience in or- 
der to obtain the desired result, while it can breathe a resolution 
which shall, at the proper moment, seize and secure it. It will equal- 
ly prompt to that humility which places itself last and lowest, and 
that feeling which magnifies the office of the Christian ministry as 
the most important on the earth. Less than the least of all saints 
did Paul acknowledge himself; yet he claimed to be not a whit behind 
the very chiefest apostles. How diversified, then, yet in its variety 
of bearings how consistent, are the genius and temper of the Christian 
ministry. 

My Brother, it may be tried. Whatever favorable appearances 
among the Jews of the present day encourage our hope—and these 
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appearances, blessed be the God of Israel, are not a few—great and 
palpable deceptions have not unfrequently been practised, and multi- 
tudes have been beguiled and disappointed. 

One reason for this has undoubtedly been the low standard of reli- 
gion, which has for a long period satished many ministers and professors 
of the Christian faith, specially in the north of Europe. The formal 
publicity which has attended a professed conversion of a Jew, the 
temporal advantages which it brings to the convert, the poverty and 
oppression under which the nation groans—all these furnish strong 
temptations to insincerity, and pave the way for bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

But, my Brother, you possess the standard of the sanctuary, and 
by that you may conduct the process of your assay. No doubt there is 
some pure gold. Yet be cautious and faithful, I entreat you ; and, as 
I am authorized, | charge you. Receive those who, give evidence 
that Christ hath received them. Let vital piety be the unfailing pass- 
port to your own Christian confidence, and to the peculiar fellowship 
and privileges of the Church of Christ. 

You go, dear Brother, to a land of darkness ; let your light shine 
—holding forth the word ‘of God. You go from a land which nur- 
tured Brainard, to meet, I trust, the influence exerted by a kindred’ 
saint—the loved and lamented Martyn, whose flame of devotion was 
kindled as at Brainard’s shrine. You go from the westernmost em- 
pire of the earth, to resuscitate that religion which the East first re- 
ceived and propagated. What wisdom, what vigor, what humility 
do you need, that you may fudfl your ministry! All your need our 
Gop can supply. His presence will surround you as with a wall of 
fire; and his grace can shed glory on your humblest and feeblest ef- 
forts of faith. 

Go forth, then, Reverend and dear Sir, in his strength, and not 
in your own. Seek his glory, and he will guide you, and take care 
of your welfare. Honour him, and he will honour you; conferring, 
as I trust, upon you, that highest earthly honour of winning souls to 
Christ, and enlarging the boundaries of his kingdom among men. 
Maintain a tender spirit of fervent, habitual piety ; preserve the holi- 
ness and moral dignity of the sacred ministry, with which you are now 
invested, discharging its duties faithfully, and dividing to every one 
a portion in due season; guard the church from the entrance of 
unworthy communicants, yet be condescending and kind to the 
humblest and most obscure ; administer the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel to their proper scriptural subjects, and comfort, warn, reprove, 
encourage, as cases occurring in the providence of God may require. 
And may he prosper, bless, and guide you! AMEN. 
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RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP 


BY 


REV. W. ADAMS, or Bricuron. 


_ Sarp a young"licentiate of the Gospel ministry, to an intimate 
friend in that institution, in which we, my friend, were so long asso- 
ciated—* My brother, though you and [I are very little beings, we 
must not rest satisfied till we have made our influence extend to the 
remotest corner of this ruined world.” 

“A few years after, a ship, returning from a distant quarter of the 
globe, paused on her passage upon the deep. A man of God stood up- 
on her deck, and wept over the body of his friend. He prayed, and 
the sailors wept with him ; and they consigned that body to the ocean. 
It was the body of that man, who, in the ardor of youthful benevo- 
lence aspired to extend his influence throughout the globe. He died 
in his youth. But he had redeemed his pledge. And at this mo- 
ment the influence of the missionary Mills is felt in Asia, in Africa 
and in every corner of his native land.’ ; 

There was another, the idol of affection, the pride of science, who, 
with talents fitted for display, and prospects of happiness which lead 
to selfishness, sacrificed all, that he might preach to his dying fellow- 
men the unsearchable riches of Christ. Look at him as near the 
close of his life of martyrdom he sits on a declivity of the ‘Table 
Mountain. He is thinking of the wide waste of waters which roll 
between him and all whom he loves. It was but a solitary tear 
which fell, as he turned his eye away towards heaven, and lost him- 
self in ineffable longings after God. He died on the sands of the 
desert, friendless and alone ; but angels watch his sleeping dust, and 
the name of Martyn is written in heaven ‘above the brightness of the 
firmament.’ 

With such examples of fidelity, success and reward before you, 
you, my dear brother, are about to enter that field of labour, which 
you have so long anticipated, and to assume the honourable name of 
a Missionary of the cross. 

I know your feelings too well to venture to express any thing 
like condolence or pity, in view of the sacrifices you are about to 
make, and the trials you are soon to encounter. Not that I can, for 
a moment, suppose you are insensible under such sacrifices, for 
that religion you profess, so refines and hallows our sensibilities, as 
in the hour of trial to produce the keener anguish. But, because I 
know it is a sentiment of your own experience, that the man who 
does his Master’s will honestly and fearlessly is above the reach and 
the need of sympathy like this. 
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But I love to think that, though you are henceforth to be sep- 
arate from our society, there will still subsist between us that fel- 
lowship of the saints, which seas cannot divide, nor distance impair ; 
I wish to feel that we are one in interest and employment, as well as 
in personal affection. We are henceforth to labour in different parts 
of the globe, but not in a different cause. Our numerous classmates 
are already scattered over the world. While most of them expect to 
spend their lives amid these Churches, and to be buried beside their 
friends, some of them will lie down to their long sleep upon the banks 
of the Missouri—one on the banks of the Ganges—there sits anoth- 
er™ in that devoted band, who, in a few hours, will embark to seek his 
grave in the distant islands of the sea; but there still subsists be- 
tween us all a common interest; one is our Master, even Christ. 
He has sent us out into the same field—the world. And though we 
may be cantoned out into different departments of service, one 
preaching the Gospel at home, and another propagating the same 
gospel abroad, we are still co-workers for the same Lord, in the same 
cause. 

We wish you to feel this as your encouragement when “ separate 
from your brethren.” We wish to feel it ourselves, that our benevo- 
lence may not be limited by national distinctions. We wish to feel 
that we are citizens of the world. And we would not rest satisfied 
till our hearts overflow with love for every man living, be he Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, barbarian or Scythian. We would feel that 
there is no such thing as our possessing a distinct and divided in- 
terest from our race ; that what is of permanent and essential interest 
to one must needs be so to all ; and that the Jew on the distant conti- 
nent, and the islander of the distant ocean are but parts and proper- 
ties of our own souls. 

In extending to you, then, this right hand of fellowship, I welcome 
you in the name of these Christian ministers, who have come up in 
the spirit of tenderness and prayer to consecrate you to the great 
work of your choice, to a common cause; I pledge you their co- 
operation and affection. I extend to you the cordial sympathy of 
these Christians, who love Zion, and pray for her prosperity, and 
who, when they hereafter pray for the Missionaries of the cross, will 
think of the stranger they have this evening seen consecrated. to God, 
and whose hearts and fellowship will always be with you. And, now, 
I cannot but feel that the prayer of Christ concerning us is answered, 
that we are all one in him, and that this audience, thus sweetly iden- 
tified in one common interest, and unmindful of every distinction but 
that of the friends and the enemies of the Redeemer’s kingdom, pre- 
sents a spectacle of harmony and affection, which is, at once, the 
element and the foretaste of everlasting peace in heaven. 

Were I next. to welcome you to a fellowship in enjoyment and. 
present reward, I am checked by the refiection that of this you have 


* Rev. John S. Emerson, who, with eighteen others, was present on the 
eve of his embarkation for the Sandwich Islands. i 
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already experienced far more than will ever fall to my lot. I remem: 
ber that the happiness of a Christian minister always keeps pace 
with the sacrifices he makes, and the labours he performs in the ser- 
vice of his Master. ‘That Master has promised unto every one who 
forsaketh father and mother, house and lands, for his sake and the 
Gospel’s, “manifold more in this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting.” 

Though this happiness is graduated by our faithfulness, yet 
the enjoyment of all Christ’s followers must ever spring from the same 
source—that of doing our duty and of doing good. I do not mean 
the ceremonious pittance of outward action thrown down upon the al- 
tar of duty by him who moves only as he cannot help it, but that 
self-sacrifice and honest devotion, which is the offspring of a warm 
and hearty love. In whatever part of this ruined world we labour, 
this, my brother, may be our common blessedness. We may drink 
of the same fountain. And the limited powers of man are incapa- 
ble of conceiving any higher bliss than is comprised in the doing 
of our duty, and in doing good. It is the happiness of heaven. The 
angels of God bend over such an one and hail him as a partaker of 
their own felicity. Give me the happiness of that man who keenly 
feels for human wretchedness, who burns to do something for Christ, 
and who wears out a toilsome life for the good of his race, and if I 
must purchase the privilege by a fellowship with my Saviour’s tears 
and sufferings, it will be a sufficient consolation that the disciple may 
be as his Master and the servant as his Lord. And see him as he 
comes home to glory bearing his sheaves with him. ‘ Multitudes of 
glorified spirits as they sing the song of their own salvation, will re- 
peat his new name in heaven, give praise to God for his earthly la- 
bours, as the chosen means of mercy towards themselves, and while 
they pour forth their praises to their Redeemer, not seldom perhaps, 
turning towards him, as from the sun to its image in the fountain, 
with secondary gratitude, and the permitted utterance of a human 
love.’ 

My brother, I welcome you to the glorious privilege of being a 
minister of the Gospel—to the privilege of labouring and making 
sacrifices for Christ—to the unspeakable pleasure of turning souls to 
righteousness—to the ever-brightening anticipations of a common re- 
‘ward in glory. 

Perhaps, this is not the time or the place to allude to other feel- 
ings, which impart strength and character to our Christian fellow- 
ship. We have long been associated as personal friends. We have 
often prayed together. ‘Together have we studied the word of God. 
In that quiet and sacred retreat to which, I doubt not, your thoughts 
will often recur with fond delight, we have conversed together on our 
future prospects and plans of usefulness. Were it not unwelcome to 
your feelings I would, gladly, in this public manner, acknowledge my 
obligations to your example and friendship. But we have prayed to- 
gether for the last time. Whenever I think of you, I shall bear in 
mind that hour and that spot, when, kneeling together before the 
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throne of God, you commended me, and my interests, to a common 
Saviour, and “conéerning you I sorrowed most of all that I should 
see your face no more.” How solemn the circumstances of this sep- 
aration! It is not the mere pain of separation which gives to this 
interview its most affecting interest. Neither is it the tender recol- 
lection of happy hours past never to return. But it is because that, 
on occasions like the present, we realize the solemnity of our office, 
and its momentous consequences upon the destiny of our fellow- 
men ; because, we remember the doom of that man at whose hands 
the blood of souls will be required, and the unspeakable glory of him 
who turns many to righteousness. It is because our thoughts run 
forward to our next meeting at the bar of God, where we, and our 
classmates shall come together, from almost every nation under 
heaven, to give account of our stewardship. It is because we see 
some of our number who have gone forth in tears to sow the seed, 
then coming home to glory, bearing their sheaves with them; while 
some, perhaps, are standing alone, with none to present as their 
“crowns of rejoicing,’—‘ mourning apart” over their sloth and un- 
faithfulness. It is because the inquiry now weighs upon my soul 
—who of us shall be saved so as by fire?—who shall enter into 
heaven, like Brainerd, Martyn and Mills, in solemn triumph ? 

Let us, my brother, catch an inspiration from the solemn interest 
of this our last interview on earth, sacredly to pledge ourselves to 
our great and common undertaking. Let us still be united in fellow- 
ship as co-workers for Christ in the renovation of the world. Let us 
labour to rescue bleeding, afflicted humanity ; to proclaim to all who 
will hear it, that message from heaven, which imparts to time all its 
importance, to eternity all its glory. Let us remember that the vows 
of God are on us; and when we think of a world lying in wicked- 
ness ; of ourselves, and all the generations of men pressing onwards 
to eternity, O let our passions burn, let zeal arise in mighty wrath to 
dash our icy habits in pieces, and scourge us onward from indolence 
to fervid exertion, while we make that promise, which this evening 
comes to us from heaven, our common motive and support in life, our 
triumph in a dying hour, and our glory beyond the grave, “be ye 
faithful unto death, and I will give you a crown of life.’ And 
though long before the angel having the everlasting Gospel shall 
have finished his flight through heaven, our bodies shall be moulder- 
ing in the grave, yet we shall rise together in the same resurrection, 
together shall we recount the toils and conflicts of our earthly minis- 
try, while our voices shall join in that song of triumph, which will as- 
cend, like the sound of many waters, about the throne, “ the king- 
doms of the world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ.” 

My brother, accept again this token of our fellowship, our es- 
teem, and our affection. ‘‘ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: The 
Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” 
AMEN. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


of the PrupentiAL Committers to the Rev. Witi1aAm GorTiies 
‘Scuaurruer, Missionary of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions to the Jews in Turkey. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir, 

Your particular designation as a missionary of the cross, is to 
the Jews ;—a people, to whom pertained “the adoption, and the giv- 
ing of the law, and the service of God, and the promises; whose 
were the fathers ; and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed forever ;’—a people, peculiar in their 
history, opinions, prejudices, habits, character and condition; and 
who are not only a standing fulfilment of prophecy and divine threat- 
enings, but are destined, we believe, to afford also a glorious illustra- 
tion of the faithfulness of God in performing his promises. Yes, dear 
Brother, you are sent on no hopeless embassy. The conversion of 
the Jews to Christianity is certain. Out of Zion shall come forth a 
Deliverer, who shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob, “and so all 
Israel shall be saved.” 

On this theme the Committee must not dwell; and, after the am- 
ple discussion of it in the sermon preached at your ordination, they 
need not ;—for there you will find the rays of light from the sacred 
pages made to converge brightly upon it, without those fanciful spec- 
ulations by which the subject has so often been obscured. 

You go forth to prepare the way for the Deliverer to come among 
the descendants of Israel, and restore them to the great “ family in 
heaven and earth,” from which they have been alienated: so that 
they, being “no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God, and built upon the foun- 
dation of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone, may be able to comprehend, with all saints, what is the 
breadth, and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.” 

You will give yourself no anxious concern in the question, wheth- 
er the Jews are to be returned to the land of their fathers; and you 
will have no agency in measures for associating them in colonies by 
by themselves. The great object of your labours and prayers will be, 
their spiritual renovation in the several places of their dispersion. 
Let your “ heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel” continually 
be, “that they might be saved.” To this end preach the Gospel in 
simplicity ; preach “‘ Christ crucified,” though to the ancient Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness. Preach to the Jew 
as you would to the Gentile. Approach him as a man—a member 
of the human family estranged from God—a man possessing the like 
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nature with other men. Preach to him the law, “holy, just and 
good,” explaining its spirituality, extent and reasonableness, its 
claims and sanctions, till he perceives himself to be condemned, and 
is ready to cry out, What shall Ido? Then will he feel his need 
of the Messiah revealed in the Gospel. Then you. may preach 
“Christ crucified,” and he will hear. The doctrine will no longer 
be “a stumbling-stone and rock of offerice,” but “the wisdom of God 
and the power of God.” 

The apostles presented the same views of the Gospel, substantially, 
wherever they went, believing them to be equally suited to affect the 
hearts of all tribes and conditions of men. And though the circum- 
stances of the Jew have changed since then, and education is more 
industriously employed to fortify his childhood against Christianity, 
there is probably no more, on the whole, to deter him from embrac- 
ing the religion of Jesus, when truly presented, than there was before 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. Indeed the hearts of 
many of them begin already to sicken with hope deferred, and the 
ground fails on which to build their expectations of another Messiah, 
to reign among the mountains of Judea as universal monarch of the 
earth. 

The successful attention you have paid to the peculiar literature 
of the modern Jews, will enable you to avail yourself of the occasion- 
al assistance which may be derived from that quarter. An acquaint- 
ance with the sources of the knowledge prevalent among the Jews, 
and with their opinions and prejudices, their habits of thinking, their 
modes of reasoning, and their standards of religious faith, cannot be 
of small importance to one who would ‘‘ commend the truth” to their 
consciences. You will thereby be able the better to discern the fa- 
vourable times and seasons for exhibiting the several doctrines of the 
Gospel ; and, like the apostle when writing to the Hebrews,and like 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself when addressing that people, you will 
know how to adapt your illustrations to the peculiar habits of their 
minds. 

But the Committee anticipate far greater benefit from the acquisi- 
tions you have made in the sacred literature of God’s holy word. At 
this hallowed fountain you have delighted to dwell, and to draw from 
thence the waters of salvation; and we doubt not but you will con- 
tinue to familiarize yourself more and more with the original lan- 
guages of the Bible, and, renouncing conjectural and fanciful in- 
terpretations, will strive daily to know accurately and assuredly what 
is ‘‘the mind of the Spirit,” as contained in the entire volume of in- 
spiration. Thus, if at the same time you cultivate the graces of the 
Spirit, and rely wholly on his powerful aid, you will be invested 
with the panoply of the Gospel, and become stronger than “the 
strong man armed,” and able to contend even with “ principalities,” 
and “* powers,” and “the rulers of the darkness of this world,” and 
“* spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

Having spent five years in this country, you have become a cit- 
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izen of these United States.* This has been for the purpose of se- 
curing to yourself, when in the East, the nghts and immunities of 
a member of our Republic. You have no political designs to answer. 
The kingdom, in which you are specially mterested, belongeth not 
to this world. 


Embarking at New York, you will proceed first to Paris, where 
you will spend the winter in attendance on the public lectures of that 
ity, so far as they can be made useful to your main object. While 
there, you will take special pains to ascertain, for the use of the Com- 
mittee, how far that city affords peculiar facilities to the missionary 
for prosecuting studies that are important to his usefulness when in the 
field. ‘These and other results of your inquiries you will draw up 
with as much care and conciseness as possible, and transmit to this 
country before leaving France. 

Having secured the objects of your visit to the French metropolis, 
you will hasten to that of the Turkish Empire, where will be the seat 
and centre of your missionary labours. At Constantimople you will 
find Mr. Goodell, and probably Mr. Dwight, with whom, though their 
attention is directed chiefly to the Armenian people, you will often 
take sweet counsel. Your predecessor in the Jewish mission, Mr. 
Brewer, now residing at Smyrna, will doubtless give you the aid of 
his experience. With Messrs. Bird and Whiting, your brethren in 
Syria, you will open a fraternal correspondence. ‘In liberated Greece 
there are no Jews; but Mr. King, to whose influence your coming 
to this country is chiefly attributable, will be disposed and able to 
assist you in your researches. Malta will be your principal store- 
house of books and tracts; and should it result from your inquiries, 
that it is expedient to add a fount of Hebrew types to those already 
provided in the establishment, the Committee will order one to be 
procured. With missionaries of European Societies in the various 
countries of the East, you will maintain such an understanding and 
correspondence, as shall be likely to conduce to the interests of your 
mission. 

Your special subjects of inquiry will be these ;—the number, sit- 
uation, occupations, and history of the Jews in the Turkish empire 
—the parts of the empire in which they are most numerous—how far 
they are stationary—in what manner they are regarded and treated 
by the Turkish government—their feelings towards Mohammedans, 
and towards the various sects of Christians—the feelings of different 
Christian denominations towards them—the probable origin and _pre- 
sent state of the spirit of free religious inquiry among the Jews of 
Constantinople, described by Mr. Brewer, Mr. Hartley, and others— 
the conduct of the Armenians towards those Jewish converts who 
were banished to Cesarea—the subsequent history of those converts 
—how far it is the policy of the Turkish government to discourage 
proselyting from one religious sect to another—whether a convert 
from Judaism to Christianity i is incapacitated from obtaining a live- 
lihood in Turkey—how far the Jews of Turkey are an educated peo- 


* Mr. Schauffler is by birth a German. 
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ple, and what is the nature of their schools—how far a reading peo- 
ple, and what are their books—how far attentive to the rites and cer- 
emonies of their own religion—how far accessible to Christian in- 
fluence; etc. » The number, character, and condition of the Ca- 
raites, or Protestant Jews, will every where be an object of your spe- 
cial inquiry. 

At proper seasons you will visit, at your discretion, some of the 
more remarkable places of Jewish residence; such as Smyrna, Sa- 
lonica in Macedonia, Larissa in Thessaly, perhaps the Crimea, and 
perhaps even the venerated land of their fathers’ sepulchres, and also 
the great seat of their modern population in the countries of the Dan- 
ube. 

In every place of your abode, and in all your journies, you will 
keep full and accurate journals of facts and opinions, which you will 
transmit to the Committee as often as possible; and annually, if 
practicable semi-annually, you will feel bound to make a communi- 
cation to the Ladies’ Society of Boston and Vicinity for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, which provides generously for your 
support. 

Dear Brother, you need not fear, and you do not; being fully as- 
sured that you go in obedience to the command of the Lord Jesus, 
and that you may plead the promise of divine aitendance as being 
certainly yours. With the Lord Jesus to aid you, what can you not 
do? With him to support you, what can you not suffer? With him 
to go with you, where should you decline to go? In him be strong, 
and in the power of his might, and you will never be overcome, nor 
fail of victory, in the day of conflict. “ Be careful for nothing; but 
in every thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God; and the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep your heart and mind 


through Christ Jesus.” 
By order of the Prudential Committee. 


R. ANDERSON, 
DAVID GREENE. 


Missionary Rooms, Boston, Nov. 30, 1831. 
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SERMON. 


JouHN viii. 36. 
If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. 


In this world truth and error are struggling for vic- 
tory. The field of contest is the human intellect. 
The prize contended for is man, immortal man; and it 
is his destiny either to be bound for ever in the chains 
of error, or to be led forth in eternal freedom and 
glory by the hand of truth. From the earliest times 
this conflict has been going on; the war is still wag- 
ing; nor will it cease, until delusion shall lose its hold 
of the human mind, and the kingdom of truth and 
righteousness be established throughout the earth. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, coming from heaven, 
brought the truth to men in order to liberate them 
from the miserable bondage of sin. It is implied in 
his instructions connected with the text, that all other 
supposed methods of freeing men from the servitude 
of error and iniquity are ineffectual. Jf the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed. ‘The point 
here set before us is, that THE GOSPEL IS THE ONLY 
POWER, WHICH CAN DISENTHRALL ENSLAVED MAN, 
AND BESTOW UPON HIM THE FREEDOM OF HOLINESS 
AND JOY. 
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I. In attempting to establish this position I shall 
first consider the inadequacy of the other influences, 
which have been supposed to have an important bear- 
ing on the welfare of the world. 


1. The power of Civilization is feeble in the con- 
test with moral and natural evil. Although the con- 
trast is very striking between a barbarous and civilized 
state, and although the descriptions, which have been 
given of the Arcadian simplicity and innocence of the 
children of nature, have been found to be mere ro- 
mance; yet the blessings of civilization are often very 
limited, and fail to remove the evils, by which the 
family of man are afflicted. In the result of civiliza- 
tion we may see the deep spirit of revenge and the 
secret blow of retaliation yielding to the power of | 
law. Many domestic and social virtues may spring 
up. Many conveniences and luxuries, before un- 
tasted, may be enjoyed. But civilization has not the 
effect of removing the most cruel superstition and de- 
grading idolatry. ‘Phe most refined of the nations of 
antiquity were the worshippers of gods of every name 
and form, often with rites of indescribable turpitude. 
The very governments themselves, which had been 
established, supported idolatry, and bound the people 
to it by chains, which could be broken only by the 
power of God. Even now there are nations highly 
civilized, where yet the people are the wretched thralls 
of superstition and the most deplorable idolatry. 

Besides this, there have prevailed and still prevail 
among civilized states very gross and flagrant vices, 
and sometimes enormous crimes are tolerated. The 
government established is perhaps a grinding tyranny; 
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and although the subject may be shielded against inju- 
ries from a fellow-subject, yet all may be in the power 
of a proud master, accustomed to indulge his passions 
without restraint and without fear. What can be 
more wonderful, than to see civilized nations punish- 
ing with merited death the midnight assassin or soli- 
tary murderer, and yet eagerly and for slight occasions 
arraying themselves for battle, rushing upon each 
other with hideous shouts, with the ferocity of wild 
beasts and the malignity of devils, and in the shock | 
falling together by thousands in a miserable death? 
What can be more astonishing than this, excepting 
that the civilized survivors agree to obliterate from 
their minds the thought of murder, and speak only of 
noble bearing, and heroic resistance, and glorious vic- 
_ tory? Yet such has been the custom of civilized na- 
tions in all ages. 


2. The progress of Mechanical Ingenuity is incom- 
petent to secure the happiness of the human family. 
Never has the power of mind over matter been so 
wonderfully displayed as in the present age. ‘The 
elements are now made to perform, with the greatest 
rapidity, the work, which was formerly done by the slow 
and tedious labor of human hands. ‘The superintend- 
ence of one person, with the aid of water and fire, now 
brings out results, which formerly required the toil of . 
thousands. Millions of little wheels, apparently self- 
moved, are spinning the threads, which by shuttles, 
seemingly thrown by invisible hands, are woven into 
the finest webs. The old method of travelling by the 
fleetness of horses is going out of repute, and three 
or four times the former speed is now gained by the 
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power of steam. Whether the same power will un- ~_ 
yoke our oxen from the plough, we are not yet able 
to determine. Many, however, are cherishing high 
hopes of the improvement of the human race, from 
the progress of mechanical philosophy. It has been 
thought, that human hands will be so freed from the 
necessity of labor, that ample leisure will be furnished 

to the great mass of mankind for intellectual culture, 
and thus that a new aspect will be given to the con- 
dition of the world. Will these hopes be realized? 

The accumulation and general diffusion of wealth 
in the community will indeed release many hands from 
labor; but the leisure enjoyed may be abused to pur- 
poses of luxurious and criminal indulgence, and will 
be, without the restraint of moral and religious prin- 
ciple. Besides, there are very obvious limits to this © 
anticipated release from manual industry. Almost all 
the hundreds of millions, who are nourished on the 
earth, are dependent for their food on the careful, 
toiling hand of agriculture. The ground: must be 
cultivated; the seeds cast into the furrow; the fruits 
of harvest gathered. Mechanical improvements will 
not repeal the sentence passed upon man,—Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake: in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life. Thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee: and thou. shalt eat the 
herb of the field. Inthe sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground. 

Were it possible to release all men from the neces- 
sity of labor, would there be any reason to hope, that 
the amount of happiness would be increased? In the 
present state of society, who is the most virtuous, and 
who partakes most fully of earthly felicity—the man 
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of wealth and leisure, or the industrious husbandman? 
Should we survey the manners of the idle masters of 
slaves in the tropical climates, could we think, that ~ 
they are as uncontaminated, pure, and virtuous, as the 
hardy cultivators of the soil, where slavery is un- 
known? a 

It may well be doubted whether, with the present 
relative power of virtue and vice in the world, there» 
would be any moral advantage in the diminution of 
the necessity of labor. If the man of leisure is likely 
to suffer his faculties to rust in indolence; or if, wh 1 : . 
excited to action, his course is likely to be ungoverned — 
and disastrous; it were better for him atid! for the 
community, that he should be subjected to constant 
and innocent toil. If, however, while mechanical 
philosophy shall create leisure for men, they shall be 
taught to live for objects, for which only life is of any 
value; then the influence of mechanism, or of labor- 
Saving inventions and improvements, will be favorable 
to the world. But in mere leisure, by reason of the 
easy supply of physical wants,—in leisure, unguided 
and unemployed in wise mental and moral pursuits,— 
there is no promise of good. 


3. The influence of General Education and the 
prevalence of Free Institutions through the earth, 
however important, will not alone secure the happi- 
ness of man. Never perhaps was there so great con- 
fidence as at the present moment in the power of 
education. When the unthinking people shall be 
roused to thought, and their wild, uninstructed child- 
ren shall be trained up in various useful branches of 
_ learning, then, it has been supposed, the golden age 


will come. ‘There are doubtless important effects 


which would result from the general diffusion of — 


knowledge. Men, now ground to the dust, if they 
become enlightened and discern their natural rights, 
reeive how they have been despoiled of them, 
off the yoke of debasing servitude. Old 
and flagrant abuses will no longer be tolerated. Could 
all the inhabitants of Europe be made intelligent, and 
have before them in distinct vision the miserable 
degradation, to which they are reduced, not by any 
“nec essity of nature, but by the sensuality, the vanity, 
Ne, pride, the ambition of their rulers, and particu- 
larly by the spirit of war, which in the last fifty years 


has expended five thousand millions of dollars, and — 
which annually extorts from them five hundred mill- _ 
ions of dollars for the support of the pageantry and — 


murder of several millions of soldiers; think you, that 
they would approve of a system, which overwhelms 
them with the most oppressive taxes? Think you, 
that half a million of intelligent, undeluded, unen- 
slaved men would, at the call of a demon-spirit, march 
into the wilds of Russia to perish by cold, and famine, 
and the avenging sword? Could the beams of knowl- 
edge be poured upon the mind of the Turk, would he 
any longer, cheerfully and as a matter of duty, yield 
his neck to the sultan’s scimetar; or would he not be 
likely to strike for liberty? But oppression is only 
one of the evils, to which the family of man is sub- 
jected; and such is the condition of the world, that 
sometimes submission to injustice is a matter of pru- 
dence, and resistance often aggravates the Sty) 
which it aims to remove. ip 
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ee In countries, already a) useful knowledge may 
a easily be diffused among the people, and great im- 
provements may be made in the methods of education; 
~ but perhaps with an entire failure of the grand antici- 
pated results. If with the culture of the mune there 
should be no culture of the heart; if a moral an 
gious influence is to be banished from our schools and 
colleges; if man, an immortal being, shall study only 
the laws of the material world, and overlook his rela- 
tion to God and to the scenes:of eternity; if he is 
taught every thing excepting that, which it is ineffa- 
bly the most important, that he should understand; 
_then we shall find, that a new and terrible energy is 
i “given to unholy passion, and, although knowledge is 
af | power, that undirected, misapplied, perverted power 
ds an object of dread. | 
For the advantages of civil liberty in our country 
we have great occasion of gratitude to God. Our 
rulers proceed from ourselves, and are responsible to 
the people. ‘The church is distinct~from the state. 
Our ministers of religion are not titled dignitaries, 
with princely incomes,—idle shepherds, who care not 
for the flock, yet clothe themselves with the fleece, 
dyed in scarlet. Our ministers, happily for our coun- 
try, are working men; not working in the cause of 
superstition and delusion, but in the cause of the peo- 
ple and in the cause of God; and every man is al- 
lowed to worship God agreeably to the dictates of 
his own conscience, and is under no compulsion to 
support any form of religion whatever. ‘The Jew 
and the Mahommedan may live among us undisturbed; 
the infidel and the atheist have nothing to fear except- 
“ing from truth, and their own conscience, and God. 
3 : a 
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thang capacious, easy of access, an as} in 
eye of all nations. — But while the people are 


to Disc baitetigs ial the itativledée ia enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights, and the protection of the 


_ most ‘sures government on the face of the earth? 


ij exemplified saa verified, the maxim, that ie 2 or 
faction is the enanhiess pi any for the benefit of a 
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eng of the federal constitution. en 
or the defeat of a particular party has been thou: 

_to have a decided bearing on the welfare of the com- 
“munity and the great interests of republican liberty. 
But on this point listen to an eminent statesman, who 


says, “Our collisions of principle have been little, 


very little more, than conflicts for place.” Such is 


the humiliating result of the experience and observa- 


tion, for forty years, of one, who has witnessed all 
the conflicts of party, and thas occupied the highest 
place invthe government of the United States. 

If this be a true account of the past, then is it. not 
probable that, unless some new influence be felt, the 
future will resemble it, and that hereafter, as hereto- 
fore, the earnest struggles of party will be struggles 
for office? Our citizens will be arrayed against each 
other for bitter conflict; but the end will be like that 
of most of the wars, which have ravaged the earth; 
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Pinte s,a ie men, che iden: and masters, will reap 
all the'little honor and kh of “= warfare. Were 


Giatetitngh of right to vita of ihc seh He “will” 
ask for no other vietory but that of truth. A calm — 
‘and virtuous mind will detect the imposture of the 
4 pretended patriot, who speaks much of the public 
good, meaning only his own. ‘To the man of cove- 
‘tousness and greedy ambition, what is the peace of. 
the commiunity?—what are the great interests of mo-— 

rality and order, of virtue and religion? The welfare 

of the people is the pretence, the lure; but self is the 

moving power. » Let the people be disciplined in vir- 

tue; let a. spirit. ‘of mutual kindness and good-will 

govern them instead of a spirit of scorn, and hatred, 

and defiance; and they will not suffer themselves to. 
become the instruments, by which the unprincipled 

and worthless may lift themselves to office and power. 
* Let them unite virtue with intelligence; and/then will 
the, wholesome laws be uniformly carried into effect. 
ae But were the energy of our laws always sustained; 
were our magistrates always men of upright, noble, 
disinterested views, having no aim but the public wel- 
fare; what is the amount of good, which would spring 
‘from this perfection of government, but this, that the 
facilities of procuring a subsistence or of acquiring 
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tected in the enjoyment of-their rights? Let it be, 
that a good government will shield from injustice the 
lowest as well as the highest; let it be, that stich a 
government will shut out the Mo seed: the corrupting 

X , the desolating miseries of war. But can , 
government stay the destroying plague, which, in its 
march from India, has trampled on the lives of fifty 
millions, and has come to our shores? Or can gov- 
ernment’stay the prevalence of error and vice, which 


infect. our whole atmosphere, predisposing and _ pre- 
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paring victims for eternal death?’ No. This freedom 
from sin and consequent misery is not the direct re- 
sult of government; but of the truth of God. | The 


gospel must come with its purifying energy to the 
hearts of mankind, or the deadly plague of sin will 


still prevail, and its victims will be cast out from aie 


Ly universe into the deep and horrible pit. 


A The confidence which is placed in Philosophy 
for the advancement of human happiness, will be © 
found fallacious. If even the general education of 
the people will not of itself secure the public welfare; 
what shall we think of those grand anticipations of 
human improvement and perfectibility, which are | 


founded upon the progress of science among the 


learned? Are they any thing more, than the crea- 
tions of fancy? ‘The most learned nations, nations 


which have been the most prolific of philosophers, 


have not always been the most virtuous and happy. 
Science has ever been attended with a corruption of 
manners. It might be an error to regard them as 
bearing the relation of cause and effect. “Both ina, 
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/ and national prosperity, affording, on»the one side, 
leisure and opportunity for intellectual culture in| 
ft inds eager for philosophical inquiry; and, on the 
other side, furnishing scope for ie de- 
grading indulgence. Who is not® aware, t , 
of the most learned men have been Baa to 
efpirectis vices? And who is not aware also, that, 
among nations holding a proud rank in mencagehe 
moral virtues have been, like the plants in a sar al 


desert, rarely seen, and, when seen, struggling fe 
in the arid plain and under a parching sun? 7 a 
_» Of all the sciences of the present day the most 
boastful as to its’effect on human ‘happiness is Polit- 
i “teal Economy. Its aim is the production and distri- 
bution of wealth: but is wealth the highest good of. 
‘man? Let it be, that this science may lead to the 
-abrogation of many absurd laws, which put chains 
upon human activity, and may teach the few, who 
have leisure for its study, to add wisely to their indi- 
vidual ‘wealth. But can political economy ever abro- 
gate that law of God, whith is stamped upon the 
condition of man, and which subjects him to the 
necessity of procuring his bread by the sweat of his 
face? Can the six hundred millions of men live with- 

out food, and clothing, and habitations?-—and will the 
stubborn earth yield #8 fruit, without human labor, at 
the call of political economy?—or, while the hand of 
man is idle, will the prolific ocean deliver its finny 
tribes upon the shore for: jhe subsistence? Though 
the wheel and the loom may move without: Ptiteon 
power,—yet can the materials for clothing be raised — 
and collected by the magic of science, or will the 
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rocks; and the clay, and the trees of the forest fash- 


& 
ion themselyes into houses for indolent, happy man? ~~ 


Political »economy has for a few years past been the 
4 pride of Great Britain. What. has it effected? Let 
the'ten thousands of the degraded and starving pop- 
‘ulation of Britain, who have been poured upon our 
shores in pursuit of work and of bread, bear witness. 
It is Metaphysical Philosophy, which peculiarly and 
emphatically claims the name of philosophy, and 
— which in different ages has called forth the utmost 
| efforts. 
the truth makes men free, how can philosophy have 
any effect in promoting the liberation of man, unless 


it be true? And what has been the character of hu-_ 
man philosophy? What has been its relation to truth? 
What have been the proud theories, which learned, 


2 
contemplative men have constructed by the toil of 


years, and what have been most of the celebrated 
schools, which have succeeded each other from age to 


age down even to the present day, but theories and. 


schools of error and folly? What shall we think of 
the system of Panthersm, which makes all nature, all 
worlds, every plant and animal, a part of God? and 
what of the opposite system, which asserts, in the 
metaphysical language, an absolute unity, exclusive 
of all plurality, and which regards the world as hav- 
ing merely a shadowy existence, and our relation to 
it as an illusion? Yet for these theories have learned 


philosophers in different ages contended,—for a world a 


without a God and Creator, or for a God without a 
world;——for a visible God to the denial of spirit, or 
for an invisible God to the denial of matters, 
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; of men of the most powerful intellect. If 


| 4 ‘What shall we think of a nibbstossincde dettvatl wastes 
its strength in the ‘discussion of Ideas as the eternal — “4 
essence of things residing in absolute intelligence, ea 
and-as general existences, which make the fouriiion: ay 
of all true knowledge? Yet such was the philosophy ° 
of Plato, which still clouds the minds of mz | d 
men. What shall we think of the philosophy, which 
asserts that pain is no evil? or of that, which says 
that motion is impossible, and that nothing is certa ain 
excepting its own skepticism? What shall we t in 
of the philosophy, which asserts that all human vo roli- 
tions result from causes beyond the control of man, 
| who i is thus made a machine, instead of being a moral 
agent, and which infers, that man has no occasion for 
iment of remorse, and cannot be exposed to 
fut ture punishment? Yet such is the doctrine of mod- 
‘ern Socinianism and of ancient materialism. The 
-same philosophy is that of Kapila in India, maintain- 
o, that our determination or eeLion, which we im- 
agine to be free, is only a necessary effect, thus sub- 
jecting man to fatalism. We might let huge errors 
or absurdities pass unnoticed, were they harmless; but 
if philosophical theories, which God permits in order 
to humiliate the pride of reason, are perilous to morals 
ees and religion, then it isytime to examine the founda- 
~~ tion, on which they are built. If the ancient atomists 
deduced from the doctrine of fatalism consequences 
‘unfriendly to virtue; if the same consequences were 
, deduced by the materialists of India; if the infidels 
of France and Great Britain have as an inference 
denied the guilt of man or ‘transferred it to God; if 
; iets ns seeereres at that the necessa- 
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universalism, in its influence blasting to morals and 


piety, derives all the nourishment at its root from the 


conceit, that God absolutely and irresistibly forms 
every man’s sinful character; then surely they, who 
hold to the doctrine of necessity, must have a difficult 
task to prove, that all. these conclusions, in which men 
of different ages and nations and intellect and moral 
character have concurred, are really illegitimate de- 
ductions, and that man, though bound in chains of 
iron, walks forth unshackled, free, and moveable as 
the air of heaven. 

The present most distinguished philosopher in 
France, after describing the succession of what he 
deems the four great and best systems, into which the 


be 


philosophy of every age may be resolved, sensualism, 


idealism, skepticism, and mysticism,—all, in his opin- 
ion, very good and useful, though in part erroneous,— 
comes to this conclusion, which strikes as with a thun- 


derbolt the pretensions of philosophy,—‘‘Error is the 
; } 


law of our nature; we are condemned to error; and 


in all our opinions, in all our words, there is a great 


mixture of error and even of absurdity.” Such is 
the sentence, which the eloquent lecturer at Paris pro- 
nounces upon the “host. of philosophers, who have 
preceded him for three thousand years. His own at- 
tempt to present an eclectic system, in which the 
wheat is winnowed from the chaff, shows very clear- 


ly, that his sentence upon others is not inapplicable ~ 
to himself. Such is the judgment of a distinguished 


metaphysical philosopher: “Error is the law of our 
nature.’ But Jesus Christ says, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life. He that believeth in me shall 

not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
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After ‘examining the histo of philosophy in ‘ie! 


one upon the ruins of. another, it has been the purpose es 
of Providence to “stain the pridé” of human reason, 

and,to show to the universe, that “the wisdo 0 
world is foolishness with God.” The mere philoso- 
phy of man is thus brought into contempt; that the 
revelation from God might be honored, ig t 
might see the wisdom of receiving with t 


and the implicit confidence of children the 1 instract } 
which their omniscient Father has civen them. >” 
bo lenis from this kel of soa 2 


elfen religious wisdom. When the suiiptinle 


are proved to be the word of God, and the plain, bs 


obvious meaning of the revelation from heaven is un- 


“ag different ages of thevorld one 18 constrained to be- — 
lieve, that, by the wild, contradictory, ieee 
monstrous philosophical systems, which have ee 
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folded; when the truth is thus brought to the mind of © 


the sinner; then and then only can we hope to see the 
blessings of salvation descend upon the soul. Phi- 
losophy is powerless in this work of saving. If it 
does not lead down to hell, it can never orate up to 
heaven. -The Bible, the Bible only, contains the true 
philosophy, which, accompanied by the Divine Spirit, 
reconciles man to God, changes the depraved charac- 
ter into the form of excellence, and conducts the poor 

** child of mortality through the dark valley of death to 
‘mansions of eternal light and glory. 
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~boe'The general happiness of the world can never 


“& be secured 1 by Irreligion, nor by any erroneous and 


— Corrupt Form of Religion. ae 
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oP as ~ What has been accomplished by atheism and infi- 
delity for the benefit of mankind? You may learn byt . 

_» looking at ancient Rome, when the restraints of super- 
- Stition were loosened by the prevalence of the athe- 
istic system;. for soon the general dissolution of 
ars destroyed)the foundations of public order, 
and despotic power rose upon the ruins. From the 
horrers of the revolution in France, at the close of 

- the last century, it is impossible to separate the sys- 
tems of atheism and infidelity, which, es the banish- 


otiiben hist every enormity of crime. <A decided and 
thorough spirit of irreligion pervaded the people. In- 
fidelity extinguished the fear of God; it resigned 
conscience to passion; it rescued no victim from t ne 
bloodthirsty aspirant, nor lifted a voice of | ‘mercy 
against the ferocious madness of the times. No. It 
is not by denying a God, a Providence, a future reck- 
oning, an eternal judgment, that the dagger is wrested 
ae the hand of the assassin; that property is secured 
against the grasp of covetousness; and that the pollu- 
: fi ‘of universal lust is changed into purity and honor. 
There must be a divine law of unchanging rectitude, 
and.a stern sanction, which is competent to bend the 
iron sinew of pride, and to bring the terrors of eter- 
nal. justice to bear upon the solicitations of appetite, 
and the otherwise indomitable energies of passion. 
Infidelity in Great Britain and America 1s seen in » 
a different point of view from the public theatre, on 
which it was displayed in France; its appropriate in- | 
fluence is to be sought in the professed principles and 
in the more private lives of the masters of the school. 
In their lives we shall find either degrading vices and 
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-. crimes, or a dearth of the great and generous virtues; 
~-and’in'their doctrines we shall find loose moral in- 
structions, accommodated to the unholy passions of 
the heart, and designed to fortify the depraved spirit 


in its hostility to the pure and perfect Jaw of God. It 


has been manifested and proved to the world, that the 
system of infidelity, by denying the righteous govern- 
ment of God and the rewards and punishments of 
eternity, subverts the foundation of morals; that it 
breaks down the distinction between right and wrong, 


substituting every man’s variable judgment in the place 


of the immutable standard of heaven; that und 
powerful temptations to crime, arising from ifisatiable 
cupidity or raging ambition, it removes, if there bea 
prospect of present impunity, all restraint; and that 
it cherishes an absorbing egotism or vanity, an unpity- 
ing ferocity, and an unbridled sensuality, by the in- 
dulgence of which the tranquillity and Bien of 
society are laid waste. uti 

Paganism is the great parent of iniquity and of un- 
utterable hic Rdetone among several hundreds of 
millions of the human family. Shall we ask for truth, 
for instance, from the religion of India? Among t e 
sects of the Brahminic system, to which shall we ap- 
ply? Shall we ask the followers of Vishnoo, of 
Siva, or of Bramhu? The voice, that responds to 
us, will speak of numerous forms and incarnations of 
male and female gods; of successive annihilations and 


reproductions of all created existence, including the — 


gods; of interminable and ridiculous fables; and of 

idolatrous and shameless worship, which in a Chris- 

tian country cannot even be named. Shall we ask 

for virtue, purity, goodness, from they religion of In- 
. | 
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dia? Alas, the question will excite only a smile. 
Indian idolatry is drenched in pollution, and the idol- — 
atry of every other country is associated with crime 
and misery. ii 
Mohamedenism is the feligion of sensuality and of 
violence, awakening the spirit of scorn instead of a 
irit of benevolence, and cherishing with the utmost 
Been as the first object the ferocious energies of 
war. Ignorant, degraded, profligate, enslaved Tur- 
key exhibits at the present day the benefits, which the 
world may expect from Islamism: the millions, who 
have perished by the sabre of the prophet and his fol- 
lowers, could they rise from the dead, would speak 
aloud of the character and tendency of the Mebata ‘ 
edan religion. Tae » 
Romanism has set up an authority on the att, 
which comes in the place of God, and exhibits an ec- 
clesiastical monarch at Rome, often of a notoriously 
profligate character, who, either by himself or a coun- 
cil, claims the right of settling for the whole human 
race the faith of the understanding and the decisions 
of conscience, and which thus would enslave to am- 
bition, pride, lust, and covetousness the intellect and 
moral feelings of all mankind. Popery appears under 
the double aspect of a frightful persecuting power, 
and the teacher of most pernicious and fatal error. 
In its history we may see mingled the flames of per- 
secution, the blood of the martyrs, the tortures of the 
inquisition, the various massacres of heretics, with the 
idolatry, covetousness, pollution, pride, and horrible 
crimes, which have marked the seat of the beast on 
the seven-hilled ‘eternal city.” Hs the dread of 
popery an idle apprehension, produced by a bugbear? 
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We trust, it may be so soon may be so now, it 
‘ | 


“some Protestant countries: it may be so in our own. 


But popery has been in past ages, and is still, in many 
nations, a most terrific power. We may indeed look 
without) trembling on the yellow-maned lion of Africa, 
who is brought to America in a strong cage... But on 
his native sands, where he roams in ae king of 
the desert, there is neither man nor beast, that can 
abide his roaring. Has not the foot of the pope trod- 
den on the neck of monarchs? It was but a few years 
before the French revolution, that the degraded, en- 


slaved states of Europe annually poured into the treas- 


ury of the Roman church more than two millions of 


‘dollars, while the revenue of the papal territory itself 
“was three millions, making an income to the pretended 


vicar of Jesus Christ of ave millions annually. Had 
the pope been indeed the vicar of Jesus Christ, with 
this sum annually put into his hands, it would seem, 
that in any period of half a century it would have 
been in his power to have sent out such an agency of 
truth, as would have converted the whole family of 
man to the Christian faith, and made this desolate 
earth as the paradise of God. But instead of’ being 

employed in.building up the kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
the revenue of the Catholic church has been wasted in 
supporting the regal splendor of the servant of ser- 
vants; in providing for his nephews, as a nearer rela- 
tionship is conveniently expressed; in purchasing 
curious works of art; in building splendid churches 
and palaces; in keeping up a standing army, and in 
carrying on war; and the consequence is, that this 
god on the earth is now burthened with a public debt 
of a hundred millions of dollars, which he will never 
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be able to pay. Popery, as to its physical power, is 
now comparatively weak. Its spiritual dominion also 
has been much curtailed by the resistance of reason 
and common sense to absurdity and tyranny, resulting, 
from the want of Protestant light, in a wide-spread 
infidelity in the Catholic countries of Europe. Still 


a great part of the people of Europe know nothing 


of the Christian religion but in that new form of idol- 
atry, into which it has been cast by the great magician 
at Rome. And who is not aware, that popery exerts 
in no country a powerful moral influence, and that the 


historyyof the past forbids the hope, that it will ever — 
be able to meliorate the condition of the pagan nations 
of the earth? We may hope, that at no remote period, — 
as the authority of Romanism sinks into contempt,” 


and the judgments of God strike the guilty city, the 
kings of the earth, whose fetters shall be broken, will 
say,—Alas, alas! that great city Babylon, that mighty 
city! for in one hour is thy judgment come. Then 
will the merchants of the earth weep and mourn over 
her, saying, alas, alas! that great city, that was clothed 
in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and pearls! For in one 
hour so great riches 1s come to naught. And then will 
all, who love the truth, say,—Rejoice over her, thou 


© heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets, for God 
hath avenged you on her. : 


The various forms of error among the Protestant 
Christian sects cannot be pointed out. Happily, most 
of the principal sects have a considerable degree of 
harmony in respect to the most essential articles of 


their faith. If some sects deny the great and essen- 


tial doctrines of the Gospel, and discharge the con- 
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science of the sinner from the dread of future retribu- 
tion;—we cannot be ignorant, that their errors have no 
tendency to restrain men from criminal indulgence, 
nor to lead them to the abandonment of iniquity, nor 
to excite them to the generous toils of a self-denying 
charity, without which ih face of the earth will never 


be renewed. ‘ 
Thus it is obvious that civilization, wa 
invention, intellectual culture, government, philoso- 
phy, and false religion are incompetent to ‘secure the 
happiness of man. on 


Il. The Gospet has power to liberate Mclaved 
man, and to render him holy and happy. 
~. That, when the earth was the abode of error and 
crime, and the unhappy race of man was corrupt and 
lost, God so loved the world as to send his Son, the 
brightness of his glory, by whom he created the uni- 
verse, down from heaven to appear in the form of 
man as the minister of his mercy,—to expiate sin by 
his death upon the cross,—to rise from the dead as a 
victorious king,—-and to disclose the laws, truths, and 
motives, pure, sublime, and energetic, by, which, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, the human 
character is transformed, and depraved man is made 


the friend of God,—seem to be the chief elementary — __ 
muagiples of the religion of Christ. e ees 


1. The power of the Gospel is seen in the nature” 
of its instructions. ‘The Gospel frowns upon and 
banishes those pernicious maxims of conduct, by 
which the peace of society is destroyed and commu- 
nities are laid waste. The eager thirst for honor, the 
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insatiable ambition, which preys on many a. mind 

often leading to the commission of great crimes, and ’ 
in a powerful monarch leading to the destruction of = 
thousands or millions of lives in war, is not tolerated ie 
by the Christian morality. The honor, which cometh 

from God, may be sought, but not the honor, which 

cometh from man. In like manner the maxims of 


i, vy 
retaliation and revenge are condemned; and instead 
; of being devoted to the busy cares of covetousness, = 


‘occasioning injustice, fraud, and oppression, men are ‘alte 
required to toil chiefly for incorruptible treasures. | 
_ Besides interdicting all false principles, the Gospel apt 
; Miginkes known and enjoins reght rules of conduct, the 
observance of which by all men would een 
change the face of human affairs. Were the precepts 
universally obeyed,——‘‘As ye would that others should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them;”’ “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself;’"—-much of the compli- 
eated machinery of government would be superseded 7 
and rendered useless. As no wrongs would be suf- 
fered, so there would be none to be redressed. Courts | 
might be generally abolished; prison-houses pulled 
down; ®chains, and bars, and bolts thrown away. 
Wise legislators might certainly rest from many of 
their labors, together with scheming politicians and ae ey 
subtle statesmen; and the affairs of the world would i a 
_*go on prosperously without the paces y ot a court on 


on 
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It is to be considered be that the gospel, in order 

, to promote virtue and consequent happiness, not,only sis 5 
! ~ prescribes right.rules of conduct, but also presents mo- pare 
tives to obedience, powerful at all times and in all. 
circumstances. The fine-spun theories of moralists _ 
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relating to the beauty of virtue and the fitness of things 
are at once brushed away by any strong temptation. 
Even a regard to present interest is often borne down 
by violent passion. But the gospel demands obedi- 
ence with the threatening of everlasting punishment, 
and invites to holiness with the promise of everlasting 
joy and glory. Its influence is felt in all the conditions 
of our being, binding the soul in secret as well as in 
public, addressing with authority the reason and con- 
science, warning of a greater evil than death, and 
urging to the resolute performance of duty in the 
midst of scorn, obloquy, and persecution, with a firm 
confidence in the promised favor of the Almighty. 


There is one peculiar principle of action inspired 


“by the gospel of amazing efficacy; and that was 
announced by the apostle, when he said, ‘‘ the love of 
Christ constraineth us.”” When the sinner, condemned 
and perishing, becomes a true believer in the crucified 
Son of God; when by faith he is redeemed, pardoned, 
justified; when he is led forth from his prison by the 
hand of his Savior, and through grace breathes the air 
of freedom; his heart swells with unutterableemotions 
of gratitude and love to his great Deliverer, and he is am 
impelled to live, not unto himself, but unto Jesus oe 
Christ, who loved him and died for him. This isthe | 
principle, which causes liberality to abound even in 
the depth of poverty; this 1s the principle, which car-- 
ries the missionary of the cross to the heathen, and 


+ 


the martyr to the stake, and which in every age, since 


the gospel was made known, has achieved the wonders 
of beneficence, that have surpassed the comprehension 


of a selfish world. 
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While the gospel produces the character of true vir- 
tue, it also confers permanent felicity on those, who 
fee] its influence. Under the unavoidable trials of 
their condition, in poverty, affliction, and sickness, it 
gives them submission to the correcting but merciful 
hand of God. The raging passions, which cause 
much of the misery of men, are quieted. The fury 
of the tempest is converted into a calm. The selfish 
toils of men are changed to the honorable and joyous 
labors of charity, which bring their own alent with 
them. 

But the gospel also inspires fe loftiest hopes of 


- interminable good beyond the grave—of new and per- 


petual discoveries of God’s sHatkadteionr pleasures, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the imagin- 
ation conceived—of glorious visions of the grace ‘utd 
mercy of Him, who died for sinners, and who is 
altogether lovely—-and of communion with all that 
is venerable, and holy, and majestic in the universe. 
Under the inspiration of such hopes the Christian 
meets the king of terrors without dismay. He goes 
down into the grave, as the Ceylon diver after pearls 
plunges into the wave, with the certainty of coming 
up, loaded with treasures, to behold the splendors of 
heaven. 


2. ‘The gospel has already wrought a great change 
in the condition of the world, and, when its influence 
shall be universal, all nations will be made virtuous 
and blessed. ‘The power of the Christian religion, it 
is well known, has changed many of the evil customs 
of the world. It has, abolished many cruel supersti- 
tions, and banished many enormous crimes; it has cast 
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down the idols from their pedestals, and purified the © 
temple of worship; it has mitigated the ferocity of 
war; it has broken the fetters of the slave; it has made. 
provision for the poor, and established hospitals for 
the sick; it has promoted civilization, refinement, 
learning, charity, and every thing, that tends to en- 
large the mind and ennoble the character. In this 
country, which owes its form of government to the 
early Christians of New-England, it has created for 
ten millions of men free institutions, which are per- 
ceptibly spreading their leaven through the earth. 

When the influence of the gospel shall be universal, 
the horrible superstitions and crimes, by which the — 
earth is desolated, will no longer exist. ‘There will 
be no more sacrifices of purity and of life in the ser-. 
vice of idolatry. No man will be found lifting his 
hand against his brother. No covetous hard-hearted 
oppressor will catch the poor man in his net. There 
will be none, who trade in the flesh and blood of their 
fellows. No throne of iniquity will be supported, no 
proud despot will reign over outraged and degraded 
subjects. When Jesus Christ shall have dominion 
from sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the 
earth, there will be peace to all people; the rude and 
boisterous passions will be quelled; the tempest of 
war will no longer sweep over the globe; the King 
in Zion will judge the poor of the people: he will 
save the children of the needy, and breakin pieces the 
oppressor. When the Son shall make men free, they 
will be free indeed. 

Nor is there any other hope for the world. God is 
wiser than man. Infinite benevolence and wisdom 
have devised and disclosed the way of human im- 
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a "provement. The rational offspring of God must be 


assimilated to their Creator. Intelligent and moral 
agents must be enlightened by the truth, and per- 
suaded to choose the right and to practise holiness. 
The perfect laws of the universe must be obeyed, or 
happiness will take its flight from the earth. Other 
hopes will fail. The fine-woven theories of perfecti- 
bility, not associated with religion, will prove but 
webs of gossamer. Even in our own country, the 
boasted intelligence of the people, if unallied to good- 
ness, will be founds ‘inadequate to the security of the 
yep welfare. If we stand before God as his. ene- 
“mies, with the stain of national crimes unavenged 
and tolerated, he will punish us; we shall have, like 
other nations, our retribution upon the earth: nor are 
the instruments of punishment difficult to be found; 
the angel of the pestilence may breathe upon us; the 
tempest may spread desolation around; angry, ambi- 
tious spirits may dissever the bonds of our union; our 
fields may be reddened with the blood of civil war. 
Should we be ripe for ruin, God cannot fail to find 
instruments for our destruction. 

No; it is not by the wisdom of statesmen and leg- 
islators; it is not by civil institutions, by the checks 
and balances of the powers of government, by laws 
and courts, by armies and navies, that the peace, and 
order, and happiness of mankind can be secured, and 
crime and suffering banished from the world. By 
these the flame may be smothered for a while, but it 
will again burst out. These expedients have been 
tried, and what has been the result? ‘The history of 
mankind is but the history of crime and misery. — It 
is the history oJ oe superstitions and debasing idol- 
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atries. It is the history of pride, envy, malignity, 


and ferocious ambition. It is the history of perpetual 
wars, by which fields have been ravaged, cities plun- 
dered and burnt, and countless millions of infuriated 
men swept from the earth. It is the history of crimes 
and iniquities of every hue; of inhuman oppressions 
and fiend-like tortures; of secret assassinations, and 
of more open and what are called honorable murders; 
of frauds, thefts, and robberies; of secret slanders, 
bitter revilings, and savage contests; of headlong 
gaming, besotting intemperance, profligate indulgence, 


and heaven-daring blasphemy. Make a true survey 
of the past history and the present condition of man-— 
kind, including our own favored country, and then say, 


whether there is any remedy for the miseries of the 
world but in the pure gospel of the Son of God. 


1. It may be inferred from these considerations, 
that we are bound to make the most strenuous and 
unceasing exertions to spread the gospel through the 
world. ‘The bonds of our common nature oblige us 
to this charity. Our Master says to us,—‘‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.”” There is no way, by which the lost children 
of men can be saved, except by the knowledge of the 
truth; and there is no appointed way, by which the 


truth is to be spread through the earth, except by. 


human effort. What if, in the spirit of Mohamedan- 
ism, we could send armies of well accoutred and brave 
Christians to all the nations, and, with the alternative 
of conversion or death, subdue them to the Christian 
profession? Would this set.them free from error and 
sin? What if, in the spirit of Romanism, we could 
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subject all the tribes and families of man to the papal 
yoke, and impose on every forehead the Roman mark? 
This would not be conferring liberty. The beams of 
truth must come upon the darkness ‘of the mind. 
Hence it is, that in our Protestant endeavors to prop- 
agate the gospel we send the Bible to the nations, and 
that we send out religious tracts,—those little lights, 
which revolve round the great central orb, the glorious 


sun in the firmament, the Biste. And hence it is, 


that we educate young men to explain the Bible, and 
that we send them out, not to make converts to a 
shadow,—not to baptize ignorance and superstition 
into the Christian name,——but to ‘teach all nations” 
the great truths and duties of the kingdom of Christ. 
For we believe, that it is Christian truth, and that 
only, which can save men; not the knowledge of nat- 
ural or political science, but the knowledge of the 
relation of man to God, of the law and government 
of God, of the mercy of God in the amazing scheme 
of redemption; of the judgment of the great day, and 
of eternal retribution; the knowledge of those truths, 
which will subdue the violence of passion, and turn 
the energies of the soul from the pursuit of the low 
trifles of earth to the pursuit of the honor of God, of 
the welfare of immortal beings, and of the everlasting 
glories of heaven. | 

But these truths are to be communicated by the 
effort of man; and what it is the duty of the whole 
church to promote, it is the duty of every individual 
to promote according to his ability. It seems to be 
the purpose of God to accomplish all his great designs 


on the earth in such a manner, by the efforts of indi- 


pene Christians, as to combine the perfection of their | 
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own character with the enlargement of his holy king- 
dom. This is the honor, to which we are all invited,— 
to toil for God, and at the same moment to rise in re- 
semblance to him and in preparation for the immortal 
bliss of his presence in heaven. Christians are to at- 
tain to new purity, elevation, and energy; and, asa 
sure consequence and glad reward, they will see the 
cause of their Redeemer spreading and triumphing. 

If money is requisite for the conversion of the 
world; the silver and the gold are God’s. He might 
have touched the heart of one man in our country and 
from his single accumulations have poured, in the 
present year, into the treasury of Christian enterprise 
from ten to fifteen millions of dollars. But it was not 
the will of God in this manner to supersede the self- 
denying offerings of a multitude of believers, who are 
poor in this world, though rich in faith. Instead of 
such a splendid bequest we may look at a nobler spec- 
tacle, that of seventeen thousand poor Moravans, 
who, with the aid of a few friends in Europe and 
America, now support above forty missionary estab- 
lishments, originating in the purest benevolence, and 
conducted by a strong faith in the power of Jesus. 
Here is an example of obedience to the command of 
Christ;—a model for the imitation of the church. 
Shall not American Christians generally go and do 
likewise, and, in the proportion of their numbers and 
wealth, enlarge those holy enterprises, which send 
out truth and happiness to the world, and bring back 
to the conscience sweet peace and heavenly joy? 


2. While the truth is communicated, the strength 


of the depravity, which it is designed to subdue, 


we 


should impress us with the necessity of divine power 
to give efficacy to truth; and a view of the promises 
of God should lead us to seek and expect the exer- 
tion of that power. Whoever may plant or water, it 
is Jehovah only, who giveth the increase. It is not 
light alone, though always necessary to moral action, 
which can change the heart. | Is the devil ignorant of 
the great principles of Christianity? Is it supposable, 


that he can have any shadow of doubt, that Jesus 


Christ died upon the cross in order to expiate the sins 
of the world, and to destroy his works and kingdom? 
Yet he remains the adversary. And so it is with the 
heart of the sinner. Light may shame and may terrify 
him; but, unaccompanied by the Holy Spirit, it will 
not convert him. We see on the earth, we see every 
day among respectable citizens, the same hostility to 
God’s truth, which rages in the world beneath; and 
it is indicated by contempt, scorn, ridicule, uncharita- 
ble surmises, malignant accusations, and flagrant acts 
of injustice. ‘To rouse up by solemn words of terror 
a slumbering conscience, and to array conscience 
against unyielding: pride, or any predominant and 
cherished sinful passion, is to enkindle the rage of the 
depraved heart; and the most humble and benevolent 
teacher of God’s truth will be accused of priesteraft, 
of planning a union of church and state, of wishing 
to destroy political freedom, and to domineer over the 
imprescriptible rights of man. If such is the resist- 
ance to truth in a country, where republican liberty 
protects the preacher from violence; in other countries 
the same resistance of the heart will arm itself with 


the power of persecution. How can the truth any- — 
where triumph without the interposing grace and con-— 
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verting energy of the Almighty? And that grace, we 
are assured, is adequate to the conversion of every 
sinner, Whose obstinate rebellion it may be the purpose 
of God to subdue. Let all Christians, then, pray 
most earnestly to God that he will cause his kingdom 
to come. " r Me : 
When Paul and Silas, in the dungeon at Philippi, 
prayed to God, the numerous prisoners heard the 
appeal of those righteous young men to the Almighty, 
and immediately there was a great earthquake, which 
shook the foundations of the prison, and burst open 


the massy doors, while at the same moment every 


prisoner was disencumbered of his fetters. Chris- 
tians! pray in earnestness to your God, and the great 
prison-house of. idolatry, and delusion, and error, and 
iniquity in this world will tremble to its deep founda- 
tions; every strong, iron-bolted door will fly open; 
and the startled prisoners, dropping their chains, will 


rise up in astonishment the freemen of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


3. In the success, which has already attended mis- 
sionary efforts, we have grounds of encouragement to 
engage with new zeal in the attempt to bring the 
whole world in subjection to the law of Christ. No 
one, acquainted with the history of the world, can be 
ignorant, that the efforts of Romanism have been very 
ineffectual in respect to the enlightening of the minds 
and the purifying of the hearts and lives of the 
heathen. ‘The pope has long had at Rome a college 
for the propagation of the faith, and several of the 
sects and orders of Romanisin have sent out mission- 
aries to different parts of the world,—to Syria, to | 
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Egypt, to Ethiopia, to India, to China, to Paraguay, 
to Mexico, to Canada; and many of these missiona- 
ries have been men of learning, who wrote interesting 
descriptions of the countries they visited. But of all, 
that has been accomplished by the Catholic missiona- 
ries on the face of the earth, scarcely a fragment of 
good remains. The reason 1s, that their system of 
new idolatry has not the capacity of contending with 
more ancient idolatry, and that their labors have not 


been directed to the communication of the simple, 
uncorrupted truths of the gospel. A few Protestant — 


missionaries in a small spot of the earth have within 

thirty years past accomplished more for the overthrow 
of idolatry and for the illumination and renovation of 
the dark-minded and depraved heathen, than all, that 
has been accomplished, during three hundred years 
past, by all the missionaries, which Romanism has 
employed. Do you doubt this? Repair then to an 
island of the Pacific ocean, and compare the present 
condition of its inhabitants with their depravity and 


wretchedness, before the English missionaries went to_ 
them with the message of God’s mercy in the gospel, 


and you will now call it ‘‘an island of the blest.” Or 


repair to ee of islands, occupied at a more ~ 


recent period by our American brethren. The sud- 
den change from horrible crimes to Christian virtue, 
from abject misery to pure and heavenly joy, is almost 
too wonderful for belief. We have in the condition 


of these islands an emblem of the happy state of the 


. x ! 
world, when Jesus shall make all men free;—free from 


idolatry, superstition, error;—free from pride, ambi- 
tion, malignity, avarice, and lust;—free from crime, 


and guilt, and wo. 
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But we need not limit our views to the islands of 
the Pacific. God has given animating success to our 
missionary labors in other parts of the world,—— 
especially in Ceylon, and among various tribes of our 
own Indians. At the fifty-five missionary stations of 
the Board there are thirty-six churches as lights in a 
dark place, having eighteen hundred members, who 
seem to be walking in the fear of God. More than 
twelve hundred schools are supported, containing 
about sixty thousand scholars. Hight presses are at 
work in eleven different languages. ‘Thus is the seed 
sown, which, we may confidently hope, will in good 
time yield an abundant harvest—But are sixty-eight 
preachers, with their companions and assistants, the 
whole amounting only to two hundred and thirty- 
seven, all that our three thousand Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches, having three hundred thousand 
communicants, ought to send out for the conversion of 
the world? Is the average of one third of a dollar to 
each communicant the proper limit of our contribu- 
tions for the holiest, sublimest, dearest, and most 
blessed of all objects? 

The spirit, with which we all should engage in the 
support of missions, and thus in the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ through the world, is the same 
spirit of faith, which animated the apostles, the mar- 
tyrs, and the reformers of Christianity; the same- 
spirit, which burned in the hearts of Swartz, of 
Mayuew and Exiot, of Brainerp and WHEELOCK, 
of VanperR Kemp, Bucuanan, and Martyn, and. 
many others, who have toiled for the conversion of 
the world. | 
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- Let us hope that a new spirit of heavenly zeal will 
be awakened in our churches. Let us hope, that the 
race of such men as Newer and Hatt, of Minis 
and Parsons and Fisk, of Riéwarps and Warren, 
who have entered into their rest, will ere long be in- 
creased tenfold. Let us hope, that in a few years the 
missionaries from: America shall go out as the faithful 
preachers of the gospel to all the nations of the earth. 
Even now our well educated, noble-minded young 
men, accompanied with the grace and loveliness of 
woman, may be seen mingling with the savages of. 
our western forests, breathing the sultry air of Hin- 
dostan, walking in the cinnamon groves of Ceylon, 
ascending the long rivers of Burmah, knocking at the 
gates of China, climbing the volcanic hills of the Pa- 
cific islands, encountering the pestilential atmosphere 
of Turkey, and the hot gales of Malta, sitting amidst 
the ruins of Athens, and dwelling near the sacred 
mountain of Lebanon,—not for the gratification of 
their taste as travellers, but as the Iaborious, self-de- 
nying teachers of Christ’s truth to their brethren. 

But I had forgotten two, who are in a more inter- 
esting position than any of these, and who, for con- 
fiding in the integrity and good faith of our general 
government, and preaching the gospel to the Chero- 
kees, are now grinding in the prison-house, not of 
some eastern despot, but of an American free state, of — 
Christian Georgia, which was originally settled for 
the avowed purpose of doing good to the Indians.* 

UME Dele ties, the founder of Georeia\ conimenced hid sétilement wMlVaatbe 


made a treaty with several tribés of the Indians, and told them, that he came “to settle 
@mong them for their benefit and instruction.” 
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Let us hope, however, soon to see many of our 
young men,—fearless of great trials, and even rejoic- 
ing if counted worthy to suffer shame for the name of 
Jesus,—passing the Rocky Mountains of the west, 
and penetrating the vast plains of the south; content- 
edly sharing with the Greenlander in his coarse fare; 
eposing with the African in the shade of his palm- 
tree, or following, mounted on his camel, the hardy 
Moor in his marches through the desert; breathing the 
spices of Arabia, or wandering amid the flowering 
shrubs of Persia; accompanying the Tartar hordes in 
their migrations; passing the wall of China, and pen- 
etrating to the villages of its two hundred millions of 
people; approaching the throne of barbaric kings, and 
visiting the huts of the lowest of their subjects; gliding 
from island to island in all the seas of the east and the 
west; and everywhere assailing idolatry, conflicting 
with error, making known to men the true God and 
Jesus Christ whom He hath sent; and by instruction, 
example, and prayer, conducting their grateful, happy 
brethren in the way to glory, honor, and immortality. 
But for the accomplishment of such a hope every 
Christian must do his duty. And to this we are called 
by a voice from the perishing heathen, which says—By 
the love of Jesus Christ, who came down from heaven 
and died for you and for us, by the hope, which ye 
cherish of awaking from the dead in his likeness, by 
the grace and mercy of God which ye have expe-_ 
rienced, by the horrors of that awful destiny which 
ye have escaped, and by the glories of that eternal 
heaven which ye regard as your sure inheritance, we 
entreat you to send to us the truth as it is in Jesus, 
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Year. Place of meeting. Preacher. Text. 
1810. Farmington. no sermon. 
1811. Worcester. no sermon. 
1812. Hartford. no sermon. 
1813. Boston. *Timothy Dwight. John 10: 16. 
1814. New-Haven. James Richards. Ephes. 3: 8. 
1815. Salem. Calvin Chapin. Ps. 96: 10. 
1816. Hartford. Henry Davis. Ps. 119: 96. 


1817. Northampton. *Jesse Appleton. 1 Cor. 1: 21. 
1818. New-Haven. *Samuel Spring. Acts 8: 30, 31. 
1819. Boston. *Joseph Lyman. Isa. 58: 12. 
1829. Hartford. Eliphalet Nott. Mark 16: 15. 
1821. Springfield. *Jedidiah Morse. Ps. 2: 8. 

1822. New-Haven. Alexander Proudfit. Mal. 1: 11. 


1823. Boston. Jeremiah Day. Neh. 6: 3. 
1824, Hartford. *Samuel Austin. Gal. 1: 15, 16. 
1825. Northampton. Joshua Bates. John &: 32. 


1826. Middletown. Edward D. Griffin. Mat. 28:18, 20. 


1827. New-York. Lyman Beecher. Luke 11: 21,Rev.é&c. 
1828. Philadelphia. *John H. Rice. 2 Cor. 10: 4. . 


1829. Albany. Archibald Alexander.Acts 11: 18: 
1830. Boston. Thomas De Witt. Mat. 9: 37, 38. _ 
1831. New-Haven. Leonard Woods. Isa. 62: 1, 2: 
1832. New-York. William Allen. John &: 36. 
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